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was  excavated)  bv  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Mississippi  State  University, 
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US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 'Mobile  District. 

— fA  prolific  data  producer,  the  Kellogg  site  provided  new  as  well  as  supportive 
data  on  most  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee 
River.  The  1  meter  maximum  cultural  deposit  provided  valuable  technological 
subsistence,  housing,  social,  religious,  interareal  contact,  and  environmental 
data.  Radiocarbon  samples  obtained  have  produced  dates  that  have  helped  refine 
and/or  refine  suspected  temporal  positions  of  several  components. 

The  earliest  significant  occupation  on  the  site  has  been  radiocarbon  dated 
within  the  Middle  Archaic  period.  In  addition  to  this  radiocarbon  date,  the 
discovery  of  a  Middle  Archaic  cremation  pit  containing  ground  and  polished 
stone  grave  goods  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  For  Woodland  times,  the 
discovery  of  two  partial  Alexander  Incised  vessels  with  hertofore  unknown 
six  pedal  supports  helped  shed  new  light  on  that  presently  mysterious  culture 
of  the  Early  Woodland  period.  One  of  the  vessels  also  had  six  sides,  a  vessel 
form  never  before  encountered  in  North  American  archaeology.  The  first 
radiocarbon  date  ever  obtained  on  this  culture  was  enlightening  in  that  it  was 
over  200  years  earlier  than  previous  estimated  for  the  Henson  Springs  Phase. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Kellogg  Village  site  (22C1527),  a  multi -component  site  located 
in  the  Columbus  (Mississippi)  Lock  and  Dam  area  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway,  was  excavated  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  University,  during  the  summer  of  1978.  The  project  was 
sponsored  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile 
District. 

A  prolific  data  producer,  the  Kellogg  site  provided  new  as  well  as 
supportive  data  on  most  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  Upper  and 
Central  Tombigbee  River.  The  1  meter  maximum  cultural  deposit  provided 
valuable  technological,  subsistence,  housing,  social,  religious,  inter¬ 
areal  contact,  and  environmental  data.  Radiocarbon  samples  obtained 
have  produced  dates  that  have  helped  refine  and/or  confirm  suspected 
temporal  positions  of  several  components. 

The  earliest  significant  occupation  on  the  site  has  been  radio¬ 
carbon  dated  within  the  Middle  Archaic  period.  In  addition  to  this 
radiocarbon  date,  the  discovery  of  a  Middle  Archaic  cremation  pit 
containing  ground  and  polished  stone  grave  goods  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable.  For  Woodland  times  the  discovery  of  two  partial  Alexander 
Incised  vessels  with  heretofore  unknown  six  podal  supports  helped  shed 
new  light  on  that  presently  mysterious  culture  of  the  Early  Woodland 
period.  One  of  the  vessels  also  had  six  sides,  a  vessel  form  never 
before  encountered  in  North  American  archaeology.  The  first  radiocarbon 
date  ever  obtained  on  this  culture  was  enlightening  in  that  it  was 
over  200  years  earlier  than  previous  estimates  for  the  Henson  Springs 
phase. 

The  Miller  periods  II  and  III  were  represented  at  Kellogg  by  several 
pit  features  which  produced  valuable  technological,  subsistence,  and 
seasonality  of  occupation  data.  The  presence  of  sturgeon  bones  in  a 
few  of  these  features,  for  example,  indicates  that  the  site  was  occu¬ 
pied  not  only  in  the  fall  and  winter,  but  also  in  the  spring  when  that 
normally  salt  water  fish  swims  upstream  to  spawn.  Radiocarbon  dates 
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combined  with  feature  assemblages  also  have  provided  data  that  supports 
previous  chronological  refinements  for  the  Miller  II  and  III  periods. 

With  regard  to  the  Mississippian  component  at  Kellogg,  the  data 
provided  by  numerous  burials  and  other  pit  features  have  shed  both  new 
and  confirmatory  evidence  on  that  culture.  The  ceramics  recovered, 
for  example,  all  fall  into  the  suspected  early  part  of  the  period, 
Moundville  I,  and  two  radiocarbon  dates  fall  within  the  estimated  time 
span  for  Moundville  I,  A.D.  1000  to  A.D.  1250.  Other  cultural  manifes¬ 


tations  and  artifacts  of  the  Kellogg  Mississippian  population  show  a 
strong  relationship  with  those  of  other  Mississippian  populations  in 
adjacent  and  nearby  river  valleys  to  the  east. 

No  evidence  was  found  for  a  post-Moundville  I  prehistoric  occupation 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  the  final  requirement  of  a  contract  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile  District  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology,  Mississippi  State  University  for  archaeological 
investigations  of  the  Kellogg  Village  site  (22C1527).  The  Kellogg  site 
(Plates  1,  2),  a  long-utilized  prehistoric  Indian  occupation  site,  was 
partially  located  on  the  path  of  a  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  channel 
cut-off  extending  north  from  the  Columbus  (Mississippi)  Lock  and  Dam. 

The  site  lay  about  3.3  kilometers  north  of  the  lock  and  dam  and  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River  (see  Figure  1).  Construction  of  the 
channel  cut-off  had  begun  in  late  August  1978,  shortly  before  field 
investigations  got  underway.  By  the  time  the  field  excavations  were 
completed  on  September  16,  most  of  the  channel  had  been  excavated.  The 
site  was  circumvented  and  partially  pedestaled  by  the  construction 
company  while  the  excavations  proceeded.  Two  days  after  the  excavation 
time  expired  that  part  of  the  site  located  within  the  channel  right-of- 
way  was  removed  with  earthmovers  and  bulldozers.  By  the  end  of  April 
1979,  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  site  had  washed  away  due  to  river 
flooding. 

The  Kellogg  site  was  recorded  and  reported  by  Rucker  (1974)  during 
a  cultural  resources  survey  of  the  Aliceville  and  Columbus  Lock  and  Dam 
areas.  The  immediate  site  area  appeared  as  a  gently  rounded  knoll 
extending  away  from  the  edge  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  Measuring  about 
80  x  60  m  (87x65  yards)  in  size,  the  site  was  surrounded  by  second 
growth  mixed  hardwood  timber.  Because  of  its  higher  elevation  than  the 
surrounding  low  land  of  the  floodplain,  the  entire  site  was  under  cul¬ 
tivation  at  one  time  and  was  afterwards  kept  partially  free  of  trees  for 
use  as  pasture.  A  barbed  wire  fence  bisected  the  site  in  an  east-west 
direction;  the  north  side  of  the  site  was  cleared  and  in  pasture  and  the 
south  side  of  the  site  was  covered  by  bushes  and  mostly  small  trees.  A 
woods  road  crossed  the  site  along  the  edge  of  the  river  (see  Figure  3). 
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Rucker  (1974:104)  dug  a  small  test  hole  in  the  cleared  area  north 
of  the  fence  and  determined  that  a  cultural  deposit  of  about  80  centi¬ 
meters  existed.  Following  Rucker's  recommendations  for  the  site,  test¬ 
ing  was  conducted  the  following  year  by  Blakeman  (1975)  and  three  2x2  m 
test  units  were  placed  in  the  pasture  north  of  the  fence.  The  test 
excavations  indicated  that  the  initial  prehistoric  occupations  of  the 
site  had  occurred  during  the  Archaic  period.  The  cultural  deposit  was 
found  to  be  90  cm  deep  at  the  maximum  in  the  area  investigated  and  all 
but  the  first  30  cm  was  attributed  to  Archaic  occupations.  The  post- 
Archaic  components  included  Transitional  Archaic-Woodland,  Early  Wood¬ 
land,  Middle  Woodland,  Late  Woodland,  Mississippian,  and  19th  century 
historic.  Nine  features  were  discovered  in  the  three  test  squares; 
the  most  notable  were  a  Mississippian  period  post  mold  which  produced 
charcoal  that  was  later  radiocarbon  dated  at  A.D.  1189±87  and  a  Miller 
III  (Late  Woodland)  pit  containing  large  sherds  and  some  shellfish 
remains.  No  burials  or  house  patterns  were  discovered  during  the 
testing  (Blakeman  1975:36,39).  Blakeman's  conclusions  about  the  site 
as  indicated  by  the  testing  were  as  follows: 

It  is  clear  from  the  distribution  of  the  artifacts  in 
the  midden  that  the  site  was  occupied  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  from  an  Archaic  settlement  on  the  sterile  clay  up 
through  the  late  prehistoric  period.  Furthermore,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  large  quantities  of  European  materials  suggests  that 
a  historic  house  may  also  have  been  located  on  the  site.  It 
is  clear  from  the  depth  of  the  sterile  soil  in  the  2  higher 
squares  that  the  site  was  initially  relatively  level  and  that 
the  mounding  indicated  on  the  contour  map  has  resulted  from 
an  accretional  buildup  of  occupational  debris.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  mounding  was  in  any  way  related  to  the 
covering  of  burials.  Although  several  features  were  identi¬ 
fied,  all  but  one  of  these  originated  in  the  disturbed  upper 
20  cm  of  the  site  and  only  one  was  datable.  Because  of  the 
very  limited  horizontal  distribution  of  the  occupation  area 
it  is  suggested  that  the  site  was  a  multi -component  campsite. 
Furthermore,  the  floral  analysis  indicates  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  probably  seasonal  and  that  the  site  was  not  cleared 
of  tree  cover  during  the  occupation.  However,  the  midden  was 
so  mixed,  and  the  extent  of  the  excavations  was  so  limited 
that  little  can  be  said  of  the  actual  site  layout.  The 
presence  of  shell  in  the  upper  20  cm  of  2E6N  may  indicate 
that  the  later  occupation  of  the  site  was  oriented  toward 
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the  collection  of  freshwater  mussels  from  the  Tombigbee  while 
the  earlier  occupations  were  not  concentrating  on  this  specific 
resource.  (Blakeman  1975:38-39). 

As  mentioned  above,  Rucker's  test  hole  and  Blakeman's  test  squares 
were  all  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  fence  row  in  the  cleared  pas¬ 
ture.  Thus,  the  south  half  of  the  site  remained  uninvestigated.  In 
his  report  on  the  Kellogg  site  testing,  Blakeman  (1975)  made  no  recom¬ 
mendations  for  or  against  further  investigation.  During  a  subsequent 
cultural  resources  survey  conducted  in  1976,  however,  the  site  was  re¬ 
visited  and  a  single  shovel  hole  was  placed  in  the  uninvestigated  wooded 
portion  south  of  the  fence  line.  This  hole  revealed  that  a  more  intact 
cultural  deposit  existed  in  that  area  than  was  present  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fence.  The  site  was  addressed  again  in  the  report  on  that 
survey  and  further  archaeological  excavations  were  recommended  (Atkin¬ 
son  1978:123).  In  early  1978  the  site  was  visited  by  Jerry  Nielsen, 
archaeologist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile  District; 
soon  thereafter  preparations  were  begun  by  the  Corps  to  salvage  the 
site  prior  to  construction  slated  for  the  coming  fall. 

The  recent  investigations  as  specified  in  the  Scope  of  Work  issued 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile  District,  had  a  two-fold  purpose:  to 
recover  archaeological  data  on  the  cultural  components  present  and  to 
test  various  archaeological  recovery  techniques.  The  several  recovery 
techniques  utilized  at  the  Kellogg  site  are  discussed  in  Chapters  IV 
and  IX  and  the  cultural  data  recovered  are  discussed  in  Chapters  V 
through  VIII. 

The  site  was  excavated  under  the  direction  of  the  senior  author, 
as  Principal  Investigator,  with  a  field  crew  that  varied  in  number 
between  seven  and  ten  persons.  G.  Gerald  Berry,  Jr.  served  as  field 
director  and  Richard  Walling  served  as  field  assistant.  The  crew  mem¬ 
bers  were  John  C.  Phillips,  Jeanie  Allan,  Caroline  Albright,  Floyd  D. 
Kent,  Dean  Wilson,  Susan  Boyd,  Meg  Flynn,  Robert  White,  and  Grady 
Wright.  During  the  analysis  following  the  field  work,  Berry  served  as 
lab  director  and  Walling  served  as  lab  assistant.  Phillips  served 
throughout  the  analysis  period  as  a  lab  aide  and  White  worked  part- 
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II.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

The  Kellogg  Village  site  was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tombigbee  River,  in  Clay  County,  Mississippi.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  prehistoric  sites  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Columbus  Lock  and  Dam  (Figure  1).  These  sites  are  characterized  by 
moderately  deep  cultural  deposits  containing  components  ranging  from 
Archaic  to  Mississippian.  The  upper  portions  of  the  middens  contain 
large  quantities  of  mussel  shells,  much  of  which  can  be  attributed  to 
intensive  Late  Woodland  occupations.  The  Cofferdam  site  (22Lo599), 
located  about  2.5  km  south  of  the  Kellogg  site  on  the  south  side  of 
an  extinct  channel  of  the  Tombigbee  River  (Figure  1),  was  occupied 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  Archaic,  the  Transitional  Archaic- 
Woodland  (Gulf  Formational ),  the  Early  Woodland,  the  Middle  Woodland, 
the  Late  Woodland,  and  the  Mississippian  periods  (Blakeman,  Atkinson, 
and  Berry  1976).  These  same  components  were  present  at  the  Tibbee 
Creek  site  (22Lo600),  which  was  located  about  1.5  km  south  of  the 
Kellogg  site  on  the  south  bank  of  Tibbee  Creek  (O'Hear  et  a]_.  1979). 
Excavated  but  not  reported  is  the  Shell  Bluff  site  (22Lo530)  which  had 
materials  diagnostic  of  these  same  cultural  periods,  as  indicated  by 
surface  collections  and  an  exposed  natural  vertical  profile  on  the 
river  bank  (Rucker  1974:93).  This  site  is  located  about  .8  km  south  of 
the  Cofferdam  site  and  is  also  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
Excavations  of  this  site  were  conducted  in  1979. 

All  four  sites  are  similar  physiologically  in  that  they  are  or 
were  situated  on  the  immediate  edge  of  the  river  or  creek  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  150'  MSL.  All  four  sites,  however,  are  still  low  enough  to  be¬ 
come  innundated  periodically  during  flooding.  Their  presence  in  an 
area  subject  to  innundation  indicates  that  they  were  chosen  for  occu¬ 
pation  because  of  a  significant  reliance  on  the  food  resources  of 


the  Tombigbee  River.  The  large  quantities  of  mussel  shells  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  midden  is  a  good  indicator  that  foods  provided 
by  the  river  influenced  site  locations  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
prehistoric  occupation,  at  least. 

Because  the  Kellogg  site  was  on  the  edge  of  the  Tombigbee,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  course  of  the  river  in  that  locality  has  remained 
stable  during  the  several  thousand  years  of  occupation.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  only  one  of  the  four  related  sites  that  was  not  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  bank  was  the  Cofferdam  site.  It  was,  however,  located  on  the 
immediate  edge  of  an  extinct  channel,  so  that  site  was  probably  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  river  after  about  A.D.  1000  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and 
Berry  1976:). 

The  Kellogg  site  and  the  others  mentioned  above  are  located  in 
a  physiographic  area  known  as  the  Black  Prairie;  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  rich,  black  soil  of  the  zone.  The  Black  Prairie  zone  is  about 
30  to  40  km  (20  to  25  miles)  wide  and  extends  from  Alcorn  County  on 
the  Tennessee  border  in  the  north  to  Noxubee  County  in  the  south;  it 
then  turns  eastward  into  Alabama  (Figure  2).  The  Black  Prairie  physio¬ 
graphic  zone  is  relatively  flat  and  historically  has  been  devoid  of 
trees  in  many  areas.  As  they  generally  are  today,  the  low  bottomlands 
were  undoubtedly  forested. 

The  present  natural  vegetation  of  the  prairie,  and  the  river  and 
creek  bottomlands  within  it,  includes  a  broad  range  of  plant  life. 

The  deeper  soils  of  the  prairie  support  red  cedar,  overcup  oak,  shumard 
oak,  green  ash,  durand  oak,  laurel  oak,  and  hickory.  The  open  areas 
of  the  prairie  where  the  soil  is  thin  contains  species  of  prairie 
sunflower,  prairie  cornflower,  prairie  rose,  Cherokee  sedge,  tuberus 
milkweed,  prairie  clover,  and  big  bluestem  grass  (Thomas  1974:20).  The 
bottomlands  contain  cypress,  typelo  gum,  cherrybark  oak,  swamp  chestnut 
oak,  water  oak,  willow  oak,  sweetgum,  sugar  maple,  and  various  elms 
(Miller  and  others  1973:15). 

The  prairie  and  its  bottomlands  also  support  a  broad  range  of 
fauna.  Major  animals  present  include  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  turkey, 
raccoons,  opossum,  red  and  grey  foxes,  beaver,  muskrat,  and  mink 
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Physiographic  Zones  of 
Mississippi;  1-Tombigbee 
Hiils;  2-Black  Prairie; 
3-Pontotoc  Ridge;  4- 
Interior  Flatwoods;  5- 
North  Central  Plateau; 
6-Jackson  Prairie;  7- 
Loess  Region;  8- Yazoo 
Delta;  9 -Coastal  Pine 
Meadows. 
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(Miller  and  others  1973:51;  Rucker  1974:8).  Animals  which  do  not 
presently  inhabit  the  area  but  whose  bones  occur  in  the  archaeological 
record  include  bear,  cougar,  and  alligator.  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  woodland  bison  once  inhabited  the  open  grasslands  of  the  prairie 
but  archaeological  evidence  for  their  presence  is  inconclusive;  a 
tooth  and  fragments  found  at  the  Bynum  Mounds  (Cotter  and  Corbett  1951: 
49)  are  the  only  bison  remains  found  to  date  but  they  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  come  from  an  indigeneous  animal  of  that  bovine  species.  The 
rivers,  creeks,  and  oxbow  lakes  of  the  prairie  zone  support  numerous 
species  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  turtles  and  provide  feeding  areas  for 
game  birds  such  as  ducks  and  geese. 

The  modern  climate  of  the  area  is  characterized  by  relatively 
mild  temperatures  ranging  from  an  average  of  7.8°C  (46°F)  in  January 
to  26.8°C  (80°F)  in  June.  The  growing  season  is  approximately  222  days 
in  length,  ranging  from  about  March  25  to  November  2.  Average  annual 
precipitation  is  129  cm  (51.75"),  with  the  wettest  month  being  March 
and  the  driest  month  September  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:6). 
Climatic  conditions,  of  course,  have  not  remained  stable  over  the 
millenia  and  present  conditions  cannot  be  used  to  draw  conclusions 
about  relationships  between  the  environment  and  cultural  manifestations. 
This  problem  will  be  addressed  further  in  Chapter  VII. 
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III.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CULTURAL  PERIODS  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  UPPER  TOMBIGBEE  RIVER  VALLEY 

Refined  identification  of  prehistoric  and  historic  Indian  cultures 
of  the  Upper  Tombigbee  River  Valley  beg an  in  the  late  1930's  with  Jesse 
D.  Jennings'  and  Albert  Spaulding's  investigations  of  sites  along  the 
then  proposed  route  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  (Jennings  1941,  1944). 
Their  excavations  led  to  the  first  formalized  typology  and  cultural 
period  identifications  for  the  post-Archaic  period.  Based  partially 
on  ceramic  styles  and  tempering  techniques,  the  Woodland  occupations 
were  given  the  names  Miller  I,  Miller  II,  and  Miller  III.  Jennings’ 
typologies  and  cultural  periods  were  subsequently  used  by  Cotter  and 
Corbett  (1951)  in  their  excavations  of  the  Bynum  Mounds,  also  located 
on  the  route  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway.  Jennings'  identifications 
are  still  generally  accepted  but  refinements  and  alterations  have  since 
been  made  as  a  result  of  increased  archaeological  investigations  during 
the  1970's  (Nielsen  and  Jenkins  1973;  Rucker  1974;  Jenkins  1975,  1979; 
Jenkins,  Curren  and  DeLeon  1975;  Blakeman  1975,  1976;  Blakeman 
Atkinson  and  Berry  1976;  O'Hear  and  Conn  1977;  0‘Hear  et  al_.  1979). 

Recently,  Jenkins  (1979)  reported  his  ceramic  study  of  the  Central 
Tombigbee  River  Valley  materials  excavated  from  sites  in  the 
Gainesville  Lake  area  in  Alabama.  His  objective  was  to  obtain  a 
more  precise  temporal  control  through  ceramic  identification  in  order 
to  allow  adequate  characterizations  of  cultural  systems  based  on  in¬ 
tegrated  analysis  of  the  major  classes  of  data,  such  as  ceramic, 
lithic,  floral,  faunal,  and  osteological  (Jenkins  1979:1).  His  general 
strategy  in  constructing  a  more  refined  ceramic  chronology  is  stated 
thusly: 

(1)  to  analyze  using  a  type-variety  nomenclature,  all  sherds 
which  will  not  pass  through  a  H  inch  mesh.  Those  ceramics 
which  do  pass  through  the  h  inch  mesh  are  counted  or  weighed 
by  temper  group  (2)  to  seriate  selected  pit  features  into  a 
relative  sequence  (3)  place  the  seriation  in  the  context  of 
an  absolute  temporal  framework  by  C- 14  dating  of  selected 
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features  (Jenkins  1978:1). 

In  conjunction  with  Jenkins'  refined  ceramic  chronology,  Ensor 
(1979)  has  also  reported  his  current  lithic  study  of  the  Archaic  and 
post-Archaic  periods.  These  recent  reports  and  earlier  reports  on 
the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  cultures  are  used  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  below. 

The  Paleo-Indian  Period  (ca.  14,000  B.C. -8,000  B.C.) 

The  Paleo-Indian  period  has  not  been  adequately  defined  for  the 
Tombigbee  River  Valley,  but  habitations  during  the  period  are  evidenced 
by  the  occasional  recovery  of  spear  points  such  as  the  Clovis  and  Quad 
(Bense  1979,  personal  communication).  Known  Paleo-Indian  cultural 
remains  usually  lie  very  deep  within  mul ti -component  sites  and  other 
Paleo-Indian  sites  are  probably  concealed  by  naturally  deposited  over¬ 
burden.  This  period,  therefore,  awaits  more  specialized  studies  than 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  past;  at  this  writing  such  a  study  is 
being  conducted. 

During  the  Paleo-Indian  period  subsistence  was  apparently  oriented 
in  part  to  the  hunting  of  large  and  small  game  animals  by  bands  of 
nomadic  hunters.  The  Paleo-Indian  diet  undoubtedly  also  included  wild 
plant  foods  but  little  evidence  of  this  has  been  found  in  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigations  conducted.  The  large  animals,  such  as  the 
mastadon,  eventually  became  extinct.  Smaller  animals  such  as  deer 
continued  to  be  hunted  and  probably  more  reliance  on  the  collection  of 
wild  plant  foods  occurred,  giving  rise  to  the  archaeological  period 
known  as  the  Archaic. 

The  Archaic  Period  (ca.  8,000  B.C. -1,000  B.C.) 

By  8,000  B.C.  the  big  game  animals  were  gone  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tombigbee  Valley  were  less  mobile  than  before.  Their  subsis¬ 
tence  became  oriented  toward  hunting  and  trapping  of  the  smaller  ani¬ 
mals  we  know  today,  such  as  deer,  turkey,  raccoons,  and  opossums. 
Occupation  of  sites  on  a  temporary  or  seasonal  basis  was  practiced  in 
order  to  exploit  the  particular  resources  available  nearby.  This  new 
subsistence  included  in  addition  to  hunting,  gathering  plant  foods  and 
catching  aquatic  animals  from  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Because  of 
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movement  from  site  to  site  throughout  the  year,  substantial  shelters 
were  not  often  constructed. 

Lithic  technology  during  the  Archaic  period  is  characterized  by 
adaptation  to  the  small  size  of  local  cobbles  which  were  typically 
percussion  flaked  to  form  generalized  bipolar  tools  without  heat  treat¬ 
ment.  The  local  chert  tool  assemblages  reflect  low  morphological  di¬ 
versity  but  heat  treated  or  exotic  materials  were  often  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  specialized  tools  (Ensor  1978:10-11,  1979). 

In  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  a  large  number  of 
Archaic  sites  have  been  i ecorded  and  some  have  been  subjected  to 
archaeological  excavations.  The  Hester  site  in  Monroe  County, 
Mississippi,  has  yielded  significant  data  on  the  Early  Archaic  period 
(Brookes  1979).  In  the  Gainesville  Lake  area  Early  and  Late  Archaic 
components  have  been  found  in  the  sandy  lower  levels  of  multi - 
component  sites  such  as  lGrl,  lGrxl,  and  lGr2  (Nielsen  and  Moorehead 
1972;  Jenkins  1975).  Significant  quantities  of  Middle  Archaic  mater¬ 
ials,  however,  have  not  been  found  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  (Jenkins 
1973).  The  excavated  Archaic  components  are  described  as  "small  trans¬ 
itory  camps  with  a  limited  lithic  assemblage  indicative  of  a  small 
hunting  group"  (Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  1975:183).  Bone  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  acidic  sands  of  these  sites  is  normally  non-existent  but 
the  predominance  of  lithic  tools  associated  with  hunting  and  butchering 
activities  (dart  points,  cutting  tools,  scrapers)  indicates  the 
importance  of  hunting  activities  (Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  1975). 

In  addition  large  quantities  of  hickory  nut  shells  have  been  recovered, 
suggesting  "that  hunting  was  supplemented  by  the  procurement  of  nut 
foods"  (Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  1975:183). 

Further  north  in  the  Mississippi  portion  of  the  Tombigbee  valley 
a  number  of  deep,  Archaic  midden  mounds  occur,  several  of  which  have 
been  tested  during  the  last  seven  years.  Perhaps  the  most  intriguing 
of  these  is  the  Vaughn  Mound  site  (22Lo538),  located  just  south  of 
Columbus,  Mississippi  (Rucker  1974;  Atkinson  1974).  This  mound  at  its 
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apex  consisted  of  a  2  m  deep  deposit  of  dark,  organic  soil,  all  but  the 
top  30  cm  of  which  accumulated  during  the  Middle  and  Late  Archaic  per¬ 
iods.  In  the  lower  half  of  this  accretional  mound  were  numerous  Middle 
Archaic  burials,  as  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  eight  skeletons  in 
four  1  x  1  m  test  squares.  Bones  from  two  of  the  skeletons  produced 
adjusted  radiocarbon  dates  of  4660±95  B.C.  and  3880±85  B.C.  Some  of 
these  burials,  including  the  one  which  yielded  the  former  radiocarbon 
date  above,  had  been  placed  on  or  slightly  into  the  sand  at  the  base 
of  the  midden  and  apparently  mounded  over  to  a  height  of  between  45 
and  70  cm  (see  Atkinson  1974:146-149,  Plates  10,  11,  and  Figure  3). 

Another  similar  deep  Archaic  accretional  mound  tested  and  reported 
in  the  Mississippi  portion  of  the  Tombigbee  River  is  22Lo564,  the 
Barnes  Mound  (Blakeman  1974).  This  accretional  mound  possessed  a  dark 
organic  midden  to  a  depth  of  over  2  m  but,  unlike  the  Vaughn  Mound, 
only  two  burials  were  encountered  and  no  evidence  of  intentional 
mounding  was  in  evidence.  However,  the  lowest  levels  of  this  site 
produced  projectile  points  of  Early  Archaic  affiliation  (Blakeman  1974: 
88-89).  A  third  accretional  mound  recently  tested  (Rafferty  et  al. 
1979)  is  the  East  Aberdeen  site  (22Mo819),  which  is  quite  similar  to 
the  Barnes  Mound  in  that  a  dark  organic  midden  extended  to  a  depth  of 
over  2  m.  Like  the  Barnes  Mound,  burials  were  rarely  encountered  and 
lithic  material  ranged  from  Early  Archaic  at  the  bottom  to  Late  Archaic 
in  the  upper  levels.  Very  recently  several  other  deep  midden  mounds  in 
the  Mississippi  portion  of  the  river  have  been  tested,  one  of  which 
produced,  in  addition  to  Archaic  materials,  a  Quad  point  of  Late  Paleo- 
Indian  affiliation  (Sense  1979,  personal  communication).  Two  other 
previously  tested  sites  with  considerably  shallower  deposits  (ca.  1  m) 
include  the  Kellogg  Mound  site  (22C1528)  and  the  site  reported  here, 
the  Kellogg  Village  site  (Blakeman  1974).  Although  the  Archaic  cultur¬ 
al  deposits  of  these  two  sites  were  thinner  and  the  soil  not  as  consis¬ 
tently  organic  in  nature  as  those  discussed  above,  both  were  initially 
occupied  over  6000  years  ago  as  indicated  by  lithic  material  recovered 
and  radiocarbon  dates  obtained  (see  Blakeman  1974:95  and  radiocarbon 
dates  discussion  below  in  this  report).  These  latter  two  sites  are 
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more  similar  to  the  transitory  camps  investigated  in  the  Gainesville 
Lake  in  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  consistently  and 
intensively  occupied  as  the  Vaughn  Mound,  Barnes  Mound,  and  East 
Aberdeen  sites.  Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  (1975:186)  have  suggested 
that  the  extremely  deep  organic  midden  sites  such  as  Vaughn  and  Barnes 
may  represent  Middle  and  Late  Archaic  base  camps  rather  than  transitory 
camps  but  that  both  types  were  probably  a  part  of  the  same  settlement 
system,  which  was  quite  similar  to  the  "central -based  wandering"  system 
described  by  Beardsley  (1955): 

...  a  community  that  spends  part  of  each  year  wandering 

and  the  rest  at  a  settlement  or  'central  base',  to  which 

it  may  or  may  not  consistently  return  in  subsequent  years. 

The  Gulf  Formational  Period  (ca.  2,000  B.C.-100  B.C.) 

By  2,000  B.C.  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  were  making  pottery, 
an  innovation  which  marks  the  end  of  the  Archaic.  This  first  pottery, 
known  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley  as  the  Wheeler  series,  was  tempered  with 
plant  fibers.  This  local  expression  of  the  southeastern  fiber  temper¬ 
ing  tradition  has  been  named  the  Broken  Pumpkin  Creek  phase,  with 
estimated  duration  between  1,000  B.C.  and  500  B.C.  (Jenkins,  Curren, 
and  DeLeon  1975:8).  When  the  several  radiocarbon  dates  of  ca.  2,500- 
2,000  B.C.  on  fiber  tempered  ceramics  from  the  coastal  areas  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  (Stoltman  1966)  are  considered,  however,  Jenkin's 
estimate  of  1,000  B.C.  for  the  introduction  of  this  early  pottery  tra¬ 
dition  to  the  Tombigbee  could  be  too  late.  A  single  corrected  radio¬ 
carbon  date  of  2150+226  B.C.  on  charcoal  from  a  Cofferdam  site  pit 
containing  both  Wheeler  ceramics  and  the  succeeding  Alexander  Series 
ceramics  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:65,  107)  tends  tentatively 
to  support  an  earlier  beginning  date  for  the  Broken  Pumpkin  Creek  phase. 
In  any  case,  there  is  presently  no  evidence  that  overall  cultural  pat¬ 
terns  during  this  phase  were  significantly  different  than  those  of  the 
Late  Archaic  period  (Blakeman  1976;  Jenkins,  Curren  and  DeLeon  1975: 

187;  Ensor  1978:11). 

The  late  part  of  the  Gulf  Formational  period  has  been  called  the 
Henson  Springs  phase  (Jenkins,  Curren  and  DeLeon  1975).  At  the  present 
time  this  phase  is  identified  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  ceramics. 


By  about  500  B.C.  the  fiber  tempered  pottery  had  apparently  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  more  elaborately  decorated  sand  tempered  Alexander  Series 
ceramics,  but  present  evidence  indicates  no  significant  alterations  of 
other  tangible  cultural  manifestations,  such  as  lithic  technology,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  settlement  patterns  (Blakeman  1976:  51;  Jenkins,  Curren 
and  DeLeon  1975:188;  Ensor  1978:12).  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  presently  have  no  evidence  from  either  the  Broken  Pumpkin 
Creek  or  Henson  Springs  phases  regarding  such  cultural  aspects  as 
structure  types  and  burial  customs.  Future  investigations  hopefully 
will  produce  new  data  on  both  phases  so  that  more  comprehensive  com¬ 
parisons  can  be  made  of  overall  cultural  patterns. 

The  Alexander  pottery,  which  often  has  podal  supports,  includes 
the  main  types  Alexander  Incised,  Alexander  Pinched,  Columbus  Punctated 
and  O'Neal  Plain.  These  types  occur  from  the  Gainesville  Lake  in 
the  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Tishomingo  County, 
Mississippi;  further  north  and  east,  the  Alexander  Series  pottery  is 
common  in  the  western  Tennessee  Valley  where  it  was  first  defined  by 
Haag  (1942).  By  about  100  B.C.  the  Alexander  ceramics  were  either 
dominated  by  or  had  been  completely  replaced  by  the  decorated  sand 
tempered  types  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  and  Furrs  Cordmarked,  which 
characterize  the  succeeding  Miller  I  period.  Jenkins  (1978:6)  contends 
that  Alexander  ceramics  were  no  longer  being  made  by  100  B.C.  but  left 
unanswered  is  the  question  of  why  such  artistic  pottery  lost  popularity 
in  favor  of  fabric  impressed  and  cordmarked  pottery.  Was  the  Late 
Henson  Springs  population  decimated  and  replaced  by  intruding  groups 
from  elsewhere  or  did  the  local  population  gradually  cease  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  incised  pottery?  Future  research  will  undoubtedly  answer  the 
questions  surrounding  the  demise  of  the  Alexander  ceramic  making  tradi¬ 
tion. 


Miller  I  Period  (ca.  100  B.C.-A.D.  300) 

This  period  is  represented  ceramically  by  the  sand  tempered  types 
Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed,  Furrs  Cordmarked,  and  Baldwin  Plain.  Furrs 
Cordmarked  was  a  minority  type  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period 
but  it  gradually  increased  in  frequency  until  it  predominated  over 
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Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  at  the  end  of  the  period.  These  types  are 
found  in  direct  association  with  pottery  diagnostic  of  the  Porter 
Hopewell  complex  of  the  Mobile  Bay  area  and  the  Marksville  period  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Bohannon  1972;  Phillips  1970;  Jenkins 
1975;  Cotter  and  Corbett  1951).  As  in  the  Porter  Hopewell/Marksville 
periods,  artificial  burial  mounds  were  constructed  during  the  Miller  I 
period.  The  Miller  I  people  were  participating  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  "Hopewellian  Sphere  of  Interaction"  (Caldwell  1964).  This  inter¬ 
action  involved  widespread  trade  and  eventually  led  to  basically  similar 
cultural  manifestations  over  a  large  area  from  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 

In  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  the  results  of  the  inter¬ 
action  are  most  evident  in  the  Hopewellian  burial  mound  complex,  other 
associated  mortuary  practices,  and  the  occurrence  of  materials  traded 
from  other  areas  (Cotter  and  Corbett  1951;  Bohannon  1972). 

Because  the  Hopewellian  influences  seem  to  appear  well  into  the 
ceramically  defined  Miller  I  period,  Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry 
(1976:27)  applied  the  phase  name  Bynum  to  the  Hopewellian  interaction 
time  span  of  Miller  I,  from  about  A.D.  1  to  A.D.  200.  The  earlier  part 
of  Miller  I,  therefore,  had  the  same  local  ceramics  as  the  Bynum  phase, 
but  lacked  the  Hopewellian  cultural  traits  of  that  phase. 

Jenkins  (1979:258-259)  has  recently  divided  the  Miller  I  period, 
which  he  calls  the  Miller  I  phase,  into  three  subphases  named  Bynum, 
Pharr,  and  Craig's  Landing.  As  mentioned  above,  Blakeman,  Atkinson, 
and  Berry  (1976:37)  had  already  identified  and  named  the  Bynum  phase 
but  for  reasons  unknown  Jenkins  replaced  this  phase  name  with  the  name 
Pharr,  but  identified  it  exactly  the  same  as  did  the  former  investiga¬ 
tors.  He  then  re-designated  the  Bynum  phase  as  the  early  part  of  the 
Miller  I  period,  from  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  1.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
name  manipulation  of  an  established  phase  is  somewhat  mystical;  it 
would  have  been  simpler  to  have  left  the  Bynum  phase  alone  and  given  a 
different  name  to  the  early  part  of  Miller  I,  especially  since  he 
changed  nothing  but  the  name.  In  any  case,  the  early  part  of  the  Miller 
I  period  (c a.  100  B.C. -A.D.  1),  as  described  by  Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and 
Berry  (1976), is  characterized  by  the  domination  of  Baldwin  Plain  and 
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Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  ceramics. 

Jenkins'  third  proposed  division  of  Miller  I,  the  Craig's  Landing 
phase,  is  estimated  to  date  from  A.O.  200  to  300.  During  this  phase 
Furrs  Cordmarked  is  considered  a  major  type  but  was  still  dominated  by 
Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed.  Ceramic  associations  with  Marksville 
Stamped,  variety  Manny  and  Marksville  Incised  indicate  that  the  Craig's 
Landing  phase  was  contemporary  with  the  Late  Marksville  period  centered 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Jenkins  1979:259),  where  it  has  been 
dated  between  A.O.  200  and  400  (Toth  1974). 

Although  the  evidence  is  incomplete  a  new  stone  technology  probably 
began  during  the  Miller  I  period.  The  evidence,  derived  from  excavation 
in  the  Gainesville  Lake,  indicates  that  Miller  I  people  may  have  used 
heat  treatment  as  a  basic  part  of  their  adaptation  to  local  chert 
materials.  For  certain,  heat  treatment  was  common  during  the  Miller  II 
and  III  periods  when  heat  treatment  to  reduce  cobbles  for  tool  manu¬ 
facture  was  pronounced  (Ensor  1979:306). 

Subsistence  during  the  Miller  I  period  appears  to  have  depended 
greatly  on  a  specialized  forest  economy  based  on  hunting  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  plant  foods,  especially  nuts;  shellfish  collecting  became 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  earlier  Henson  Springs  phase.  Although  a 
corn  cob  was  found  in  the  "Miller  I  zone"  at  site  lGr2,  it  was  probably 
intrusive  from  the  "Mississippian  zone"  above  (Jenkins,  Curren,  and 
DeLeon  1975:190). 

The  Miller  II  Period  (ca.  A.D.  300-600) 

The  Miller  II  period  is  characterized  as  the  period  in  which  Furrs 
Cordmarked  ceramics  predominated  and  eventually  replaced  Saltillo  Fabric 
Impressed  pottery.  Burial  mound  construction  continued  but  on  a  modi¬ 
fied  basis,  and  a  sharp  decrease  in  trade  goods  indicates  that  the 
people  were  no  longer  participating  in  the  Hopewell ian  Interaction 
Sphere  (Bohannon  1972;  Jenkins  1975:138). 

Jenkins  (1979:259-260)  has  divided  Miller  II  into  two  subphases, 
Early  Miller  II  (not  named)  and  Late  Miller  II  (the  Turkey  Paw  phase). 
Early  Miller  II  (ca.  A.D.  300-450)  is  characterized  by  Jenkins  as 
having  a  ceramic  assemblage  consisting  of  a  predominance  of  Furrs 
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Cordmarked  over  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  but  with  plain  ceramics  pre¬ 
dominating  over  the  latter.  The  Late  Miller  II  subphase  (ca.  450-600) 
is  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  plain  pottery  and  a  very  low 
frequency  of  Furrs  Cordmarked.  Withers  Fabric  marked  and  a  "narrow 
dowell"  variety  of  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed,  named  variety  China  Bluff, 
predominated  over  Furrs  Cordmarked.  In  addition,  large  sand  tempered 
loop  handles  have  been  identified  in  the  Late  Miller  II  assemblages 
from  the  Gainesville  Lake  area.  Grog  tempered  pottery,  most  of 
which  was  plain,  also  came  into  use  and  eventually  predominated  in  the 
Late  Miller  II  subphase.  Minority  pottery  included  limestone  and  bone 
tempered  types.  At  the  L.A.  Strickland  site  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  Tombigbee  a  Miller  II  component  radiocarbon  dated  at 
A.D.  560  and  A.D.  715  was  void  of  grog  tempered  ceramics  (O'Hear  and 
Conn  1977:39,43).  This  circumstance  has  prompted  Jenkins  (1978:9)  to 
speculate  that  grog  tempering  did  not  reach  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
extreme  upper  portion  of  the  Tombigbee  until  at  least  100  years  after 
its  appearance  in  the  Central  Tombigbee  Valley.  Recently,  he  has 
further  suggested  that  the  component  is  actually  Early  Miller  III  rath¬ 
er  than  Late  Miller  II,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  clay  tempered  pot¬ 
tery  (Jenkins  1979:265). 

Jenkins  has  also  identified  three  rare  grog  tempered  ceramic  types 
in  Late  Miller  II,  Gainesville  Complicated  Stamped,  Yates  Net  Im¬ 
pressed,  and  Wheeler  Check  Stamped  (Jenkins  1979:262).  In  addition, 
numerous  non-local  ceramics  were  present,  including  Mulberry  Creek 
Plain,  Wright  Check  Stamped,  and  Pickwick  Complicated  Stamped,  all  of 
which  are  common  in  northern  Alabama;  associated  non-local  ceramics 
commonly  occurring  in  southern  Alabama  include  McLeod  Check  Stamped, 
McLeod  Simple  Stamped,  Mound  Field  Net  Marked,  Weeden  Island  Red,  and 
Swift  Creek  Complicated  Stamped  (Jenkins  1979:260). 

In  regard  to  other  cultural  configurations  there  seem  to  have  been 
significant  changes  from  Miller  I.  Ensor  (1978:13)  states  that  a  major 
change  in  lithic  technology  had  occurred  in  that  thermal  reduction  had 
begun  to  replace  bipolar  flaking.  He  also  states  that  medium-large 
straight  to  contracting  stemmed  projectile  points  with  tapered 
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shoulders  were  produced,  most  of  which  were  heat  treated;  over  80% 

of  the  debitage  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  cobbles  heated 

prior  to  flaking  (Ensor  1978:15;  1979:306). 

The  Miller  III  Period  (ca.  A.D.  600-A.D.  1100) 

This  Late  Woodland  period  is  defined  ceramically  by  the  presence 

of  major  grog  tempered  pottery  types  previously  known  as  Tishomingo 

Cordmarked,  Tishomingo  Plain,  and  Gainesville  Fabric  Impressed 

(Jennings  1941;  Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  1975:19).  Under 

Jenkins'  (1979)  new  type  variety  system,  these  three  types  are  referred 

to  as  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked,  Baytown  Plain,  and  Withers  Fabric 

Marked;  these  names  will  be  used  hereafter  in  this  report. 

Based  on  data  recovered  from  the  Cofferdam  site,  Blakeman, 

Atkinson,  and  Berry  (1976:42)  defined  a  phase  within  the  Miller  III 

period.  Named  the  Cofferdam  phase,  it  is  described  as  follows: 

Our  data  indicates  that  the  Cofferdam  Phase  dates  to  the 
third  quarter  of  the  first  millennium  A.D.;  that  these 
people  made  relatively  heavy  use  of  the  river  mussels 
available  in  the  local  waterways;  that  they  either  cul¬ 
tivated  themselves  or  had  contact  with  groups  which  culti¬ 
vated  corn;  that  they  dug  large,  bell-shaped  storage  pits; 
and  that  a  common  mortuary  practice  involved  burial  of 
individuals  in  a  partially  flexed  position  in  these  pits 
when  they  were  partially  filled  with  refuse  (Blakeman, 

Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:42). 

Recently  Jenkins  (1979)  has  further  divided  Miller  III  into  three 
subphases.  He  designated  the  Cofferdam  phase  described  above  as  the 
Middle  Miller  III  subphase.  His  Early  Miller  III,  the  Vienna  subphase, 
is  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  grog  tempered  ware  over  sand 
tempered  ware.  Most  of  the  grog  tempered  material  is  Baytown  Plain 
and  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  followed  by  Withers  Fabric  Marked, 

Wheeler  Check  Stamped,  Yates  Net  Impressed,  and  Alligator  Incised. 

The  majority  of  the  sand  tempered  ceramics  are  Baldwin  Plain,  followed 
by  Furrs  Cordmarked  and  a  small  occurrence  of  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed, 
variety  China  Bluff  (Jenkins  1979:264).  Jenkins  (1978:9)  initially 
estimated  Early  Miller  III  to  date  between  A.D.  700  and  800  but 
Gainesville  Lake  radiocarbon  dates  received  later  indicate  to  him 
that  Early  Miller  III  probably  dates  between  A.D.  600  and  900 
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(Jenkins  1979:265-266). 

Jenkins'  Middle  Miller  III,  or  Cofferdam  subphase,  is  characterized 
by  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  being  the  predominant  ceramic  type,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Baytown  Plain  and  Withers  Fabric  Marked;  sand  tempered  types 
are  not  definitely  in  evidence  (Jenkins  1979:266-267).  Other  cultural 
aspects  of  the  Cofferdam  phase,  as  defined  by  Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and 
Berry  (1976:42),  have  been  presented  above. 

Jenkins'  Late  Miller  III,  or  Catfish  Bend  subphase,  is  defined  by 
the  presence  of  fairly  equal  quantities  of  plain  and  cordmarked  grog 
tempered  pottery  sherds  in  the  ceramic  assemblages  from  features. 

Withers  Fabric  Marked  also  increases  somewhat,  at  least  in  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  area.  Ceramic  types  found  in  low  frequencies  in  the  Gainesville 
area  include  Yates  Net  Impressed,  Solomon  Brushed,  Alligator  Incised, 
Gainesville  Cob  Marked,  Gainesville  Simple  Stamped,  Evansville  Punctate, 
Avoyelles  Punctate,  and  a  variety  of  Wheeler  Check  Stamped  with  large 
rhomboidal  checks  (Jenkins  1978:10).  Presently,  most  of  these  minority 
types  have  not  been  found  in  association  with  Miller  III  farther  north 
in  the  Tombigbee  River  Valley. 

Newly  received  radiocarbon  dates  have  also  precipitated  a  change 
by  Jenkins  in  regard  to  the  Middle  and  Late  Miller  III  subphases.  Ini¬ 
tially  he  had  estimated  that  the  Middle  Miller  III  subphase  dated  be¬ 
tween  A.D.  800  and  900  and  Late  Miller  III  between  A.D.  900  and  1100. 

He  now  holds  the  opinion  that  there  was  actually  no  temporal  separation 
between  the  Cofferdam  and  Catfish  Bend  subphases;  in  other  words,  there 
were  apparently  two  spatially  different  cultural  manifestations  co¬ 
existing  in  the  latter  part  of  Miller  III,  between  ca.  A.D.  900  and 
1000  (Jenkins  1979:269). 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  significant  population  increase  dur¬ 
ing  Miller  III  which  may  have  resulted  from  increased  maize  horticul¬ 
ture,  evidence  for  which  was  recovered  at  the  Cofferdam  site  (Blakeman, 
Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:118-121).  The  large  quantity  and  variety  of 
animal  bones  found  in  association  with  all  three  Miller  III  subphases 
indicate  that  hunting  techniques  had  been  refined;  the  more  efficient 
bow  and  arrow,  indicated  by  small  Madison  points,  came  to  be 
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extensively  used  by  Miller  III  people.  Shellfish  collecting  became 
more  intense  in  Miller  III  times  and  was  possibly  a  result  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  increase. 

In  regard  to  Miller  III  period  lithic  technology,  Ensor  (1978:15) 
states  that  heat  treatment  practices  continued  from  Miller  II  but 
that  a  distinct  technological  change  occurred.  The  change  had  to  do 
with  the  temperature  at  which  chert  was  heated.  From  thermal  heating 
experiments  conducted,  Ensor  concludes  that  Miller  III  groups  were 
heating  chert  gravels  to  temperatures  in  excess  of  500°  C,  as  opposed 
to  temperatures  between  300  and  400°  C  during  the  Miller  II  period. 

The  500°  C+  temperature  produced  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat  spalled 
materials,  which  Ensor  believes  to  have  been  an  intentional  reduction 
practice.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  following  facts:  (1)  the 
small  size  of  Miller  III  projectile  points;  this  would  have  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  low  temperature  heating  to  prevent  heat  spalling  of 
cobbles.  In  other  words.  Miller  II  people  intentionally  heated  below 
400°  C  in  order  to  prevent  thermal  explosion  so  extensive  as  to  make 
the  cobble  useless  for  the  manfacture  of  their  medium-large,  stemmed 
projectile  points,  but  this  was  of  no  concern  to  Miller  III  people  who 
could  still  make  small  arrow  points  from  the  exploded  fragments.  (2) 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  cores  in  Miller  III  assemblages  (3)  the 
deep  red  color  and  more  lustrious  nature  of  the  materials  in  Miller  III 
assemblages  which  indicates  high  temperature  heating,  and  (4)  the 
generally  smaller  flake  size  in  Miller  III,  "suggesting  the  reduction 
of  smaller  pieces"  (Ensor  1978:16). 

Terminal  Miller  III  (the  Gainesville  Phase:  ca.  A.D.  1000-1100) 

The  Gainesville  phase,  recently  established  by  Jenkins  (1978:11; 
1979:270)  is  characterized  as  being  little  different  than  Late  Miller 
III  except  for  the  addition  of  a  few  Mississippian  traits.  A  small 
amount  of  shell  tempered  ceramics  are  found  in  association  with  the 
grog  tempered  ceramics;  occasionally  grog  tempered  ceramics  with  loop 
handles  occur  in  the  assemblages.  In  addition,  the  house  form  changed 
from  round  to  rectangular  and  burial  positions  changed  from  "tightly 
flexed  with  no  consistent  orientation  to  semi -extended  on  the  back  or 
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side  with  heads  oriented  to  the  east"  (Jenkins  1979:270-271).  Burial 
data  from  the  Cofferdam  site,  however,  does  not  support  the  purported 
change  from  tightly  flexed  in  Early,  Middle,  and  Late  Miller  III  to 
semi-extended  in  the  Gainesville  phase,  for  eight  out  of  10  burials  at 
that  supposed  Middle  Miller  III  site  were  semi-extended  on  the  back. 
Moreover,  all  but  one  of  these  burials  were  oriented  with  the  heads 
toward  the  west  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:104).  Since  the 
Cofferdam  burials  do  not  conform  to  Jenkins'  Middle  Miller  III  burial 
trait  identification,  it  is  interesting  that  he  would  state  that  the 
Cofferdam  site  "fits  nicely"  in  that  subphase  (Jenkins  1978:10).  In 
actuality,  the  Cofferdam  burials  more  closely  fit  Jenkins'  Gainesville 
phase  in  that  the  burials  were  semi -extended  on  the  back  rather  than 
tightly  flexed  and  were  oriented  consistently,  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  Cofferdam  burials  were  consistently  oriented  to  the  west  in¬ 
stead  of  the  east,  as  defined  for  the  Gainesville  phase.  However,  any 
consistency  of  orientation  for  the  Cofferdam  burials  contradicts  his 
definition  of  the  Cofferdam  subphase  burial  customs. 

Jenkins  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  Middle,  Late,  and  Terminal 
Miller  III  subphases  were  coeval  and  extended  in  time  to  about  A.D. 

1100.  Although  three  Cofferdam  dates  on  charcoal  fell  between  A.D.  400 
and  600  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:107),  two  other  dates  on 
charcoal  were  A.D.  1180+70  and  A.D.  1215+110  (UGA  1372,  not  received 
in  time  for  publication  in  report);  additionally,  a  date  obtained  from 
human  bone  was  A.D.  1435±209.  The  A.D.  1180  and  1215  dates,  therefore, 
may  be  generally  accurate  and  the  Miller  III  occupation  at  Cofferdam 
could  have  occurred  very  late  in  the  Miller  III  period  when  Mississip¬ 
pi  influences  were  present.  The  presence  of  one  shell  tempered  sherd 
in  each  of  three  Miller  III  pits  at  Cofferdam  could  also  be  significant. 
One  of  these.  Feature  Z,  produced  the  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  1215+110, 
mentioned  above.  Both  Feature  Z  and  F,  which  produced  the  date  of 
1180+70,  contained  grog  tempered  ceramics  with  flaring  rims  similar  to 
some  Mississippi  vessels  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:45-46). 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  suggested  by  Jenkins  (1979:269),  that  the 
Miller  III  component  at  Cofferdam  represents  one  of  several  cultural 
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variations  within  the  Late  Miller  III  population  of  the  central  and 
upper  valley  and  that  these  variations  may  have  resulted  from  the  degree 
of  external  cultural  influences  to  which  separate  groups  were  subjected. 
The  Mississippian  Period  (ca.  A. D. 1000-1540) 

The  Mississippian  period  is  represented  in  the  Upper  and  Central 
Tombigbee  Valley  by  both  ceremonial  mound  sites  and  small  outlying  vil¬ 
lage  sites.  More  often  than  not  the  Mississippian  sites  on  the  river 
proper  were  also  occupied  during  the  Miller  III  period  and  usually 
during  earlier  periods  also.  As  in  the  Miller  III  period,  shellfish 
collecting,  wild  plant  food  collecting,  and  hunting  and  fishing  were 
practiced  by  the  Mississippians  but  corn  agriculture  undoubtedly  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  diet. 

Mississippian  occupation  has  been  found  along  the  Tombigbee  from 
the  Gainesville  Lock  and  Dam  to  the  headwaters  of  the  river  in  Tisho¬ 
mingo  County,  Mississippi,  but  the  more  heavily  settled  area  was  in  the 
Slack  Prairie  zone  south  of  Columbus,  Mississippi  (Blakeman  1975:102; 
Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976:23-25).  All  but  one  of  the  six  known 
temple  mound/ceremonial  sites  on  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River 
proper  are  located  south  of  Columbus.  These  sites  are  the  Butler  Mound 
(22Lo500),  the  two  Chowder  Springs  Mounds  (22Lo554  and  555),  the 
Coleman  Mound  (22Lc507),  and  the  Lubbub  Creek  Mound  ( 1 Pi 85 ) .  The  mound 
site  north  of  Columbus  is  the  Cotton  Gin  Port  Mound  (22Mo500),  located 
near  Amory,  Mississippi.  A  few  other  temple  mound  sites  are  scattered 
in  the  Tombigbee  drainage  along  secondary  streams,  the  Lyon's  Bluff 
site  and  mound  (220kl)  on  Line  Creek  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi 
(Marshall  1973)  being  the  only  one  of  these  adequately  investigated 
to  date. 

Archaeological  investigations  of  Mississippian  sites  have  produced 
cultural  materials  often  similar  or  identical  to  those  present  at  the 
Moundville  Ceremonial  Center  in  Alabama.  For  example,  Mississippian 
ceramic  types  found  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  include 
Mississippi  Plain,  Bell  Plain,  Moundville  Incised,  Carthage  Incised, 
Moundville  Engraved,  Mound  Place  Incised,  Moundville  Red  Filmed,  Barton 
Incised,  Parkin  Punctate,  and  Nodena  Red  and  White  (Nielsen  and 
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Jenkins  1973;  Marshall  1973;  Rucker  1974;  Blakeman  1975;  Jenkins,  Curren, 
and  DeLeon  1975;  Jenkins  1979).  Some  of  the  recent  excavations  of 
Mississippian  sites  have  not  yet  been  reported  and  one  large  temple 
mound  site  ( 1 P i S 5 )  is  presently  being  investigated.  The  Mississippian 
occupation  at  the  Kellogg  site  is  treated  below  in  this  report  and 
includes  more  information  on  the  Mississippian  culture  than  is  presented 
here. 

The  Protohistoric  and  Historic  Period  (1540-present) 

The  Mississippian  cultures  of  the  Upper  and  Central  Toinbigbee 
Valley  apparently  declined  significantly  after  A.D.  1500  and  occupation 
of  the  river  proper  seems  to  have  been  minimal.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  Mississippian  ceramics  mentioned  above  continued  for  some  time  after 
A.D.  1500  but  most  of  the  pottery  being  made  by  1690  had  only  super¬ 
ficial  similarities  to  the  early  types  (Jennings  1941;  Atkinson  1975, 
1976,  1979)  and  have  been  archaeologically  associated  with  the  historic 
tribes  of  the  area,  such  as  the  Chickasaw.  Apparently  coupled  with  the 
breakdown  of  Mississippian  culture  was  a  change  in  settlement  patterns, 
for  rarely  have  protohistoric/historic  contact  aboriginal  cultural 
materials  been  found  on  the  Tombigbee  River  terraces  where  earlier 
Mississippian  sites  are  located.  Instead,  at  historic  contact  in  1690 
the  Chickasaws  were  concentrated  in  the  Black  Prairie  zone  in  an  area 
of  ridges  and  hills  near  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  still  in  the  Tombigbee 
drainage  but  about  40  km  (25  miles)  west  of  the  river.  Further  south 
another  large  settlement  area  in  1690  was  located  in  the  Black  Prairie 
zone  on  hills  and  ridges  near  Starkville,  Mississippi,  also  about  40  km 
west  of  the  river.  This  settlement  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Chachiuma  (Atkinson  1979),  a  group  located  between  the  Chickasaw 
to  the  north  and  the  Choctaw  to  the  south. 

The  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  river  terraces  during  late 
prehistoric  times  in  favor  of  the  upland  prairie  area  can  be  partially 
attributed  to  a  more  concentrated  utilization  of  the  open  grassland 
areas  scattered  within  the  prairie.  Although  the  wooded  Tombigbee 
River  floodplain  was  probably  exploited  by  hunters  during  proto-historic 
times,  the  open  prairie  areas  and  adjacent  forests  would  have  supported 
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a  great  diversity  of  wild  plant  and  animal  life.  Such  open  areas, 
unincumbered  by  shade,  would  have  produced  lush  growth  of  small  plants 
and  shrubs,  which  would  have  provided  food  for  both  humans  and  herbi¬ 
vorous  and  omnivorous  animals  such  as  deer,  bear,  and  turkey.  The 
forests  surrounding  these  open  grasslands,  which  might  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  controlled  burning,  would  have  provided  a  more  exploitable 
faunal  resource  than  the  river  proper,  where  browsing  areas  would  have 
been  more  limited.  Moreover,  the  numerous  creeks  traversing  the  upland 
prairie,  with  wooded  floodplains  often  more  than  2  km  wide,  would  have 
possessed  the  same  basic  floral  and  faunal  resources  as  the  Tombigbee 
River  and  its  floodplain.  In  addition,  the  rich  soils  of  the  Prairie 
were  conducive  to  aboriginal  agriculture  (Adair  1930:438).  Adair,  an 
early  18th  century  trader,  states  in  regard  to  the  Chickasaws  that 
every  dwelling  house  had  a  small  field  nearby  in  which  were  planted 
corn  in  rows  spaced  about  1  nt  apart.  Between  the  corn  rows  they 
planted  "pumpkins,  water-melons,  marsh-mallows,  sunflowers,  and  sundry 
sorts  of  beans  and  peas,  the  last  two  of  which  yield  a  large  increase" 
(Adair  1930:439).  Thus,  the  upland  Prairie  provided  a  more  diversified 
subsistence  system  than  the  Tombigbee  River  proper,  and  in  late  pre¬ 
historic  times  habitation  locale  was  commensurate  with  the  more  inten¬ 
sively  developed  utilization  of  the  former  area. 

Abandonment  of  the  Tombigbee  River  proper  can  also  be  attributed 
to  social  and  defensive  factors.  The  breakdown  of  the  rigid  Mississip- 
pian  social  system  and  the  apparent  ensuing  confederation  of  culturally 
similar  people  into  separate  "tribes"  living  together  in  areally  re¬ 
stricted  settlements  or  "towns"  would  also  have  made  the  broad  open 
prairies  more  attractive  for  habitation.  In  the  Tombigbee  River  flood- 
plain  large,  well-drained,  and  otherwise  suitable  areas  for  year  around 
occupation  by  extremely  large  numbers  of  people  did  not  exist.  The 
upland  prairie  provided  such  large  areas,  thereby  enabling  the  various 
culturally  related  families  and  affiliated  groups  of  the  Tombigbee 
Valley  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  for  economic,  social, 
and  defensive  purposes. 
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The  upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley  remained  under  Indian 
control  until  the  early  1800' s  when  several  treaties  were  signed  that 
turned  the  area  over  to  the  United  States  Government  and  resulted  in 
Indian  removal  to  Oklohoma  Territory.  Thereafter,  the  area  was  quickly 
inhabited  by  non-Indian  settlers. 
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IV.  THE  EXCAVATIONS 


Introduction 


The  Kellogg  site  excavations  were  authorized  with  the  receipt  of 
a  notice  to  proceed  letter  dated  June  16,  1978,  from  the  Contracting 
Officer,  U. S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile  District.  The  period  between 
June  16,  1978,  and  June  28,  1978,  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
field  work  i.e.,  finding  a  field  house,  collecting  equipment,  purchas¬ 
ing  supplies,  coordinating  with  the  local  Corps  officials,  obtaining 
two  sanitary  toilets  required  by  Corps  safety  rules,  and  assembling  a 
field  crew  made  up  partially  of  persons  from  other  states  who  had  to 
travel  long  distances.  The  field  work  was  initiated  on  June  29. 


Methodology 


The  excavation  methods  utilized  at  the  Kellogg  site  were  partially 
dictated  by  the  "General  Excavation  Plan"  attached  to  the  Scope  of 
Work  which  accompanied  the  notification  to  proceed.  A  research  propo¬ 
sal  from  Mississippi  State  University  was  not  solicited  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers;  the  excavation  plan  attached  to  the  Scope  of  Work  was 
formulated  by  Corps  personnel  in  Mobile.  The  following  is  quoted 
directed  from  the  "General  Excavation  Plan": 

The  Kellogg  Site  (22C1527)  offers  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evaluate  various  technical  aspects  of  field 
archaeology.  The  evaluation  will  potentially  yield  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  lead  to  more  efficient  field  techniques 
at  similar,  yet  larger  sites  still  to  be  investigated 
within  the  Tombigbee  River  Multi-Resource  District.  To 
implement  these  comparisons,  the  site  will  be  quadrisected. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  two  transects  (the  center  of 
the  site)  a  four-by-four  meter  block  will  be  isolated  with 
a  one-meter-wide  trench  cut  by  backhoe.  The  block  will 
then  be  subdivided  into  16  squares,  each  one  meter  square. 

Four  additional  four  meter-square  blocks  will  be  excavated 
in  an  identical  manner.  Two  blocks  will  be  placed  on  each 
transect  of  the  site  near  the  margin,  yet  totally  within 
the  midden  deposit. 
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One  square  of  [each]  block  will  be  removed  in  chunks 
for  complete  flotation.  The  flotation  receptacle  shall  be 
a  screen- bottomed  device  of  between  490  microns  and  window 
screen  size. 

Four  squares  of  [each]  block  will  be  subjected  to  water¬ 
screening.  A  screen  of  different  size  will  be  used  for  each 
of  these  squares.  Suggested  sizes  are  V ,  V' ,  window  screen 
and  ca.  490  microns.  In  any  event,  one  of  the  two  smaller 
sizes  will  be  identical  to  that  used  in  the  flotation  device. 

The  material  from  two  squares  [in  each  block]  will  be 
subjected  to  dry  screening  with  suggested  screen  dimensions 
of  h"  and  .  All  materials  remaining  in  the  screen  from 
the  above  three  techniques  will  be  recovered  and  quantified 
in  each  minimally  by  weight.  Counts  should  be  made  where 
appropriate. 

One  square  [in  each  block]  will  be  collected  by  tradi¬ 
tional  techniques;  e.g.,  hand  selection  during  troweling. 

Three  dimensional  coordinates  will  be  maintained  to  the 
nearest  centimeter  in  this  unit. 

Throughout  [each]  block,  feature  provenience  will  be 
maintained  at  all  times. 

Additional  excavations  of  not  less  than  90  m3  will  be 
accomplished  on  the  site;  placement  and  technique  to  be 
at  the  professional  discretion  of  the  Contractor. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  testing  conducted  in 
1974  (Blakeman  1975)  had  not  indicated  the  presence  of  burials  and  the 
few  features  discovered  indicated  that  a  relatively  low  quantity  of  the 
latter  were  present.  By  July  19,  however,  the  first  block  excavation 
had  revealed  the  presence  of  numerous  burials,  postmolds,  and  other 
features.  The  slow  processes  already  involved  with  some  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  techniques  (hand  recovery,  dry  screening,  etc.),  combined  with  the 
excavation  and  recording  of  burials,  postmolds,  and  other  features 
created  a  serious  time  problem.  The  first  block  excavations  were  tak¬ 
ing  far  too  much  time  for  four  such  blocks  to  be  excavated  by  September 
1.  Moreover,  the  Scope  of  Work  stipulated  that  an  additional  90  m3  of 
the  site  was  to  be  excavated  by  a  technique  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Contractor.  On  August  2,  this  problem  was  discussed  at  the  site 
with  a  Corps  representative  and  the  black  excavation  requirement 
was  subsequently  reduced  from  four  4  m  x  4  m  blocks  to  a  single 
4  m  x  4  m  block  and  a  second  4  m  x  2  m  block.  After  August  2, 
therefore,  the  excavations  were  oriented  toward  finishing  the  two 
block  excavations  and  at  the  same  time  recovering  as  much  additional 
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data  as  possible  from  the  remainder  of  the  site  by  stripping  with 
heavy  machinery.  To  clarify  the  excavation  procedures  used  at  the 
Kellogg  site,  each  specific  activity  conducted  during  the  excavation 
is  discussed  below. 

Clearing  the  Site 

The  site  was  first  cleared  of  small  trees  and  undergrowth,  pri¬ 
marily  by  a  bulldozer  and  driver  graciously  furnished  by  Folk  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  the  contractor  engaged  in  the  excavation  of  the  channel - 
cut.  The  driver  did  an  excellent  job  of  clearing  without  gouging  into 
the  soil  and  damage  to  the  surface  was  minimal.  A  very  large  oak  tree 
and  some  smaller  adjacent  trees  were  left  standing  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  site  and  the  trees  on  the  east  side  on  the  immediate  edge  of 
the  river  bank  were  also  left  intact.  The  bulldozer-cleared  area  was 
further  cleaned  up  by  the  field  crew  using  a  chainsaw,  axes,  and 
kaiser  blades. 

Gridding  and  Mapping 

Following  the  clearing  operation,  north-south  and  east-west  base 
lines  were  established  and  staked  at  two  meter  intervals.  Additional 
grid  stakes  were  placed  as  needed  for  provenience  control  in  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  blocks  and  recording  of  features  located  during  stripping. 
The  base  lines  intersect  stake  was  arbitrarily  numbered  200N200E  and 
designated  as  a  datum  point;  a  second  datum  point  for  intrasite  level¬ 
ing  control  was  established  at  stake  204N210E.  The  site  was  mapped 
with  a  transit  by  taking  readings  on  stakes  on  the  base  lines  at  2  to 
4  m  intervals  and  by  taking  4  to  6  in  interval  readings  on  radiating 
lines  of  sight  from  the  base  lines  intersect  datum  stake.  Following 
the  field  work  the  elevation  figures  recorded  were  used  to  prepare  the 
topographic  map  (Figure  3). 

Following  the  1974  testing  (Blakeman  1975)  the  datum  point  estab¬ 
lished  then  was  marked  by  driving  an  iron  pipe  into  the  ground  but 
subsequent  disturbance  of  the  area  alongside  the  road  prevented  its 
relocation  in  1978.  Thus,  the  completely  new  grid  and  datums  discussed 
above  had  to  be  established;  the  1974  test  squares  shown  on  Figure  3 
are  approximate  locations. 
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Excavation  and  Recovery  Techniques 

As  mentioned  above  the  Kellogg  site  was  viewed  as  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  various  excavation  techniques  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
evaluative  data  that  could  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  other 
sites  within  the  Tombigbee  River  Multiple-Resource  District.  Below 
each  technique  as  applied  at  the  Kellogg  site  is  discussed;  the  several 
techniques  have  already  been  stated  above. 

Block  isolation  and  excavation.  Two  blocks,  one  4  m  x  4  m  and 
the  other  4  m  x  2  m  in  size,  were  isolated  by  digging  a  70  cm-wide 
backhoe  trench  with  a  rented  machine  called  a  "Bobcat".  Fortunately 
this  machine  was  fairly  easy  to  learn  to  operate  and  after  an  hour 
or  so  of  practice  those  on  the  crew  who  dug  the  trenches  (the 
supervisors)  became  quite  proficient  at  it.  Since  the  bucket  of 
the  backhoe  was  only  70  cm  wide  the  one  meter-wide  stipulation  in 
the  Scope  of  Work  was  necessarily  modified.  The  4  m  x  4  m  block 
(Block  1),  located  near  the  center  of  the  site,  was  isolated  first 
(Plate  3).  The  soil  from  the  backhoe  trench  was  piled  alongside 
the  trench  and  later  removed  with  the  Bobcat  using  a  front  end 
loader  bucket  attachment  that  was  interchangeable  with  the  backhoe. 

The  trench  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  1  meter  without  regard  for  possible 
features  or  artifacts.  However,  when  the  feet  of  a  burial  were 
encountered  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  trench,  excavation  of  that 
part  of  the  trench  was  suspended  until  the  burial  could  be  carefully 
excavated  by  hand  along  with  the  1  m  square  into  which  part  of  it 
intruded.  After  the  burial  was  excavated  and  removed  a  few  days 
later,  the  trench  was  completed  by  hand  with  shovels,  for  the  Bobcat 
had  been  returned  to  the  owner. 

After  troweling  the  walls  smooth  and  drawing  and  photographing 
the  wall  profiles  in  the  trench,  the  block  was  divided  into  16  one 
m  squares  and  excavation  begun.  One  of  the  first  squares  excavated 
was  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  block;  it  contained  part  of  the 
burial  encountered  in  the  trench.  As  stipulated  in  the  "General 
Excavation  Plan",  eight  squares  of  the  block  were  each  to  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner:  one  completely  floated,  one  waterscreened 
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through  H"  mesh,  one  waterscreened  through  V'  mesh,  one  waterscreened 
through  window  screen  (1/16"  mesh),  one  waterscreened  through  490 
micron  mesh,  one  dry  screened  through  h"  mesh,  one  dry  screened 
through  V'  mesh,  and  one  collected  by  hand  selection  of  artifacts 
only.  These  methods  were  used  on  Block  1  with  the  exception  of  the 
490  micron  waterscreen  recovery.  Waiver  of  this  technique  was  agreed 
to  by  the  contracting  officer's  representative  when  the  Principal 
Investigator  advised  him  that  such  a  screen  large  enough  for  a 
water  screen  frame  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  few  manufacturers 
who  make  screens  with  mesh  that  small.  Even  if  such  a  screen 
had  been  available  it  is  quite  probable  that  waterscreening  through 
a  mesh  that  fine  would  have  been  next  to  impossible,  for  many  sand 
grains  are  larger  than  490  microns. 

In  summary,  seven  squares  of  Block  1  were  subjected  to  the 
above  recovery  techniques,  excluding  the  490  micron  waterscreen. 

As  stated  in  the  "General  Excavation  Plan",  the  remaining  eight 
squares  (now  nine  counting  the  waived  490  micron  waterscreen  square) 
were  to  be  excavated  by  any  technique  desired  by  the  contractor. 

These  nine  squares  were  hand  excavated  by  levels  and  the  soil  was 
waterscreened  through  y  mesh.  Figure  4  shows  the  16  squares  of 
Block  1  and  the  recovery  techniques  used  on  each. 

As  there  was  no  specific  stipulation  in  the  "General  Excavation 
Plan"  as  to  how  feature  fill  was  to  be  treated  the  Principal  Inves¬ 
tigator  instructed  the  crew  to  waterscreen  all  feature  fill  through 
a  V  screen  with  a  window  screen  underneath,  after  flotation  samples 
were  collected.  However,  upon  learning  that  the  features  in  Block  1 
were  being  treated  this  way,  the  contracting  officer's  representa¬ 
tive  informed  the  Principal  Investigator  that  the  features  in  each 
square  were  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  recovery  technique 
as  the  general  midden.  Since  we  had  already  excavated  a  number  of 
features  it  was  agreed  that  feature  excavation  would  continue  as  it 
had  started  in  Block  1  but  that  features  in  Block  2  would  be  treated 
according  to  the  particular  technique  being  used  in  the  square  or 
squares  in  which  they  were  located. 
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As  mentioned  above.  Block  2  (Plate  4)  was  reduced  in  size  by 
mutual  agreement  from  4mx4mto4mx?m.  The  same  recovery 
techniques  used  in  Block  1  were  used  in  the  eight  squares  of  Block  2 
(Figure  4).  Since  the  490  micron  water  screen  technique  had  been 
waived  two  squares  instead  of  one  were  waterscreened  through  V  mesh. 

In  digging  the  Block  2  backhoe  trench  three  burials  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  one  each  in  the  south,  west,  and  north  side  trenches  (Figure 
5).  Again,  the  trench  excavations  were  suspended  until  the  burials 
were  removed  by  hand  and  then  the  trenches  were  completed  with  shovels. 

Post  hole  testing.  In  order  to  determine  overall  internal  strati¬ 
graphy  a  series  of  small  holes  were  dug  across  the  site  with  a  post 
hole  digger  (Figure  3).  This  operation  is  discussed  in  more  detail 
below  under  the  heading  "Stratigraphy." 

Stripping  with  heavy  machinery.  Approximately  500  square  meters 
of  the  Kellogg  site  were  investigated  by  stripping  off  the  upper  soil 
deposit  with  a  road  grader  supplied  by  Folk  Construction  Company. 

The  original  plan  had  been  to  conduct  the  stripping  operation  after 
completion  of  the  block  excavation  but  in  order  to  determine  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  nature  of  expected  features  beforehand  a  single  grader  blade- 
width  area  along  the  west  side  of  Blocks  1  and  2  was  stripped  before 
the  block  excavations  were  completed.  In  this  strip,  designated  Grader 
Strip  1  (Figure  5),  about  15  cm  of  the  midden  were  removed  by  the  road 
grader.  One  row  of  burials  had  already  been  discovered  as  a  result  of 
the  Block  1  excavation  and  the  grader  strip  revealed  a  second  row, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  features.  By  this  time  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  obvious  that  the  site  held  numerous  burials  and  the  time 
available  for  excavating  them  and  the  even  more  numerous  other 
features  became  a  matter  of  great  concern.  From  that  time  on,  there¬ 
fore,  excavation  of  the  blocks  and  the  features  revealed  by  stripping 


were  conducted  concurrently. 

One  major  problem  occurred  in  stripping  the  site.  Because  of  the 
dense  amount  of  shell  present,  post  molds,  burials,  and  other  features 
usually  could  not  be  discerned  until  the  stripping  had  been  carried 
into  the  soil  below  the  obscuring  shell;  then  they  were  usually  quite 
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Figure  4 
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obvious,  especially  those  which  contained  shells.  The  problem, 
however,  resulted  when  the  grader,  cutting  at  a  consistent  level, 
would  remove  all  the  shallower  shell  zone  on  the  margins  of  the  site 
but  not  completely  remove  it  in  the  central  portion  where  the  shell 
zone  was  deepest.  This  inconsistency,  therefore,  exposed  features  in 
half  of  the  strip  while  most  of  those  in  the  other  half  were  still 
obscured.  In  order  to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  exposed  features 
by  the  wheels  and  blade  of  the  grader  the  stripping  had  to  be  suspended 
until  the  features  could  be  recorded  and  investigated.  As  a  result, 
time  did  not  always  allow  the  complete  removal  of  the  shell  zone  in 
certain  areas  of  each  grader  strip.  These  stripped  areas  of  the  site 
where  the  shell  zone  was  not  completely  removed  are  indicated  on 
Feature  5,  which  shows  a  significant  sparcity  of  recorded  features  in 
those  areas. 

Because  so  much  time  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  numerous 
burials  and  other  features  of  the  post-Archaic  occupations,  deep 
stripping  into  the  Archaic  deposit  was  limited.  On  the  next  to  last 
day  of  the  field  work,  however,  an  earth  mover,  or  pan,  was  obtained 
from  the  construction  company  and  used  in  Grader  Cut  1  to  remove 
layers  of  soil  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  cultural  deposit  (ca. 

1  m  maximum).  This  machine  was  used  instead  of  the  grader  because  of 
its  ability  to  remove  more  soil  faster  and  in  thicker  strips  than  the 
grader,  a  capability  required  because  of  the  time  factor.  In  using 
the  earth  mover  to  at  least  sample  an  extended  area  of  the  Archaic 
zone,  some  post-Archaic  burials  and  other  features  were  encountered 
that  had  not  been  detected  earlier  because  of  the  incompletely  removed 
and  obscuring  shell  zone.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  were  10 
Mississippian  burials  on  the  north  half  of  the  strip  that  proved  to 
be  in  line  with  the  5  rowed  burials  already  excavated  that  had  been 
revealed  by  the  road  grader  in  the  south  half  of  the  strip.  Most  of 
the  burials  encountered  by  the  earth  mover  were  badly  damaged  and  many 
bones  of  some  skeletons  were  not  recovered.  The  purpose  of  the  deep 
stripping  was  accomplished,  however,  because  several  Archaic  features 
were  exposed,  recorded,  and  excavated,  thereby  providing  a  more 


comprehensive  sample  of  the  nature  of  the  Archaic  occupation  than 
would  have  been  acquired  otherwise. 

Provenience  control  and  recording.  Except  for  the  disturbed  5-15 
cm  thick  plowzone  (Level  1),  which  was  removed  in  its  entirety,  each  of 
the  two  cultural  zones  (discussed  below)  in  the  isolated  blocks  were 
excavated  in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels  and  were  numbered  consecutively. 
Vertical  profile  drawings  were  made  of  all  four  walls  of  each  isolated 
block  before  excavation;  other  vertical  profiles  were  drawn  as  the 
excavation  of  the  individual  squares  progressed.  Plan  drawings  were 
made  of  each  level  of  the  individual  1  m  squares.  Additional  horizon¬ 
tal  and  vertical  profiles  were  drawn  of  each  feature  excavated,  and 
horizontal  profiles  were  drawn  of  each  burial  pit.  Following  the 
exposure  of  the  bones,  scale  drawings  were  made  of  each  skeleton  in 
situ,  along  with  any  associated  grave  goods.  Excavated  features  in 
the  grader  strips  were  also  treated  in  this  manner.  Vertical  control 
was  maintained  with  the  use  of  a  water  level  consisting  of  a  long 
clear  plastic  tube  filled  with  water  (see  Irwin-Wil 1 iams  1970:108-110 
for  a  description  of  this  simple  but  extremely  accurate  intrasite 
level ing  device) . 

Burials,  post  molds,  and  other  features  exposed  in  the  grader 
strips  were  plotted  on  an  overall  plan  map  with  the  transit  and  more 
detailed  drawings  were  made  of  the  individual  grader  strips  by  using 
metric  tapes  and  folding  rulers.  AH  burials  and  other  features  were 
numbered  consecutively  as  they  were  recorded.  Appropriate  detailed 
data  forms  for  levels  and  features  were  filled  out  by  the  individual 
excavator  and  approved  by  a  supervisor.  Both  black  and  white  and  color 
photographs  were  taken  of  features,  burials,  and  important  profiles. 

All  cultural  materials  recovered  were  bagged  and  labeled  by  provenience 
and  each  bag  was  assigned  a  bag  number,  labeled  accordingly,  and 
appropriate  provenience  data  was  entered  on  a  bag  list.  The  bag  num¬ 
bers,  provience  data,  date,  and  excavator's  initials  were  written  on 
pieces  of  flagging  tape  with  a  magic  marker  and  placed  in  each  wheel¬ 
barrow  of  soil  and  dumped  into  the  waterscreens  with  the  soil;  after 
waterscreening,  the  materials  left  in  the  screen  were  then  transferred 
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to  small  screens  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Afterwards  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  tapes  was  written  on  bags  into  which  the  materials  were 
placed.  The  tapes  were  placed  in  the  labeled  bags  where  they  remained 
until  lab  analysis  was  conducted. 

Recovery  of  cultural  materials  and  soil  samples.  Waterscreening 
was  conducted  on  the  site  by  using  a  wooden  waterscreen  apparatus  which 
held  two  1  m  x  1  m  screen  frames.  A  sturdy  wooden  platform  was  built 
in  front  of  the  waterscreen  apparatus  for  wheelbarrow  access.  The 
waterscreen  operation  was  set  up  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bank  on  the 
northeast  margin  of  the  site.  Water  was  supplied  by  a  pump  with  a  4- 
cycle  engine  placed  near  the  water's  edge.  The  pump  pushed  water  up 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river  through  a  single  hose;  a  "T"  joint  in  the 
hose  part  way  up  the  river  bank  divided  the  water  into  two  hoses,  one 
for  each  waterscreen  frame.  Water  pressure  was  excellent  and  the  only 
problems  that  occurred  were  occasional  mechanical  breakdowns  of  the 
waterpump  engine. 

Of  the  24  1  m  x  1  m  units  excavated,  16  were  subjected  to  water¬ 
screening;  the  screen  sizes  have  been  discussed  above  and  are  shown  for 
each  square  in  Figure  4  above.  In  addition  most  of  the  excavated  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  blocks  and  all  from  the  grader  strip  operation  were  water- 
screened.  The  features  were  waterscreened  through  V'  mesh  with  window 
screen  underneath;  burial  pit  fill  was  waterscreened  through  h,"  mesh 
only. 

Dryscreening  was  conducted  by  suspending  a  screen  frame  from  the 
center  of  a  large  tripod  built  of  small  trees  cut  near  the  site.  Always 
this  operation  was  set  up  on  the  site  near  the  particular  unit  being 
excavated.  Four  1  m  x  1  m  units  were  dryscreened,  two  with  y  mesh  and 
two  with  V  mesh  (see  Figure  4). 

Two  1  m  x  1  m  units  were  excavated  simply  by  taking  each  level  down 
by  digging  carefully  with  a  trowel.  This  was  a  very  time  consuming  re¬ 
covery  technique  and  generally  only  artifacts  larger  than  flakes  were 
plotted  by  three  dimensional  coordinates  as  stipulated  by  the  Scope  of 
Work.  In  excavating  with  a  trowel  the  displacement  of  small  items  such 
as  flakes  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  so  no  attempt  was  made  to 
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recover  them  in  situ.  In  order  to  do  so  the  squares  would  have  had  to 
have  been  excavated  with  a  small  instrument  such  as  a  grapefruit  knife 
and  time  simply  did  not  allow  such  a  slow  procedure. 

Flotation  on  the  site  was  limited  to  the  two  1  m  x  1  m  units  which 
were  completely  floated.  Flotation  samples  were  collected  from  all  fea¬ 
tures  but  these  were  floated  at  the  lab  on  the  Mississippi  State  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  after  the  field  work  was  finished.  Flotation  both  in  the 
field  and  at  the  lab  was  done  by  using  a  flotation  device  consisting  of 
a  50  gallon  drum  connected  to  one  of  the  water  pump  hoses  (Plate  5). 

The  water  entered  through  the  bottom  of  the  drum  and  was  directed  up¬ 
ward  inside  through  a  series  of  five  interconnected  shower  heads.  The 
shower  heads  were  positioned  below  the  bottom  of  the  removable  window- 
screen  bottomed  flotation  tub  which  was  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  drum. 
The  upward  force  of  the  water  from  the  shower  heads  served  to  break  up 
the  dirt  in  the  flotation  tub  and  at  the  same  time  force  lighter  charred 
material  to  the  surface  where  it  exited  with  the  water  through  a  spout 
which  emptied  into  a  series  of  graduated  screens.  The  first  screen 
mesh  was  V  in  size  and  served  primarily  to  catch  roots  and  wood  chunks. 
The  next  screen  below  that  was  window  screen  size  and  the  last  was  500 
microns.  After  each  sample  or  level  was  floated  the  incoming  water  was 
shut  off,  a  drain  spout  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum  was  opened,  and  the 
drum  was  cleaned  out  to  avoid  possible  contamination  of  the  next  level 
or  sample  to  be  floated. 

Not  all  charred  material  would  pass  out  of  the  flotation  tub  and 
into  the  graduated  screens  but  the  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  was 
saved  and  later  analysed  along  with  the  materials  caught  by  the  screens. 
Although  complete  recovery  was  not  achieved,  as  evidenced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  charred  material  in  the  dirt  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum 
after  each  flotation,  it  is  felt  that  the  botanical  samples  acquired 
are  representative  of  the  preserved  floral  materials  that  were  present 
in  the  units  and  features.  Considering  that  confidence  levels  should 
correspond  directly  with  sample  size,  the  fore-going  statement  should 
be  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  two  1  m  x  1  m  units,  which  involved 
the  complete  flotation  of  two  cubic  meters  of  soil. 
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A  secondary  benefit  of  the  flotation  drum  was  a  water  faucet 
attached  to  the  input  valve  at  the  base  of  the  drum.  To  this  faucet 
was  attached  a  series  of  three  connected  garden  hoses  which  provided 
running  water  on  the  site.  When  the  grader  stripped  areas  dried  out 
and  became  difficult  to  shovel  skim  or  trowel  the  water  hose  with  an 
attached  spray  nozzle  was  used  to  wet  down  large  areas  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Fifteen  pollen  samples  were  collected  at  the  Kellogg  site  (discussed 
in  Chapter  VII).  All  but  two  of  these  comprised  a  column  sample  taken 
from  the  outside  trench  wall  of  Block  1.  The  column  sample  was  obtained 
by  pressing  medicine  vials  into  the  profile  at  each  10  cm  interval  from 
the  top  of  the  cultural  deposit  to  the  bottom.  Before  each  vial  was 
pressed  into  the  soil  the  profile  was  shaved  to  eliminate  modern  contam¬ 
ination.  The  vials  were  withdrawn  and  immediately  capped  and  labeled. 
Another  pollen  sample  consisted  of  a  small  block  extracted  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  fill  inside  of  a  Mississippi  Plain  jar  found  with  Burial 
7.  This  sample  was  immediately  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil  and  labeled. 
Pollen  samples  were  not  usually  taken  from  features,  burials,  and  post 
molds  because  the  fills  in  them  often  constituted  a  mixture  of  materials 
from  hundreds  of  years  of  occupation  and  no  credible  environmental  or 
cultigen  data  on  specific  cultures  would  likely  have  been  forthcoming. 
However,  a  pollen  sample  was  taken  from  Burial  19,  an  Archaic  cremation 
at  the  base  of  the  cultural  deposit  in  Block  1. 

Carbon  samples  were  collected  from  the  general  excavation  levels 
and  from  features.  Of  the  40+  samples  collected  many  were  eliminated 
from  consideration  for  dating  because  of  inadequate  size  or  unclear 
cultural  associations.  Eighteen  samples,  including  17  charcoal  and  one 
burned  shell  sample,  were  considered  suitable  for  dating  and  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Geochronological  Lab  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
samples  represent  most  of  the  cultural  occupations  present  on  the  site. 
The  dates  obtained  are  discussed  below. 

Soil  samples  were  taken  from  each  excavated  feature  and  burial.  In 
addition,  soil  samples  were  taken  from  each  10  cm  level  in  the  outside 
trench  wall  of  Block  2.  This  column  sample  and  selected  feature  and 


burial  samples  were  analyzed  for  pH  and  phosphate  levels  by  the 
Mississippi  State  University  Extension  Service  and  are  discussed  below. 

Stratigraphy 

The  Kellogg  site  had  a  cultural  deposit  100  cm  at  maximum  depth  in 
the  central  portion  where  Block  1  was  excavated.  This  deep  deposit 
extended  east  to  the  river  bank  but  it  gradually  became  shallower  toward 
the  northern,  southern,  and  western  margins  of  the  site  (Figure  10). 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  site  was  primarily  determined  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  Block  1  backhoe  trench  provided  5.4  m  long  north-south  and 
east-west  profiles  of  the  central  and  deepest  portion  of  the  site 
(Figures  6  and  7).  Although  the  backhoe  trench  was  terminated  shortly 
after  entering  sterile  soil  (Zone  3)  deeper  stratigraphic  conditions  in 
the  Block  1  area  were  determined  by  using  a  post  hole  digger  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  This  revealed  deeper  strata  consisting  of  layers 
of  sand  and  clay  (Zone  4)  and  gravel  (Zone  5).  The  Block  2  backhoe 
trench,  located  near  the  center  of  the  south  half  of  the  site,  provided 
a  3.4  m  long  north-south  profile  and  a  5.4  m  long  east-west  profile 
(Figures  8  and  9).  The  stratigraphy  was  the  same  in  both  the  Block  1 
and  Block  2  trench  profiles  except  that  the  cultural  deposit  was  shal¬ 
lower  in  the  latter.  The  stratigraphy  on  the  north  half  of  the  site 
was  also  similar,  as  shown  by  the  1974  testing  (Blakeman  1975:26-35). 

After  discerning  the  general  stratigraphic  soil  zones  from  the  back¬ 
hoe  profiles  a  series  of  post  hole  tests  were  placed  over  the  entire 
site  in  order  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  overall  site 
stratigraphy.  The  location  of  each  post  hole  test  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  gravel  deposit  (Zone  5)  was  revealed  by  post 
hole  tests  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Block  1  backhoe  trench.  Because 
of  its  depth,  however,  the  gravel  could  not  be  reached  by  the  post  hole 
digger  in  the  tests  initiated  from  the  surface  so  overall  site  strati¬ 
graphy  at  that  depth  was  not  determined  during  the  field  work.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  visit  to  the  site  in  March  1979,  after  the  entire  site  had  been 
cross  sectioned  by  the  excavation  of  the  channel,  presented  a  nearly 


complete  visual  north-south  profile  to  a  depth  of  about  5  m.  This 
profile  contributed  significantly  to  the  understanding  of  the  geomorph- 
ological  history  of  the  site  area  and,  subsequently,  provided  clues  as 
to  why  the  site  was  chosen  for  occupation.  Figure  10,  a  rough  sketch 
of  this  profile,  shows  that  the  gravel  deposit  mentioned  above  did  not 
occur  at  a  consistent  straight  level  across  the  site;  instead  it  curved 
from  one  edge  of  the  site  to  the  other  and  apparently  represented  an 
early  Holocene  or  late  Pleistocene  point  bar  deposit  resulting  from  an 
ancient  river  meander.  Afterwards  the  low  swampy  conditions  adjacent 
to  the  bar  apparently  resulted  in  the  blue  clay  deposit  adjacent  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  gravel  layer  (Figure  10);  subsequent  flooding  ap¬ 
parently  deposited  the  sand  and  yellow-brown  silty  clay  which  overlay 
these  deposits.  At  the  time  of  initial  occupation  during  the  Archaic 
period  the  site  area  presumably  was  higher  and  thus  better  drained  than 
the  immediately  surrounding  environs,  thus  accounting  for  its  selection 
as  a  place  suitable  for  occupation  in  the  floodplain. 

Both  the  post  hole  testing  and  the  channel  cut  profile  revealed  a 
stratigraphic  inconsistency  on  the  south  margin  of  the  site  where  the 
general  cultural  deposit  had  gradually  thinned  to  a  depth  of  about  30 
cm.  Here  the  cultural  deposit  rather  sharply  sloped  downward  toward 
the  south  edge  of  the  site  to  a  depth  of  about  80  cm,  and  then  sloped 
back  up  to  the  normally  thin  cultural  deposit  (Figure  10).  After  en¬ 
countering  this  depression  during  the  post  hole  testing  a  backhoe  trench 
was  dug  across  it  in  a  north-south  direction  in  order  to  observe  it  in 
profile  as  well  as  to  examine  the  soil  for  artifacts.  The  depression 
contained  a  dark  brown  soil  that  was  more  compact  than  the  similarly 
colored  soil  in  Zones  1  and  2  of  the  midden  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  site.  The  profiles  in  the  trench  and  the  back  dirt  soil  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  artifacts  and  the  only  cultural  material  observed 
were  numerous  fire-cracked  pebbles  and  a  few  pieces  of  sandstone.  Cer¬ 
amics,  lithic  flaking  debitage,  or  finished  tools  were  not  observed. 

The  investigation  of  this  depression  was  then  suspended  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  placing  a  1  x  1  m  test  unit  there  later  in  the  field  work.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  a  test  pit  was  never  excavated  because  time  was 


Figure  6.  Block  1  profiles:  South  and  east  walls 


Figure  7.  Block  1  profiles:  North  and  west  walls. 


igure  8.  Block  2  profiles:  South  and  east  walls. 
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not  available.  Thus,  the  field  work  ended  with  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
pression  uncertain  in  regard  to  size,  shape,  and  origin.  The  channel 
cut  profile  observed  later,  however,  revealed  that  it  was  apparently  a 
long  natural  depression  which  ran  east-west  along  the  edge  of  the  site 
and  probably  was  formed  by  erosion;  it  could  have  been  formed  quickly 
during  a  flood  or  perhaps  by  a  small,  short-lived  stream  that  flowed 
into  the  river  before  occupation  of  the  site  occurred.  The  apparent 
absence  of  ceramics  in  the  soil  of  the  depression  and  the  presence  of 
fire-cracked  pebbles  indicates  that  it  was  filled  during  the  Archaic 
period  by  either  intentional  dumping  of  refuse  by  the  inhabitants  or 
by  natural  wash  from  the  site,  or  both.  The  stratigraphic  zones  shown 
in  Figures  6-10  are  individually  discussed  below. 

Block  1 

Zone  1  (surface-25  cm):  This  zone,  irregular  in  depth  but  extending 
no  deeper  than  25  cm,  consisted  of  a  dark  brown  soil  (7.5  YR  3/4  Munsell 
notation)  characterized  by  the  presence  of  shellfish,  ceramics,  lithics, 
charcoal  fragments,  and  animal  bones.  It  was  derived  entirely  from  the 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  occupations  and  most  of  the  features  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  next  zone  originated  there.  However,  the  materials  in  the 
zone  were  generally  mixed  because  of  aboriginal  digging  and  modern 
cul tivation. 

Zone  2  (25  cm-100  cm):  Although  containing  a  few  small  sherds, 
apparently  intrusive,  this  zone  was  primarily  formed  during  the  Archaic 
occupation  of  the  site.  The  soil  was  generally  reddish-brown  in  color 
(5YR  3/3),  contained  charcoal  fragments  and  lithics,  and,  except  for 
intrusions  originating  in  Zone  1,  was  generally  void  of  shellfish  re¬ 
mains.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  zone  the  soil  was  slightly  lighter 
(5YR  3/4)  and  there  was  a  rather  sharp  decrease  in  lithic  material  (see 
Tables  1,  4,  and  5)  and  charcoal  fragments;  animal  bones  recovered  were 
sparse  and  those  present  were  usually  burned  fragments.  The  initial 
occupation  of  the  site  appears  to  be  represented  at  the  base  of  the 
zone;  several  features  originated  there  and  extended  deeper  into  the 
sterile  yellow-brown  clay  of  the  next  zone. 

Zone  3  (100  cm-145  cm):  This  zone  consisted  of  a  silty,  yellow- 
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brown  (10YR  5/8)  sterile  clay  containing  small  water  worn  pebbles.  An 
occasional  flake  was  found  in  the  upper  10  cm  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  zone  was  occupational.  Instead,  the  few  flakes  present  prob¬ 
ably  found  their  way  into  the  zone  from  above  through  root  holes  or 
some  other  means. 

Zone  4  (145  cm-155  cm):  This  sterile  zone  was  identified  in  Block 
1  by  post  hole  tests,  for  the  general  excavations  were  not  carried  below 
120  cm  in  Zone  3.  The  soil  of  the  zone  consisted  of  compacted  yellow- 
brown  (10YR  5/8)  sand  containing  brown  clay  lumps. 

Zone  5  (155  cm-200  cm):  This  zone  consisted  of  a  band  of  re¬ 
deposited  Tuscaloosa  Formation  gravel  mixed  with  sand  which,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  appeared  to  have  been  deposited  on  an  old  point  bar  of  an 
extinct  channel  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  Since  this  band  curved  down¬ 
ward  to  the  north  and  south,  as  shown  in  Figure  10,  it  occurred  closer 
to  the  surface  in  the  central  site  area  where  the  apex  of  the  band 
existed  than  it  did  near  the  margins  of  the  site.  This  zone  was  also 
discovered  and  penetrated  slightly  with  a  post  hole  digger  but  its 
thickness  was  not  discerned  until  after  the  channel  cut  profile  was 
observed  in  March  1979. 

Zone  6  (200  cm  and  below  to  an  undetermined  depth):  This  zone  con¬ 
stituted  the  point  bar  mentioned  above.  It  consisted  of  a  stiff,  light 
brown  clay. 

Block  2 

The  same  zones  as  described  for  Block  1  were  also  present  in  the 
Block  2  area  but  the  cultural  deposit  zones  were  not  quite  as  thick. 

In  Block  1  the  maximum  cultural  deposit  was  about  100  cm  in  depth  but 
in  Block  2,  located  eight  meters  to  the  south,  the  maximum  cultural 
deposit  was  about  75  cm  deep.  The  stratigraphic  zones  in  the  Block  2 
area,  as  determined  by  the  excavations  and  the  channel  cut  profile, 
were  as  follows: 

Zone  1  (surface-12  cm):  See  description  above. 

Zone  2  (12  cm-75  cm):  See  description  above. 

Zone  3  (75  cm-120  cm) :  See  description  above. 

Zones  4-6:  See  Figure  10  and  descriptions  above. 
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V.  ARTIFACTS  RECOVERED 

Lithics 

A  wide  variety  of  lithic  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
Kellogg  site.  These  artifacts  represent  the  exploitation  of  several 
lithic  resources  and  the  utilization  of  many  lithic  forms.  Tuscaloosa 
gravel.  Fort  Payne  chert,  Tallahatta  quartzite,  clay  stone,  siltstone, 
several  types  of  sandstone,  quartz,  hematite,  limonite  and  chlorite 
schist  were  all  utilized  to  manufacture  chipped,  pecked  and  ground, 
and  polished  stone  artifacts. 

During  the  analysis  the  lithic  debris  and  extraneous  lithics  were 
examined  and  categorized  into  the  following  classes:  flakes, 
chips  and  shatter;  fire  cracked  rock;  pebbles;  and  unworked  sandstone 
fragments.  The  flakes,  chips  and  shatter  were  counted  and  weighed 
while  the  others  were  simply  weighed.  All  tools  and  tool  fragments, 
including  utilized  and  retouched  flakes,  were  separated  for  further 
study.  Lithics  recovered  are  tabulated  in  Tables  1-5. 

The  tool  assemblage  from  the  Kellogg  site  presents  a  problem  in 
that  it  did  not  easily  fit  the  traditional  North  American  typology 
such  as  that  used  by  Lewis  and  Lewis  (1961)  and  Faulkner  and 
McCollough  (1973).  Therefore,  a  descriptive  morphological  system  was 
used.  Those  tools  that  did  fit  the  traditional  tool  typologies,  such 
as  projectile  points/knives,  drills,  perforators,  and  gravers,  were 
classified  accordingly.  Where  edge  wear  and  form  provided  clues,  a 
tentative  function  was  assigned  to  the  other  less  definitive  tool 
categories. 

One  hundred  one  projectile  points,  representing  several  periods 
of  prehistory  were  recovered  from  the  Kellogg  site.  These  points 
have  provided  data  on  manufacturing  techniques  as  well  as  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  lithic  resources.  Rather  than  force  groups  of  similar  points 
into  a  name  type  such  as  those  presented  by  Cambron  and  Hulse  (1964), 
a  descriptive-morphological  classification  system  was  utilized. 
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However,  similarities  between  the  Kellogg  points  and  established  types 
are  noted  if  applicable.  In  order  to  maintain  some  consistency  with 
past  point  descriptions  and  to  avoid  further  confusing  the  area  of 
descriptive  technology,  reliance  has  been  placed  on  much  of  the  termi¬ 
nology  utilized  by  Cambron  and  Hulse  (1964)  rather  than  attempt  to 
devise  a  new  system.  It  is  felt  that  attempts  to  make  a  rigid  taxonomy 
out  of  projectile  point  identification  have  more  often  turned  out  to 
be  so  complex  and  confusing  that  the  purpose  was  defeated.  Still  the 
limitations  of  The  Alabama  Handbook  of  Archaeology  (Cambron  and  Hulse 
1964)  are  recognized  and  only  that  material  which  is  applicable  and 
meaningful  has  been  used. 

Points  were  placed  in  a  class  according  to  several  shared  attri¬ 
butes  or  characteristics.  These  characteristics  include  the  nature  of 
the  hafting  area,  the  shoulder  form,  the  flaking  technique,  grinding 
or  lack  thereof,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  size.  The  blade  and  dis¬ 
tal  end  form  was  considered  to  be  of  less  importance  because  artifacts 
were  often  subjected  to  resharpening  and  wear. 

In  the  projectile  point  descriptions  below,  references  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  previously  identified  points  having  similar  forms  and  char¬ 
acteristics  as  the  Kellogg  specimens.  If  no  reference  is  cited  the 
point(s)  under  discussion  have  either  not  been  identified  before  or 
applicable  references  were  not  discovered.  When  the  provenience  of 
one  or  more  of  the  types  found  at  Kel logg  lends  itself  to  helping  clar¬ 
ify  the  cultural  affiliation  of  a  point,  such  proveniences  will  be 
stated.  However,  because  of  the  extensive  disturbance  of  the  general 
midden  by  aboriginal  digging  and  modern  cultuvation  of  the  Woodland 
and  Mississippian  levels,  the  upper  levels  and  post-Archaic  pits  often 
contain  a  mixture  of  cultural  materials.  If  evidence  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  definite  non-association  the  provenience  of  points  found  in  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  stated  because  of  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
valid  associations.  Data  on  each  individual  point  in  each  class  dis¬ 
cussed  below  are  presented  in  Table  3  ,  which  refers  the  reader  to  the 
particular  photographic  plate  on  which  each  is  illustrated. 


A  problem  encountered  in  the  Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley  is 
that  of  determining  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  during  each  cul¬ 
tural  period  various  lithic  materials  were  being  exploited.  In  gener¬ 
al  the  basic  lithic  raw  materials  used  for  making  the  flaked  tools 
found  at  Kellogg  consisted  of  locally  available  water  deposited  gravel 
from  the  Tuscaloosa  Formation.  This  gravel,  most  of  which  is  a  chert 
of  a  yellow-tan  color,  was  available  in  the  river  bed  and  in  places 
where  the  intact  deposit  was  exposed  by  erosion.  Probably  because  of 
the  inferior  quality  of  most  of  this  gravel,  the  general  tendency 
during  most  of  the  Archaic  period  was  to  use  it  in  making  heavy  duty 
tools  but  to  forego  it  in  favor  of  exotic  lithic  materials  for  the 
production  of  important  specialized  tools  such  as  projectile  points/ 
knives  and  drills.  One  of  the  exotic  materials  sometimes  used.  Fort 
Payne  chert,  commonly  occurs  to  the  north  in  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Valley.  A  second  raw  material  type,  and  one  that  was  definitely  not 
available  locally,  was  Tallahatta  Quartzite,  which  occurs  to  the  south 
in  west  central  Alabama  and  east  central  Mississippi  (Dunning  1964). 

By  Middle  Woodland  times,  evidence  points  to  a  greater  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  common  river  gravel  chert  for  the  manufacture  of  projec¬ 
tile  points  and  all  types  of  other  tools.  Partly  responsible  for  this 
was  the  more  pronounced  practice  of  heat  treating  to  inhance  the  con- 
choidal  properties  of  the  chert.  Thus,  during  most  of  the  Woodland 
and  the  succeeding  Mississippian  periods  lithic  tools  were  made  from 
heat-treated  river  chert.  This  heat  treatment  resulted  in  a  color 
transformation  of  the  material  from  its  original  color  (usually 
yellow-tan)  to  a  red  color  (see  Ensor  1978  for  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  above). 

That  most  of  the  red  chert  artifacts  and  debitage  found  on  Tom¬ 
bigbee  sites  is  a  result  of  heat  treating  is  an  accepted  fact  among 
archaeologists  but  so  far  no  solution  has  been  found  to  the  problem 
of  distinguishing  natural  red  chert  from  heated  chert. 

Rucker  (1974:10-11)  has  reported  that  some  natural  red  chert  is 
present  in  the  river  gravels  and  some  Fort  Payne  chert  is  also  red. 
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Table  2 .  llthlcs  from  Features 


Y#TTo»rch*rt 

81 face  Adze/ scraper 
Medium,  oval  biface  scraper 
Elongate  biface  cutting  too) 
Class  I  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  modified  beface  pebble 
Class  2  biface  prefoma 
Class  4  biface  preform 
Triangular  01  face  preform 
Biface  distal  ends 
Class  1  biface  fragments 
notched  flake 
Uniface  modified  pebble 
Uni  face  preform 
Cores 

Retouched  flakes 
Util  lied  flakes 
Blfece  thinning  flakes 
Decertification  flakes 
Hoe-utilised  flakes 


Blfece  Adie/scraper 
Medium,  oval  biface  scraper 
Elongate  biface  cutting  tool 
Class  I  modified  blfece  pebble 
Cless  2  modified  bifece  pebble 
Cless  2  blfece  preform 
Class  4  blfece  preform 
Triangular  biface  preform 
Bifece  distal  ends 
Class  1  biface  fragments 
Notched  flake 
Ui»1  face  modified  pebble 
Uni  face  preform 
Cores 

UtwcM  flakes 
Utilised  flakes 
Blfece  thinning  flakes 
Decertification  flakes 
Non-utlHsed  f lakes 
Utilised  fire-cracked  rocks 
Shatter 

Bray  Chert 
Biface  distal  ends 
Class  1  blfece  fra^eents 
Biface  thinning  flakes 
Hen-utilised  flakes 
Shatter 

White  Chert 
Ron-wtIHted  flakes 

Toilahette  Quart site 
Non-util  I  ted  flakes 
Shatter 

Ferruginous  Sends tone 
Ron-utilised  flakes 

Breund  I  Relished  Artifacts 
Silts  tone  gorget 
Limoni te  banners tone 


13  14  15  16  17  IB 


21  22  23  24  2S  27  28 


Fitted  anvil  stone 
Abralder 


Breund  sends  tone  fragmti 

Other  Uthlc  Artifacts 
Naonarttone  (yellow  chert) 

Miscellaneous  Uthlc  Material 
Pebbles  (grams) 

Fire-cracked  rock  (grams) 
Sandstono  (grams) 

Limestone  (grams) 

Limoni te  (grams) 

Hematite  (grams) 

Petrified  uood 


m  31  37  19  |jg 
MB  10  I!  27  433 


7  433  I  2f 
1  45  1  14 


«  IMOM  8  ?1> 
1  132  II  314 
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fellow  Chert  "  ~ 

Biface  A<Jze/ scraper 
Medium,  oval  biface  scraper 
Elongate  biface  cutting  tool 
Class  1  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  biface  preform 
Class  4  biface  preform 
Triangular  biface  preform 
Biface  dista I  ends 
Class  1  biface  fragments 
Notched  flake 
Uniface  modified  pebble 
Um face  preform 
Cores 

Retouched  flakes 
Utilized  flakes 
Hi  face  thinning  flakes 
Decertification  flakes 
Non-uti 1 i zed  flakes 
Shjtter 

ffed  Chert 

Biface  Adze/scraper 
Medium,  oval  biface  scraper 
Elongate  biface  cutting  tool 
Class  1  modified  bifice  pebble 
C:as$  2  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  biface  preform 
Class  4  biface  preform 
Triangular  biftet  preform 
Biface  distal  ends 
Class  I  biface  fragments 
Notched  flake 
Uniface  modified  pebble 
Uniface  preform 
Cores 

Retouched  flakes 
Utilized  flakes 
Biface  thinning  flakes 
Decertification  flakes 
Non-uti  Hied  flakes 
utilized  fire-cracked  rocks 
Shatter 

Gray  Chert 
BMace  distal  ends 
Class  1  biface  fragments 
B'face  thinmnq  flakes 
Non-uti l i zed  flakes 
Snatter 

white  Chert 
Non-ut 1 1 fzed  flakes 
’a ' lehatta  Quartzite 
Non-u* 1 1 1  zed  flakes 
Shatter 

ferruginous  Sandstone 
Non-utll* zed  flake 

Ground  ft  Polished  Artifacts 
' i I ts tone  gorget 
l*momte  bmnerstone 


Table  7.  (cont.) 
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Ground  Sandstone 
Pitted  an»* )  Hone 
Abraider 
Morta- 
Pestle 

Ground  sandstone  fragments  3  16  1  * 

Other  ttthi;  Artifacts 

Hammers  tone  (yellow  chert  1  I 

Mi  see  I lanenus  L I  thic  Material 

Pebbles  (grams)  6  1  69  186  1  17  4  4  1 7  J5  3  2219  5  1  20  M  ?7  6  II  >1  488  1.1  86  »  I 

f  i  re-cracked  r.»ck  (deems)  II  2  1 3«  3  1  4  3  H  3  3672  I  IS  164  41  2  19  25?  7  ?8  19  1 

'andstone  grams)  I  51  1  111  30  16  1  1 

Limestone  grams) 

Limoni te  (grams! 

Hematite  i grams j 

Petrified  mood  1 


Table  2.  (com.) 


,,  •  _ M  M  61 _ 65— 2Q__Z1 _ 72  73  74  25  fj  7fi  ?9  80  81  82  83  B4 

»e'low  Chert 

3 1 fate  Adze/ scraper  j  3 

Medium.  ova)  biface  s creper 
Elongate  biface  Cutting  toot 

i lass  1  modified  biface  pebble  ? 

Class  2  modified  biface  pebble 

Class  2  biface  preform 

Class  4  biface  preform 

Triangular  biface  preform 

Si  face  distal  ends 

Class  1  Gifaie  fragments  1 

V’ched  flake 

Uniface  modified  pebble  2 

L vi  i  face  preform 


Retoui bed  flakes 
Utilized  flakes 
9<fav.e  thinning  flakes 

Decertification  flakes  4 

Non- ut i 1 i zed  flakes  9 

Shatter  2 

fied  Chert 

Bi*aie  Adze/scraper 
‘•edijm.  oval  biface  scrape' 

Elongate  oiface  cutting  tool 
Class  i  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  modified  biface  pebble 

Class  2  biface  preform  1 

Class  4  biface  preform 

Triangular  biface  preform 

Biface  distal  ends 

Class  l  biface  fragments 

Notched  flake 

Uniface  modified  pebble 

Uniface  preform 

Cores 

Retouched  flakes 

Utf  hzed  flakes  2 

Biface  thinning  flakes 

Decortif tcation  flakes  1  7  l 

Non-util ized  flakes  14  l  20  I 

Utilized  fire-cracked  rocks 
Shatter 

Cray  Chert 
B i  f a^e  distal  ends 
Class  I  Mfjce  fragments 

Btfaie  thinning  flakes 
Non-uf ' 1 i zed  flakes 
Shatter 

White  Chert 
Vr. utilized  i  lakes 
*.)Maftat(4  OuartiHe 
Non-uti I ized  flakes 
Shatte*- 

ferryg'nous  Sandstone 
Nrn-u* » I ' zed  flakes 

Ground  4  lulled  Artifacts 
si  I u tone  gorget 
I'momte  bannerstone 
Ground  sandstone 
p  ’ted  4nv l  stone 
Ati  a '  ler 
‘Wn- 
f>s*le 

Ground  sandstone  fragments  11 

'It he-  L  Uric  Artifar  ts 
wa'^rerMone  I yel'o*  chert) 

*vs*el lanecus  Hl**u  Hater >al 

Pebbles  rams'  2  l  1?  250  g  2 

f  <rr  ,r4,  i^d  rrw  k  tjrams’  ?  I  $7  233  1  1  ? 

r.i'Vi>ti*ne  ’ryrfl  |  34  ^ 

!  !•*!«■■!  nr  jrarn*, 

. . .  ;«*4»si  ?g 

p«ema'rfr  jrae* l 
'•  ■  t  ■- 1  f  1  ,'d  wrwid 


1 

121  43  1  l 

24  11  101  4  l 

2  15  1 


1 

3 

3 

3 


5 

9 


14  1 

16 

1  2  346  4  1 

2  2  3  874  19  1 

1 

2  1  9 


10 

2 


2 


2  2 


47  15  24  9 

139  20  14  10 

5  18  1 

SR 


?  4  I  7456  ?A2  17 

10  6  »  1036 1  7?  25 

1  1303  131  5  1  1 

11V  1 

IP 


JD.  9J  Si 
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’  r  1 1  0*.  *K*r» 

*  n  e  Adze  s«.rai-*r 
Veii'ji1- ,  -v.ti  pi  face  scrape* 
i'  'ngatii  Mfa.e  Cut  tm<*  tod! 

.  ' .i -. ■»  '  Modified  ("face  jebble 
:Uss  '-od i  *  i  ed  bifa^e  pebble 

..lass  ’  pre*i»rm 

C'ass'4  biface  preform 
v ‘angular  r* ’ *  i c »*  preform 
P< tin  »•  distal  enos 
Hits  ’•  Mfj  e  fragments 
Sc  tuned  fine 
■.n-tace  mod ' t , ed  pebb'e 
i-pitj^e  pretev» r 
cues 

s*etcac ned  fakes 
up  I  wed  f  lakes 
8i f a^e  thinning  flakes 
3er jrt ’ ficatton  flakes 
Non-atilwed  flakes 
matte* 

ned  Chert 

B’face  Adze'scraper 
Medium,  oval  to  face  scraper 
Elongate  biface  cutting  tool 
Class  1  modified  biface  pebble 
’lass  modified  biface  pebble 
Class  2  biface  preform 
Class  4  biface  preform 
Trtaiv.jiir  biface  preform 
Sifa».e  Jtspl  ends 
Class  1  bifare  fragments 
Notchfd  flake 
Umface  modified  pebble 
Untfjce  preform 
Cores 

retouched  flakes 
Uti  1  wed  flakes 
Bifa'.e  thinnmg  flakes 
^certification  flakes 
Sc*-utitwed  flakes 
■  til  wed  *  r«f-cracked  rocks 
.natter 

Gray  Chert 
tJ'face  t'swl  ends 
Clas-  1  bi'ice  fragments 
3’facp  'hinning  flakes 
Non- a*  1 5  wed  flakes 
.►vit  tr¬ 


iable  (com.) 
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.Jh;  te  Chert 
Son  *t « I  wed  f  lakes 
Tal lahjtta  Quartzite 
Non-ut i  1  Wed  f lakes 
Shatter 

ferruginous  Sandstone 
Non-up 1  Wed  flakes 

•iro-tmJ  t  Polished  Artifacts 
St  Its  tone  gorge t 
limueite  banners  tine 


jrounJ  Sandstone 

P’*ted  anvi I  stone 

'hratjer 

Mortar 

Pestle 

(.round  sandstone  fragments  ?  1  ?  3 


Jthpr  1 1  tM<  Aft  1  fai  ts 
•  intnersfune  (yellow  chert) 
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Table  3.  Projectile  Points/Knives 


Class 

Specimen  «* 

Plate 

Provenience 

Material  Class  Specimen  # 

Plate 

Provenience 

Material 

A 

1 

6a 

surface 

mottled  pink  cbert 

Y  t 

9d 

Burial  7 

pink  chert 

B 

1 

£b 

Feature  84 

red  cbert 

2 

9e 

Burial  7 

pink  chert 

C 

1 

6c 

1998  208E  L.1I 

buff  quartzite 

3 

9f 

Burial  7 

red  chert 

D 

1 

60 

1978  207 E  L .6 

red-gray  chert 

4 

9g 

Burial  7 

red  chert 

E 

1 

6e 

Feature  84 

red -gray  chert 

5 

9h 

Burial  7 

red  chert 

2 

6f 

surface 

red  chert 

6 

9i 

Feature  1 

red  chert 

3 

69 

surface 

red  chert 

7 

93 

Feature  31 

pink  chert 

F 

1 

6h 

Feature  84 

red  chert 

8 

9k 

Feature  62 

pink  chert 

2 

61 

196N  208E  L.1 

red  chert 

9 

91 

Feature  121 

brown  chert 

3 

6j 

187N  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

10 

9m 

1968  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

4 

6  k 

197N  207E  L.2 

red  chert 

11 

9n 

1968  207E  L.l 

red  chert 

5 

61 

surface 

red  chert 

12 

9o 

1968  207E  L.l 

red  chert 

6 

6m 

surface 

red  chert. 

13 

9p 

1988  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

7 

6n 

surface 

red  chert 

14 

99 

1988  209E  L.2 

pink  chert 

8 

60 

Bu.  37  fill 

red  chert 

15 

9r 

1988  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

G 

1 

6p 

Feature  11 

red  chert 

16 

9s 

1988  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

69 

Feature  44 

red  chert 

17 

9t 

1988  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

H 

1 

6r 

Feature  84 

red  chert 

18 

9u 

1988  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

6s 

186N  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

19 

9v 

1988  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

3 

6t 

187N  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

20 

9w 

1968  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

4 

7a 

surface 

red  chert 

21 

9r 

1968  206E  L.2 

red  chert 

5 

7b 

surface 

red  chert 

22 

9y 

1978  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

1 

1 

-- 

1878  207 E  L.l 

gray  chert 

23 

9z 

199N  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

J 

1 

7c 

Feature  85 

red-gray  chert 

24 

9aa 

1998  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

7d 

187N  207E  L.4 

brown  chert 

25 

9bb 

1998  209E  L.2 

red  chert 

K 

1 

7e 

186N  207E  L.2 

red  chert 

26 

9cc 

1978  206E  L.2 

red  chert 

2 

7f 

surface 

red  chert 

27 

9dd 

1978  206E  L.2 

red  chert 

3 

79 

surface 

red  chert 

28 

9ee 

1868  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

L 

1 

7h 

Feature  44 

mottled  pink  chert 

29 

9ff 

1868  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

71 

Feature  88 

red  chert 

30 

999 

186N  209E  L.l 

brown  chert 

3 

7J 

surface 

red  chert 

31 

9hh 

1998  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

4 

7k 

surface 

red  chert 

32 

911 

1868  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

M 

1 

71 

1988  207 E  L.2 

mottled  pink  chert 

33 

9jj 

1868  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

7m 

1988  207E  L.3 

mottled  pink  chert 

34 

9kk 

1868  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

N 

1 

7n 

Feature  5 

red  chert 

35 

911 

1868  208E  L.l 

pink  chert 

2 

7o 

186N  207E  L.2 

pink  fossil iferous 
chert 

36 

9mm 

1878  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

3 

7p 

surface 

red-qray  chert 

37 

9nn 

1878  209E  L.l 

red  chert 

0 

1 

8a 

surface 

gray  chert 

38 

9oo 

187N  209E  L.l 

pink  chert 

2 

8b 

surface 

red  chert 

39 

9pp 

1878  206E  L.l 

red  chert 

P 

1 

8c 

surface 

red  chert 

40 

9qq 

1878  208E  L.l 

red  chert 

0 

1 

80 

surface 

red  chert 

41 

9rr 

1878  208E  L.l 

yellow  chert 

R 

1 

8e 

1968  208E  L.2 

gray  chert 

42 

9ss 

1988  208E  L.l 

yellow  chert 

S 

1 

8f 

surface 

Tallahatta  quartzite 

43 

9tt 

186N  207E  L.l 

yellow  chert 

T 

1 

89 

1978  209E  L.5 

red  chert 

44 

9uu 

1868  207E  L.l 

red  chert 

2 

8b 

surface 

red  chert 

45 

9vv 

1868  207 E  L.l 

red  chert 

U 

1 

81 

198N  206E  L.2 

Tallahatta  quartzite 

46 

9ww 

surface 

red  chert 

V 

1 

8J 

196N  207E  L.2 

gray  chert 

47 

9x» 

surface 

red  chert 

2 

8k 

1868  206E  L.l 

Tallahatta  quartzite 

4B 

9yy 

surface 

red  chert 

M 

1 

9b 

1988  209E  L.5 

pink  chert 

49 

9zz 

surface 

red  chert 

X 

1 

9c 

Feature  12 

red  chert 

50 

9aaa 

surface 

red  chert 

51 

9bbb 

surface 

red  chert 

84 


Because  there  is  presently  no  definite  criteria  that  can  be  used  to 
enable  the  sorting  of  natural  red  chert  from  heated  chert 
of  a  red  color,  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  so  during  the  analysis  of 
the  Kellogg  materials.  Thus  in  the  tables  below  the  cherts  are  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  color  rather  than  geologic  source  and  presence  or 
absence  of  heat  treatment.  However,  the  authors  feel  that  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  red  chert  has  indeed 
been  heat  treated. 

The  ground,  pecked  and  ground,  and  polished  stone  artifacts  from 
Kellogg  are  generally  consistent  in  form  and  raw  material  type  to 
those  found  elsewhere  in  the  area  of  the  southeast  in  which  the  site 
is  located.  Therefore,  such  items  as  pitted  anvil  stones,  grinding 
stones,  pestals,  atlatl  weights,  and  celts  were  classified  in  the 
traditional  manner  and  the  material  type  was  noted  (see  lithic  tables 
below) . 

Projectile  Points/ Knives 

Class  A:  Medium,  corner  notched,  straight  base  (1  specimen). 

This  straight  based  point  exhibits  an  expanded  stem  and  barbed  shoul¬ 
ders  produced  by  deep,  narrow  corner  notching.  The  flaking  is  broad, 
shallow  and  random;  the  basal,  stem,  and  blade  edges  are  thinned.  The 
base  is  also  lightly  ground.  The  point,  made  of  mottled,  pink  chert, 
is  biconvex  in  cross-section.  Because  it  is  broken  vertically,  the 
length,  shoulder  width,  and  basal  width  measurements  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  maximum  thickness  is  9  mm. 

This  point  appears  to  fit  the  Early  Archaic  Period  Kirk  corner 
notched  cluster  utilized  by  Faulkner  and  McCollough  (1973),  and 
Chapman  (1977).  The  possibility  exists,  however,  that  this  is  a  cor¬ 
ner  notched  Woodland  type  such  as  the  Jack's  Reef  Corner  Notched 
(Cambron  and  Hulse  1964).  Because  this  point  was  found  on  the  surface 
no  cultural  affiliation  can  be  confidently  advanced. 

Class  B:  Small,  corner  notched,  serrated  blade  (1  specimen). 

This  small  point,  made  of  red  chert,  exhibits  a  straight  base  and  an 


expanded  stem  that  resulted  from  corner  notching.  The  excurvate, 
serrated  blade  has  been  reworked  into  a  small  end  scraper.  The  flak¬ 
ing  is  random  and  the  base  is  thinned  and  lightly  ground.  The  point 
is  biconvex  in  cross  section.  Because  the  specimen  is  broken  the 
shoulder  and  basal  widths  were  not  determined.  The  thickness  is  6.5 
mm.  This  point  apparently  belongs  to  the  Kirk  Corner  Notched  cluster 
as  defined  by  Faulkner  and  McCollough  (1973),  and  Chapman  (1977).  It 
was  found  in  Feature  84,  a  Miller  III  pit  that  intruded  through  the 
entire  Archaic  zone. 

Class  C:  Medium,  triangular,  side  notched  (1  specimen).  This 
triangular  shaped  point  has  an  excurvate  base  and  narrow,  shallow  side 
notches  placed  about  5  mm  from  the  base.  The  blade  is  excurvate  and 
the  distal  end  is  acute.  The  flaking  is  collateral,  the  basal  and 
blade  edges  are  thinned,  and  the  side  notches  are  formed  by  the  remo¬ 
val  of  several  small  flakes.  The  cross  section  is  flattened.  The 
point,  made  of  weathered  buff-colored  quartzite,  is  50.5  mm  in  length; 
the  maximum  blade  width  is  20.5  mm;  the  basal  width  is  24.5  mm  and 
the  maximum  thickness  is  6  mm. 

This  point  was  recovered  in  the  lowest  level  of  the  Archaic  zone. 
It  resembles  the  Upper  Valley  Side  Notched  (Kneberg  1956),  a  Tennessee 
Valley  type  believed  to  date  to  "several  centuries  B.C."  but  it  is 
also  similar  to  the  Damron  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964).  Stratified  sites 
such  as  the  Standfi eld- Worley  Bluff  Shelter  (DeJarnette,  Kurjack  and 
Cambron  1962)  that  produced  examples  of  the  Damron  Point  indicate  a 
Middle  and  Late  Archaic  association.  The  Kellogg  specimen  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  Middle  Archaic  occupation,  as 
indicated  by  the  provenience  and  a  radiocarbon  date  of  4860+121  B.C. 
obtained  on  a  feature  at  approximately  the  same  level  (see  radiocarbon 
dates  discussion). 

Class  D:  Medium,  side  notched,  auriculate  base,  ground  base  and 
stem  (1  specimen).  The  one  broken  specimen  representing  this  class  is 
beveled  and  heavily  ground  along  the  basal  and  stern  edges.  The  base 
exhibits  expanded-rounded  auricles  and  the  stem  is  expanded  as  a  result 
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of  broad  side  notching.  The  flaking  is  broad,  shallow,  and  collateral 
and  the  side  notches  are  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  few  large  flakes. 
The  point,  made  of  red-gray  chert,  is  biconvex  in  cross  section.  Re¬ 
covered  from  Level  5,  it  resembles  the  Buzzard  Roost  Creek  point 
(Cambron  and  Hulse  1964).  The  Buzzard  Roost  Creek  point  is  typologi- 
cally  and  culturally  related  to  the  Benton  point  (DeJarnette,  Kurjack 
and  Cambron  1962;  Cambron  and  Hulse  1964)  which  has  been  dated  between 
3600  and  2645  B.C.  (Peterson  1973;  Rafferty  et  al .  1979).  Bentons 
found  at  the  Eva  Site  (Lewis  and  Lewis  1959)  occurred  in  the  Big  Sandy 
component,  which  is  estimated  to  date  from  2,000-500  B.C. 

Class  E:  Medium,  expanded  stem,  plano-convex  cross  section  (4 
specimens) .  The  points  included  in  this  class  usually  have  unfinished 
and  excurvate  bases.  The  expanded  stem  is  produced  by  side  notching; 
the  shoulders  are  weak  and  tapered;  the  blade  is  excurvate;  and  the 
distal  end  is  acute.  The  flaking  is  random  or  collateral  and  one  ex¬ 
ample  retains  the  cortex  over  half  of  one  side.  The  stem  and  blade 
edges  are  thinned  or  occasionally  beveled.  The  cross  section  is  plano¬ 
convex.  Three  of  four  examples  are  made  of  red  chert  while  the  fourth 
is  made  of  red-gray  chert.  The  points  range  in  length  from  43.5  to  58 
mm  with  a  mean  of  48.3  mm;  the  shoulder  widths  vary  between  20  and  25 
mm  and  average  22.2  mm.  The  minimum  stem  lengths  range  from  12  to  16 
mm  with  a  mean  of  13.2  mm;  the  basal  widths  range  from  11.5  to  20  mm 
and  average  15.5  mm;  thicknesses  vary  from  7  to  9  mm  with  a  mean  of 
8.2  mm.  Three  of  these  points  are  surface  finds  and  the  fourth  is 
from  Feature  84,  which  has  an  apparent  Early  Miller  III  affiliation, 
but  the  point  was  probably  intrusive. 

Class  F:  Medium,  narrow,  side  notched,  excurvate  blade  (7  speci¬ 
mens).  These  points  exhibit  excurvate  bases  that  may  be  unfinished 
and  expanded  stems  produced  by  wide,  shallow  side  notching.  The  shoul¬ 
ders  are  weakly  tapered  and  the  narrow  blades  are  excurvate;  the  dis¬ 
tal  ends  are  acute.  The  flaking  is  random  or  collateral  and  most  ex¬ 
amples  are  crudely  thinned  along  the  basal,  stem,  and  blade  edges. 

The  seven  examples,  all  made  of  red  chert,  exhibit  a  biconvex  cross 
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section.  The  lengths  range  from  39.5  to  52.5  mm  with  a  mean  of  44.5 
mm  and  shoulder  widths  vary  between  15  and  19.5  mm  and  average  17.5 
mm.  The  minimum  stem  widths  range  from  13.5  to  15.5  mm  with  a  mean 

of  14.3  mm;  the  basal  widths  vary  from  15  to  19.5  mm  and  average  17.4 

mm  and  the  thicknesses  range  from  7  to  8.5  mm  with  a  mean  of  7.7  mm. 

The  points  resemble  the  Swan  Lake  type  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964), 

a  Transitional  Archaic  to  Woodland  point.  Three  of  the  artifacts  were 
found  on  the  surface,  two  were  recovered  from  the  first  level,  and 
one  was  found  in  Level  2.  One  was  also  recovered  from  Feature  84,  a 
Miller  III  pit,  but  it  was  probably  intrusive. 

Class  G:  Medium  small,  expanded  stem;  weak,  tapered  and  expanded 
shoulders  (2  specimens).  The  two  crudely-made  points  in  this  class 
exhibit  unfinished  bases  and  expanded  stems.  The  weak,  tapered  shoul¬ 
ders  are  expanded,  the  blades  are  straight,  and  the  distal  ends  are 
acute.  The  flaking  is  random  or  horizontal -obi ique  and  the  stem  and 
blade  edges  are  thinned.  The  blade  edges  of  one  specimen  are  also 
alternately  beveled.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex  and  both  points 
are  made  of  red  chert.  The  one  unbroken  specimen  is  42.5  mm  in  length 
and  the  shoulder  widths  of  both  examples  measure  18  mm.  The  two  arti¬ 
facts  have  minimum  stem  widths  of  11.5  and  12  mm,  basal  widths  of  12 
and  13  mm,  and  a  maximum  thickness  of  8.5  mm.  One  of  the  points 
was  recovered  from  Feature  11  while  the  other  was  found  in  Feature  44. 
The  ceramic  assemblages  present  in  these  features  indicate  Late  Miller 
II  and  Miller  III  contexts,  but  definite  association  of  the  points 
with  these  periods  is  uncertain. 

Class  H:  Medium  small,  side  notched,  expanded  stem  (5  specimens). 
The  small,  thick  points  representing  this  class  exhibit  excurvate 
bases  and  shallow  side  notches  that  result  in  expanded  stems.  The 
shoulders  are  weakly  tapered,  the  blades  are  short,  relatively  broad 
and  excurvate  and  the  distal  ends  are  acute.  The  flaking  is  random  or 
collateral  and  the  basal,  stem  and  blade  edges  are  thinned.  The  cross 
section  is  biconvex  or  piano  convex;  the  points  are  made  of  red  or 
red-gray  chert.  The  length  of  the  one  complete  specimen  is  31  mm  and 
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the  shoulder  widths  of  all  examples  vary  between  16.5  and  17.5  iron. 

The  minimum  stem  widths  range  from  15  to  16  mm,  the  basal  widths  vary 
from  18.5  to  19  mm  and  the  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  6  to  8  mm 
with  a  mean  of  7.2  mm.  Two  of  the  examples  were  found  on  the  surface, 
two  were  recovered  in  Level  1,  and  one  was  found  in  Feature  84,  an 
Early  Miller  III  pit. 

Class  I:  Small,  side  notched,  expanded  stem  (1  specimen).  This 
extremely  small  point  has  a  straight  base  and  an  expanded  stem  formed 
by  wide,  shallow  side  notching.  The  shoulders  are  weak  and  tapered, 
the  blade  is  excurvate,  and  the  distal  end  is  acute.  The  flaking  is 
collateral  to  random  and  all  edges  have  been  thinned.  The  cross  sec¬ 
tion  is  biconvex  and  the  point  is  made  of  gray  chert.  It  is  18  mm  in 
length,  the  shoulders  are  13  mm  in  width,  the  basal  width  is  15  mm, 
and  the  thickness  is  5  mm.  The  example  is  similar  to  the  Washington 
type  which  is  an  arrow  point  found  on  Late  Woodland  sites  (Cambron 
and  Hulse  1964).  It  was  recovered  from  Level  I. 

Class  J:  Medium  large,  expanded  stem,  tapered  shoulders  (2  spec¬ 
imens).  Included  in  this  class  are  medium-large  points  with  straight 
bases  and  slightly  expanded  stems.  The  shoulders  are  weak,  tapered 
and  rounded  and  the  blades  are  either  straight  or  excurvate.  The 
flaking  is  broad,  shallow,  and  random,  and  the  basal,  stem,  and  blade 
edges  are  thinned.  The  base  of  one  example  is  beveled  and  the  other 
is  ground.  The  points,  one  made  of  brown  chert  and  the  other  of  red- 
gray  chert,  exhibit  a  biconvex  cross  section. 

One  specimen  was  recovered  from  Feature  85,  a  Mississippian  pit, 
and  is  probably  intrusive.  The  other  point,  however,  is  from  Level  4 
of  Block  2,  which  was  in  the  Archaic  zone. 

Class  K:  Medium,  expanded  stem,  broad  blade  (3  specimens).  The 
three  points  included  in  this  class  have  straight  bases,  expanded 
stems  and  incurvate  stem  edges.  The  shoulders  are  tapered,  the  blades 
are  excurvate,  and  the  distal  ends  are  acute.  The  flaking  is  random 
or  collateral;  two  examples  retain  part  of  the  cortex.  The  basal, 
stem  and  blade  edges  are  thinned  utilizing  fine  pressure  retouch.  The 
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cross  section  is  biconvex  and  all  examples  are  made  of  red  chert.  The 
lengths  range  from  40  to  47  mm  with  a  mean  of  43.8  mm;  shoulder  widths 
vary  from  29  to  29.5  mm;  minimum  stem  widths  range  from  18  to  20  mm 
and  average  19.3  mm;  basal  widths  vary  between  20  and  22  mm  with  a 
mean  of  21  mm,  and  the  thicknesses  range  from  8  to  10  mm  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  9.1  mm.  These  specimens  resemble  the  Mclntire  Point,  a  Middle 
to  Late  Archaic  type  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964).  Two  were  found  on  the 
surface  and  one  in  Level  2. 

Class  L:  Medium,  narrow,  serrated  blade  (3  specimens).  The  nar¬ 
row,  slightly  expanded  stem  points  included  in  this  class  exhibit  ex- 
curvate  and  serrated  blades  and  acute  distal  ends.  The  base  may  be 
excurvate,  straight,  or  notched  and  the  stem  is  either  straight  or 
expanded.  The  shoulders  are  horizontal  or  tapered  and  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  is  biconvex.  The  flaking  is  random  and  the  basal,  stem,  and 
blade  edges  are  thinned.  All  examples  are  made  of  red  or  pink  chert. 

The  one  complete  specimen  is  49.5  mm  in  length  and  the  shoulder  widths 
of  all  specimens  vary  from  19  to  22  mm  with  a  mean  of  20.8  mm;  minimum 
stem  lengths  range  from  12  to  14.5  mm  and  average  13.6  mm;  basal 
widths  vary  between  13  and  15  mm  and  a  mean  of  14.3  mm;  and  thicknesses 
range  from  7.5  to  8.5  mm  and  average  8.1  mm. 

These  points  are  similar  to  the  Flint  Creek  point  (Cambron  and 
Hulse  1964),  a  Late  Archaic-Early  Woodland  type.  One  of  these  points 
was  recovered  from  Feature  88,  a  Miller  III  pit,  and  another  was 
found  in  Feature  44,  a  Late  Miller  II  pit. 

Class  M:  Medium,  rounded  base,  long  stem,  inversely  tapered  shoul¬ 
ders  (2  specimens).  Included  in  this  class  are  points  with  rounded 
bases  and  long  straight  or  slightly  expanded  stems.  The  shoulders  are 
inversely  tapered,  the  blades  are  straight  and  the  distal  ends  are 
acute.  The  basal,  stem  and  blade  edges  are  thinned  and  the  base  of  the 
barbed  shoulders  are  formed  by  the  removal  of  several  small  flakes.  The 
points,  made  of  mottled  pink  chert,  exhibit  a  biconvex  cross  section. 
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The  length  of  the  one  unbroken  specimen  is  39  mm  and  the  shoulder 
width  is  28  mm.  The  basal  widths  of  the  two  points  are  16  and  18  mm 
and  thicknesses  range  from  8.5  to  10  mm.  The  two  points  came  from 
Levels  2  and  3  of  the  same  square.  They  do  not  closely  resemble  any 
previously  defined  type. 

Class  N:  Medium,  short  broad  stem,  horizontal  shoulders  (2  spec¬ 
imens)  .  The  points  in  this  class  exhibit  straight  or  slightly  incur- 
vate  bases,  straight  stems,  horizontal  shoulders  and  excurvate  blades. 
The  flaking  is  broad,  shallow  and  random  and  the  basal,  stem,  and 
blade  edges  are  thinned.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex.  The  points 
are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials  including  red,  red-gray  mottled, 
and  pink  fossiliferous  cherts.  Because  all  examples  are  broken,  the 
length  measurements  are  undetermined.  The  shoulder  widths  range  from 
30  to  38.5  mm  with  a  mean  of  33.5  mm;  basal  widths  of  all  examples  are 
21  mm;  stem  lengths  vary  between  8  and  10  mm  with  a  mean  of  9  mm;  and 
thicknesses  range  from  8  to  9  mm  with  an  average  of  8.3  mm.  One  of 
the  specimens  was  recovered  in  Feature  5,  a  Mississippian  pit,  one  was 
found  in  Level  2  of  Block  2,  and  the  third  was  found  on  the  surface 
near  Feature  44,  a  Late  Miller  II  pit.  The  specimen  found  in  Feature 
5  was  probably  intrusive. 

Class  0:  Medium,  straight  stem,  unfinished  base  (2  specimens). 
These  two  crudely  made  points  exhibit  excurvate  and  unfinished  bases 
and  straight  stems.  The  shoulders  are  horizontal  or  inversely  tapered 
and  the  blade  is  excurvate-incurvate.  The  poorly  executed  flaking  is 
broad,  shallow,  and  random,  and  some  thinning  is  exhibited  along  the 
basal,  stem,  and  blade  edges.  The  shoulders  were  formed  by  the  remov¬ 
al  of  a  few  large  flakes  at  the  juncture  of  the  stem  and  the  blade. 

One  example  shows  heavy  wear  along  the  blade  edges  indicating  that  it 
might  have  been  a  cutting  implement.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex  and 
the  points  were  made  of  red  and  gray  cherts.  Both  specimens  were 
broken  and  the  lengths  are  undetermined.  The  shoulder  widths  range 
from  27  to  32  mm;  basal  widths  vary  from  18  to  19  mm;  and  the  thick¬ 
nesses  of  both  examples  are  9  mm.  Because  both  artifacts  were  found 
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on  the  surface  and  do  not  resemble  any  defined  type  no  cultural  affil¬ 
iation  is  advanced. 

Class  Q:  Medium,  broad  contracting  stem,  unfinished  base, 
straight  blade  (1  specimen).  This  point,  which  is  made  of  mottled 
gray  chert,  has  a  straight,  unfinished  base  and  a  broad,  contracting 
stem.  The  shoulders  are  horizontal,  the  blade  is  straight,  and  the 
distal  end  is  acute.  The  flaking  is  random.  The  blade  edges  are 
thinned  and  the  cross  section  is  biconvex.  The  example  is  47  mm  in 

length,  33.5  mm  in  width  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  stem  is  12  mm  in 

length;  the  maximun  thickness  is  9  mm.  This  point,  recovered  from  the 
surface,  resembles  the  Elora  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964).  Based  on  exca¬ 
vations  at  Stanfield-Worley  Bluff  Shelter  (DeJarnette,  Kurjack  and 
Cambron  1962)  and  the  Flint  Creek  Rock  Shelter  (Cambron  and  Waters 
1961)  a  late  Archaic  or  Early  Woodland  association  is  indicated. 

Class  R:  Medium,  narrow  contracting  stem,  unfinished  base  (1 
specimen) .  This  medium  sized  point  has  an  unfinished  base  and  a  short 

contracting  stem.  The  shoulders,  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  few  large 

flakes,  are  broad  and  horizontal  and  the  blade  is  excurvate.  The  poor¬ 
ly  executed  random  flaking  is  often  shallow  and  occasionally  deep,  and 
the  blade  edges  are  thinned.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex.  The  point 
is  made  of  pink  chert  and  the  base  retains  some  of  the  cortex. 

Because  it  is  broken  the  length  is  unknown;  however,  the  shoulder  width 
is  33  mm,  the  basal  width  is  15  mm,  and  the  maximum  thickness  is  10 
mm.  The  artifact  was  recovered  from  Feature  84,  an  Early  Miller  III 
pit. 

Class  S:  Large,  strong  tapered  shoulders,  contracting  stem  (1 
specimen) .  This  large  point  has  a  straight  base  with  diagonally  modi¬ 
fied  corners.  The  contracting  stem  has  straight  edges  and  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  strong  and  tapered;  the  blade  is  excurvate.  The  flaking  of 
this  Tallahatta  Quartzite  point  appears  to  be  broad  and  random.  The 
base  and  stem  are  thinned  and  the  blade  edges  are  serrated.  The  cross 
section  is  plano-convex.  Because  the  point  is  broken,  the  length  and 
shoulder  widths  were  not  ascertained.  The  stem,  however,  is  11.5 
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mm  in  length  and  20  mm  in  width  and  the  maximum  thickness  is  14.5  mm. 
This  specimen  was  recovered  from  the  surface  and  does  not  resemble  any 
defined  type. 

Class  T:  Medium,  broad  blade,  contracting  stem,  pointed  base 
(2  specimens).  These  two  points,  made  of  red  chert,  have  a  pointed 
base  and  a  contracting  stem.  The  shoulders  are  broad  and  may  be 
either  horizontal  or  tapered;  the  blade  is  excurvate  and  the  distal 
end  is  broad.  The  crudely  executed  flaking  is  random  and  the  blade 
edges  are  thinned.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex.  The  one  unbroken 
example  is  45  mm  in  length.  The  shoulder  widths  vary  from  26  to  33 
mm,  stem  lengths  range  from  8  to  10  mm,  and  the  maximum  thicknesses 
range  from  9  to  12  mm.  One  of  the  points  was  recovered  from  Level  5 
of  Block  1  and  the  other  was  a  surface  find.  They  are  similar  to  some 
Gary  point  specimens,  a  Late  Archaic  and  Woodland  point  (Cambron  and 
Hulse  1964). 

Class  U:  Medium,  weak  tapered  shoulders,  contracting  stem  (1 
specimen) .  This  point,  made  of  Tallahatta  Quartzite,  has  a  rounded 
base  and  a  contracting  stem.  The  shoulders  are  weak  and  tapered  and 
the  blade  is  straight.  The  flaking  technique  cannot  be  determined, 
but  the  basal,  stem  and  blade  edges  are  thinned.  The  cross  section 
is  biconvex.  The  length  of  this  broken  point  is  indeterminable.  The 
shoulder  width  is  25  mm,  the  maximum  stem  width  is  15.5  mm,  and  the 
maximum  thickness  is  11  mm.  This  point,  recovered  from  Level  2  of 
Block  1  is  also  similar  to  some  specimens  of  the  Gary  type,  a  late 
Archaic  and  Woodland  point  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964). 

Class  V:  Medium,  contracting  stem,  weak  tapered  shoulders, 
straight  blade  (2  specimens).  Included  in  this  class  are  those  points 
with  unfinished  bases,  contracting  stems,  weak  tapered  shoulders  and 
straight  blades.  The  crude  flaking  is  collateral  and  results  in  a 
median  ridged  cross  section.  One  of  the  specimens  is  made  of  Talla¬ 
hatta  Quartzite  and  the  other  is  made  of  a  poor  quality  gray  chert. 

Both  examples  are  broken  so  the  length  measurements  are  indeterminable. 
The  one  point  with  unbroken  shoulders  measures  25  mm  in  width.  The 
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stem  lengths  vary  from  9  to  12  mm  and  the  maximum  thicknesses  range 
from  10  to  12.5  mm.  These  points,  recovered  from  Levels  1  and  2,  do 
not  resemble  any  previously  defined  type. 

Class  W:  Small,  thick  pentagonal  (1  specimen).  This  is  a  small 
point  with  a  straight  base.  The  blade  is  straight  and  the  distal  end  is 
acute.  The  crudely  executed  collateral  flaking  results  in  a  median 
ridged  cross  section.  The  point,  made  of  pink  chert,  is  29.5  mm  in 
length,  16.5  mm  in  width,  and  9.5  mm  in  thickness.  Numerous  step  frac¬ 
tures  along  the  basal  edge  and  hinge  fractures  on  the  face  of  the  blade 
suggest  that  it  is  a  Mississippian  Pentagonal  (DeJarnette,  Kurjack,  and 
Cambron  1962). 

Class  X:  Small,  thin,  pentagonal  (1  specimen).  All  sides  of  this 
small,  thin,  pentagonal  point  are  straight.  The  contracted  hafting  area 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  widest  portion  of  the  point.  The  blade  is 
straight  and  the  distal  end  is  acute.  All  edges  are  thinned  and  the 
cross  section  is  flattened.  The  point  is  made  of  red  chert  and  is  17.5 
mm  in  length,  12.5  mm  in  width,  and  2.5  mm  in  thickness.  It  is  similar 
to  the  Mississippian  Pentagonal  which  is  believed  to  precede  the  Madison 
point  (DeJarnette,  Kurjack  and  Cambron  1962).  It  was  found  in  Feature 
12,  a  pit  whose  cultural  affiliation  was  undetermined. 

Class  Y:  Small,  thin,  triangular  (51  specimens).  This  class  in¬ 
cludes  sinai1,  thin,  stemless  triangular  points.  Within  this  group, 
however,  there  is  much  variation.  The  base  and  blade  may  be  excurvate, 
straight,  or  incurvate,  but  the  distal  end  is  always  acute.  The  flaking 
is  random  or  collateral,  resulting  in  a  cross  section  that  is  flattened, 
biconvex,  plano-convex,  or  median  ridged.  On  most  examples  the  base 
and  blade  are  thinned  by  fine  pressure  retouch.  The  points  are  often 
red  in  color  and  are  probably  heat  treated.  Others  are  made  from  pink, 
yellow,  and  brown  cherts.  The  lengths  range  from  13  to  25  mm  with  a 
mean  of  20.6  mm;  the  widths  vary  between  11  and  17.5  mm  and  average  14.1 
mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  2.5  to  6.5  mm  with  a  mean  of  4.1 
mm.  Thirty  points  were  recovered  from  Level  1  and  six  were  found  in  Lev¬ 
el  2.  Four  points  were  recovered  from  pit  features  associated  with  the 
Mississippian  period,  and  five  points  were  included  as  a  burial  offering 
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in  a  Mississippian  grave  (Burial  7). 

Although  a  few  specimens  vaguely  resemble  the  Hamilton  Point,  all 
are  considered  to  be  Madisons,  which  have  Late  Woodland  and  Mississip¬ 
pian  associations  (Nielsen  and  Jenkins  1973:53;  Blakeman,  Atkinson  and 
Berry  1976:42-43;  Cambron  and  Hulse  1964). 

Flaked  Tools  Other  Than  Projectile  Points/Knives 

Biface  Adzes/Scrapers  (20  specimens;  Plate  10).  These  rectangular 
or  trapezoidal  shaped  artifacts  are  bifacially  flaked  on  at  least  one 
end.  While  many  exhibit  four  bifacial  edges,  some  have  a  combination  of 
bifacial,  unifacial,  and  unworked  edges.  Several  examples  have  one  or 
more  beveled  edges  that  appear  to  result  from  unifacial  resharpening. 

The  tools,  usually  made  of  yellow-tan  river  gravel,  generally  retain 
some  of  the  cortex.  Edges  often  display  light  step  fracturing  because 
of  the  poor  conchoidal  properties  of  the  chert.  Several  specimens  also 
exhibit  battering  and  extreme  step  fracturing  that  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  heavy  use.  A  few  of  the  tools  appear  to  have  notches  or  in¬ 
dentations  near  the  middle  of  the  side  edges  that  may  indicate  hafting. 
The  length  of  these  tools  range  from  39  to  69  mm;  widths  vary  between 
27  and  40  mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  9  to  22  mm.  The  cross 
section  may  be  biconvex,  median  ridged,  or  plano-convex.  Because  of  the 
form  of  the  tools  and  heavy  wear  patterns  many  appear  to  be  adzes  or 
choppers.  Others  exhibit  little  or  no  wear  and  therefore  may  be  unused 
adzes  or  scrapers. 

Uniface  Adze  (3  specimens;  Plate  10).  These  trapezoidal  or  oval 
shaped  tools  are  worked  on  at  least  three  edges  to  produce  a  chopping 
edge.  All  examples  are  battered  and  exhibit  severe  step  fracturing 
that  appears  to  have  resulted  from  heavy  use.  Made  from  red  or  yellow 
gravel  these  artifacts  range  from  46  to  70  mm  in  length,  35  to  44  mm  in 
width,  and  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  13  to  20  mm. 

Large  Oval  Biface  Scraper  (1  specimen).  The  single  artifact  in 
this  class  is  a  large,  oval  biface  manufactured  by  removing 
large,  deep  flakes  along  the  entire  circumference  of  both  faces.  It 
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is  made  of  argillite  or  "clay  stone,"  a  soft  type  of  stone  that  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  Tallahatta  formation.  Heavy  wear  noted  on  one  long  edge 
indicates  that  it  is  probably  a  scraping  tool.  It  is  75  mm  in  length, 
59  mm  in  width,  and  36  mm  thick.  The  cross  section  is  median  ridged. 

Medium  Oval  Biface  Scrapers  (3  specimens;  Plate  12).  These  med¬ 
ium-sized,  oval-shaped  tools  are  usually  bifacially  worked  along  the 
entire  circumference.  Some  artifacts,  however,  are  unifacially  flaked 
on  one  or  both  of  the  long  edges.  They  are  made  of  red  or  yellow 
gravel  and  most  retain  some  of  the  cortex  on  one  or  both  faces. 

Because  of  the  poor  flaking  characteristics  of  the  chert  the  tools  are 
crudely  made  and  exhibit  step  fractures  on  the  edges  and  face.  The 
lengths  range  from  39  to  50  mm;  maximum  widths  vary  between  24.5  and  37 
mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  12  to  20  mm.  The  cross  section 
is  either  plano-convex  or  biconvex.  These  tools  exhibit  little  or  no 
observable  wear  on  the  scraping  edges. 

Small  Oval  Biface  Scrapers  (4  specimens;  Plate  12).  These  small, 
oval  implements  differ  from  the  two  preceding  types  in  size  only.  The 
tools  are  bifacially  worked  along  the  entire  circumference,  often 
retain  some  of  the  cortex,  and  are  made  of  red  or  yellow  chert. 

Lengths  range  from  30  to  33  mm;  maximum  widths  vary  between  24  and  25 
mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  8  to  12  mm. 

Elongate  Biface  Cutting  Tools  (10  specimens;  Plate  13).  These 
artifacts  are  long  and  generally  oval  in  shape  and  are  bifacially 
worked  on  at  least  two  edges.  Some  specimens  may  also  be  unifacially 
worked  on  one  or  two  other  edges.  All  examples  are  made  of  red  or 
yellow  river  chert  and  most  retain  some  of  the  cortex.  Step  fractures 
are  often  noted  on  one  or  more  edges.  They  range  in  length  from  44 
to  67  mm;  width  varies  from  22  to  31.5  mm;  and  maximum  thickness 
ranges  from  14  to  21  mm.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex,  plano-convex 
or  median  ridged.  Many  examples  exhibit  wear  on  the  long  edges  indi¬ 
cating  use  as  cutting  tools. 

Stemmed  Biface  Cutting  Tool  (1  specimen;  Plate  13).  This  bifa- 
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daily  worked  artifact  has  one  weak  and  tapered  shoulder  and  the  op¬ 
posite  side  is  notched.  The  stem  is  contracted  and  the  base  is  round¬ 
ed.  Made  of  red  chert,  the  artifact  is  42  mm  in  length,  25  mm  in 
width,  and  10  mm  thick.  The  cross  section  is  plano-convex.  It  appears 
to  be  a  cutting  implement,  for  one  long  edge  has  been  finely  pressure 
flaked. 

Biface  Shaft  Drills  (5  specimens;  Plate  11).  These  bifaces  are 
long,  narrow,  collaterally  flaked,  and  median  ridged  tools  commonly 
referred  to  as  shaft  drills.  Most  examples  display  extensive  wear  on 
the  sides  and  ends.  The  drills  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials 
including  yellow,  gray  and  red  cherts  as  well  as  Tallahatta  quartzite. 
The  lengths  range  from  21  to  36  mm;  widths  vary  between  8  and  10  mm; 
and  the  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  5.5  to  8.5  mm. 

Expanded  Base  Biface  Drills  (2  specimens;  Plate  11).  These 
drills  differ  from  the  preceding  ones  in  that  they  exhibit  expanded 
bases  and  long,  narrow,  tapered  shafts.  The  flaking  is  collateral, 
the  cross  section  is  median  ridged  and  the  edges  are  thinned  or  alter¬ 
nately  beveled.  These  drills  are  made  of  red  or  pink  chert. 

Lanceolate  Drill  (2  specimens;  Plate  11).  These  two  Lanceolate 
bifaces  exhibit  straight  or  unfinished  bases,  rudimentary  contracting 
stems  and  acute  distal  ends.  The  flaking  is  collateral  and  some  re¬ 
touch  occurs  along  the  basal  and  blade  edges.  The  artifacts,  made  of 
gray  and  brown  cherts,  range  in  length  from  35  to  43  mm;  width  varies 
from  13  to  17  mm;  and  maximum  thickness  ranges  from  7.5  mm  to  9  mm. 

Notched  Pebbles  {  2  specimens;  Plate  13).  These  artifacts  are 
uni  facially  or  bifacial ly  notched  and  exhibit  wear  on  the  notched 
edge.  Made  of  red  or  yellow  chert,  they  range  in  length  from  49.5  to 
65  mm;  width  varies  between  22.5  and  41.5  mm;  and  maximum  thickness 
ranges  from  14  to  28  mm. 

Denticulates  (2  specimens;  Plate  13).  These  artifacts  are  peb¬ 
bles  that  have  been  percussion  flaked  to  produce  one  jagged  or  denti¬ 
culated  edge.  Both  examples  recovered  are  made  of  yellow  chert. 
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Lengths  vary  from  49  to  61  mm;  widths  range  from  33  to  36  mm;  and  max¬ 
imum  thicknesses  vary  from  21  to  23  mm.  These  tools  were  probably 
used  for  ripping/cutting. 

Distal  End  Fragments  (39  specimens).  These  broken  artifacts  are 
differentiated  distal  ends  of  bifaces.  They  appear  to  be  distal  ends 
of  projectile  points  or  cutting  tools. 

Biface  Modified  Pebbles:  Class  1  (8  specimens;  Plate  14). 

These  artifacts  are  moderately  long,  oval,  red  or  yellow  pebbles  with 
a  cutting,  scraping  or  chopping  edge  produced  by  striking  a  few  large 
flakes  from  each  face  of  one  long  edge. 

Biface  Modified  Pebbles:  Class  2  (22  specimens;  Plate  14).  This 
catch-all  category  includes  bifacially  modified  pebbles  with  edges 
that  are  formed  by  striking  a  few  flakes  from  each  face  to  produce  a 
chopping,  scraping  or  cutting  edge.  The  artifacts  are  made  of  red  or 
yellow  river  gravel  and  occur  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

Uniface  Modified  Pebbles  (14  specimens;  Plate  14).  This  is  a 
catch-all  category  for  pebbles  that  have  a  few  flakes  removed  from 
one  face  to  produce  a  cutting,  chopping,  or  scraping  edge. 

Biface  Preforms:  Class  1  (3  specimens;  Plate  15).  These  long, 
thick,  oval  artifacts  are  bifacially  worked  by  removing  several  large 
deep  flakes  from  each  long  edge.  Much  of  the  cortex,  however,  is  re¬ 
tained.  Made  of  red  or  yellow  river  gravel,  these  bifaces  exhibit  a 
plano-convex,  biconvex,  or  median  ridged  cross  section.  Lengths  range 
from  63  to  76  mm;  widths  vary  from  34  to  44  mm;  and  the  maximum  thick¬ 
nesses  range  from  16  to  22.5  mm.  Because  of  the  crudeness  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  lack  of  retouch  or  wear  patterns,  these  artifacts 
appear  to  be  preforms  in  the  initial  reduction  stage. 

Biface  Preforms:  Class  2  (5  specimens;  Plate  15).  Included  in 
this  class  are  crude,  bifacially  worked  artifacts  that  are  long  ano 
narrow  and  have  a  pronounced  distal  end.  The  percussion  flaking  is 
broad  and  shallow  and  often  some  of  the  cortex  is  retained.  The  arti¬ 
facts,  made  of  red  chert,  do  not  display  any  retouch  or  edge  wear. 


They  range  in  length  from  57  to  79  mm;  widths  vary  between  23  and 
34.5  mm  and  maximum  thicknesses  range  from  13  to  24  mm.  Because  of 
the  form  and  lack  of  retouch  or  edge  wear,  these  bifaces  appear  to  be 
preforms  in  the  second  reduction  stage. 

Biface  Preforms:  Class  3  (2  specimens;  Plate  15).  This  class 
includes  thick  bifaces  that  exhibit  straight  bases  and  excurvate 
blades.  All  examples  are  thinned  but  display  no  edge  wear.  Chert 
colors  include  red,  pink  and  yellow.  The  single  unbroken  specimen  in 
this  class  is  56  mm  long;  the  widths  of  all  examples  vary  from  23.5  to 
38  mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses  vary  between  15  and  16  mm.  They  appear 
to  be  preforms  in  the  third  stage  of  reduction. 

Biface  Preforms:  Class  4  (7  specimens;  Plate  15).  These  thin 
bifaces  are  relatively  long  and  narrow.  The  flaking  is  random  or  col¬ 
lateral  and  all  of  the  edges  are  thinned.  Made  of  red  chert,  they 
exhibit  a  biconvex  cross  section.  All  of  the  examples  are  broken  and 
the  total  length  cannot  be  determined.  Widths  range  from  24  to  27.5 
mm  and  maximum  thicknesses  vary  between  8  and  10.5  mm.  Because  of 
the  form  and  lack  of  edge  wear  these  appear  to  be  preforms  in  the  next 
to  last  reduction  stage  but  use  as  cutting  tools  is  also  possible. 

Triangular  Biface  Preforms  (9  specimens;  Plate  15).  Included  in 
this  class  are  small,  triangular  bifaces  that  are  crudely  flaked  and 
exhibit  little  retouch.  Made  of  red  or  yellow  chert,  they  range  in 
length  from  25  to  38  mm,  while  the  maximum  thicknesses  vary  between 
7  and  11  mm.  The  cross  section  is  biconvex  or  median  ridged.  They 
appear  to  be  preforms  in  the  next  to  last  reduction  stage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  triangular  arrow  points. 

Uniface  Preforms  (  7  specimens;  Plate  If).  Included  in  this  class 
are  long  yellow  chert  pebbles  which  have  been  modified  by  removing 
several  large  irregular  flakes  from  one  face.  The  flaking  does  not 
form  usable  edges  and  more  than  half  of  the  cortex  remains  on  the 
worked  face.  Five  out  of  six  lithic  items  comprising  Feature  57  were 
this  type.  They  appear  to  be  preforms  in  the  initial  reduction  stage 


manufacture  of  projectile  points/knives  or  other  tools. 


Biface  Fragments;  Class  1  {121  specimens).  This  is  a  catch-all 
class  for  broken,  crudely  flaked,  biface  fragments  that  exhibit  no 
edge  wear.  All  artifacts  in  this  category  are  made  of  red  or  yellow 
chert. 

Biface  Fragments:  Class  2  (12  specimens).  These  artifacts  differ 
from  the  preceding  Class  1  biface  fragments  in  the  technique  of  flak¬ 
ing  utilized.  While  the  Class  1  biface  fragments  exhibit  primary  flak¬ 
ing  only,  these  artifacts  also  exhibit  retouch. 

Gravers  (2  specimens;  Plate  11).  These  flake  tools  are  unifa¬ 
cial  ly  worked  by  pressure  flaking  to  produce  a  short,  narrow  projec¬ 
tion.  Made  of  red  chert,  they  range  in  length  from  12  to  25  mm;  widths 

vary  from  13  to  27.5  mm;  and  maximum  thickness  ranges  from  3.5  to  6  mm. 

Perforator  (  1  specimen;  Plate  11).  This  tool,  produced  from  a 
flake,  is  unifacially  worked  on  alternate  faces  to  produce  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  projection.  The  tool  is  made  of  red  chert  and  is  9.5  mm  in  length, 

10  mm  in  width,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  3.5  mm.  Both  edges  and 

the  distal  end  exhibit  wear. 

Notched  Flakes  (7  specimens;  Plate  11).  These  flake  tools  are 
unifacially  worked  to  produce  a  notch  on  one  edge.  The  notches  of  all 
specimens  exhibit  wear.  Made  of  red  chert,  they  range  in  length  from 
17  to  30  mm;  widths  vary  from  11.5  to  17  mm;  and  maximum  thicknesses 
range  between  3  and  10  mm. 

Retouched  Flakes  (41  specimens).  These  are  flakes  that  are  finely 
retouched  to  produce  a  cutting  or  scraping  edge. 

Utilized  Flakes  (48  specimens).  These  un-retouched  flakes  display 
edge  wear  that  is  the  direct  result  of  utilization. 

Flake  Knives  (  1  specimen  ;  Plate  11  ).  Included  in  this  class  are 
un-retouched  flakes  that  appear  to  have  been  struck  from  a  core  for 
use  as  cutting  implements.  The  specimen  (Plate  1 1 F ),  made  of  white 
chert,  is  a  true  lamellar  blade. 
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Decortication  Flakes.  These  are  flakes  removed  from  a  stone  in 
the  initial  reduction  process.  The  dorsal  surfaces  display  original 
cortex  of  the  parent  stone. 

Flakes.  These  are  that  lithic  debitage  with  or  without  a  strik¬ 
ing  platform  that  is  the  by-product  of  percussion  or  pressure  flaking 
during  the  manufacture  of  tools. 

Biface  Thinning  Flakes.  These  usually  small  flakes  exhibit  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  edge  of  a  flaked  artifact  on  the  end  from  which  the  removal 
pressure  was  applied.  They  are  a  result  of  the  thinning  or  retouching 
of  a  biface  tool  by  pressure  flaking. 

Shatter.  These  are  amorphous  lithic  fragments  that  appear  to  be 
a  by-product  of  tool  manufacture. 

Cores.  These  biface  artifacts  exhibit  long,  deep  flake  scars. 

They  appear  to  have  resulted  from  striking  off  flakes  to  use  as  tools. 

Hammerstones  (5  specimens).  These  chert  or  fine-grained  quart¬ 
zite  cobbles  exhibit  step  fractures  or  battering  pits  suggestive  of 
use  as  striking  implements,  probably  in  percussion  flaking  of  other 
lithic  materials. 

Other  Lithic  Artifacts 

Bannerstone  Fragments  (3  specimens;  Plate  17;  Figure  11). 

The  three  specimens  of  this  artifact  type  are  pieces  of  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  shaped  objects  that  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  atlatl 
weights.  Two  fragments  from  separate  specimens  (Plate  17),  found  in 
Level  4  of  Block  1,  may  originally  have  been  shaped  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  11  ,  but  the  pieces  are  too  small  to  determine  a  definite  shape. 
One  specimen  (Plate  17h)  is  made  of  light  brown  siltstone  and  the  other 
(Plate  17g)  is  made  of  limonite.  Drilled  holes  penetrate  the  long  axis 
of  each.  The  third  specimen  (Plate  17i)  was  found  with  Burial  19,  an 
Archaic  cremation,  and  is  shattered  into  numerous  small  pieces  as  a 
result  of  thermal  explosion.  A  reconstructable  portion  of  one  end 
indicates  that  it  also  probably  was  shaped  as  illustrated  in  Figure  11  . 
Made  of  dark  brown  siltstone,  this  bannerstone  has  a  drilled  hole 
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16mm  in  diameter  through  the  long  axis. 

Siltstone  Gorget  (1  specimen;  Plate  18).  This  ground  and  polished 
artifact  is  made  of  a  shaly  siltstone  that  probably  came  from  northern 
Alabama.  The  square,  drilled  gorget  measures  72  x  73  x  11  mm  and  is 
gray  in  color.  Also  recovered  from  the  Archaic  cermation  (Burial  19), 
the  artifact  displays  heat  spalling. 

Greenstone  Celts  (6  specimens;  Plate  17).  These  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  artifacts  display  sharp  edges  on  one  end  and  are  made  of  chlorite 
schist,  or  "greenstone,"  which  may  have  come  from  deposits  in  northern 
Alabama  (Jones  1939:20).  Two  were  found  in  association  with  Burial  7, 
one  was  excavated  from  Level  1  of  Square  186N206E,  and  three  frag¬ 
ments  were  recovered  from  the  surface. 

Ferruginous  Sandstone  Paletted  specimen;  Plate  18).  Found  on 
the  chest  of  Burial  23,  this  assymetrical  tablet  is  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  on  both  faces.  It  is  106  mm  in  length,  95  mm  in  width  at  one 
end,  63  mm  in  width  at  the  other  end,  and  is  8  mm  thick. 

Mortors  (2  specimens;  Plate  19).  These  sandstone  artifacts 
display  large,  shallow  concavities  formed  by  the  grinding  of  vegetal 
matter  with  a  hand  held  stone.  The  weight  of  the  objects  range  from 
500  g  to  8  kg. 

Pestles  (2  specimens;  Plate  19).  These  ferruginous  sandstone  ob¬ 
jects  are  conical  in  shape  on  one  end  and  have  a  well-worn  and  flat¬ 
tened  opposite  end.  Lengths  range  from  77  to  83  mm  and  the  basal 
diameters  vary  from  67.5  to  69.5  mm.  The  artifacts  were  probably  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  mortor  in  grinding  vegetal  matter. 

Pitted  Anvil  Stones  (4  specimens).  These  ground  sandstone  arti¬ 
facts  display  single  small  round  pits,  or  concavities,  on  one  or  both 
faces.  The  diameters  of  these  pits  range  from  25  to  33  mm  and  depths 
vary  between  2  and  8  mm.  The  shape  of  the  pit  indicates  usage  as  a 
nut  cracking  implement.  Some  specimens  are  also  ground  on  the  edges 
and  faces  and  may  have  been  used  with  mortors  for  preparing  vegetal 
matter. 
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Abraiders  (  5  specimens).  These  amorphous  shaped  artifacts  ex¬ 
hibit  one  or  more  long,  narrow,  deep  grooves.  The  depths  of  the 
grooves  range  from  2  to  6  mm  and  the  lengths  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
stone.  They  appear  to  have  been  used  for  sharpening  or  shaping  wood, 
bone,  or  stone. 

Ground  Sandstone  Fragments.  Included  in  this  catch-all  category 
are  those  ground  sandstone  fragments  whose  function  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Most,  however,  are  probably  pieces  of  plant  processing  imple¬ 
ments. 

Quartzite  Fragments.  This  is  a  catch-all  category  for  unidenti¬ 
fiable  fragments  of  ground  quartzite. 

Limoni te  and  Hematite  Fragments.  These  are  unidentifiable  ground 
and  unground  fragments  of  limonite  and  hematite. 

Fire-cracked  Rock.  These  items  consist  of  reddish  or  reddish- 
purple  pebble  fragments,  often  fire  spalled,  that  have  been  exposed 
to  extreme  heat. 

Sandstone  Fragments.  These  are  simply  amorphous,  unworked  frag¬ 
ments  of  sandstone. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  lithics  recovered  at  Kellogg  Village  reveal  that  the  site  might 
possibly  have  been  occupied  during  the  Early  Archaic  period,  but  if  so 
not  intensively.  A  few  Early  Archaic  points  resembling  the  Kirk  Corner 
Notched  morphology  were  found  but  all  were  out  of  context.  One  pos¬ 
sible  Kirk  point  was  found  on  the  surface  and  the  second  was  in  the 
fill  of  a  Woodland  feature.  The  first  definite  in  situ  Archaic  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  site  is  indicated  by  the  Class  C  corner  notched  point 
found  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  Archaic  occupation  zone  (Zone  2) 
where  Middle  Archaic  features  occurred.  This  point,  which  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  Middle  to  Late  Archaic  type  known  as  the  Upper  Valley  Side 
Notched  (Kneberg  1956)  and  the  Damron  (Cambron  and  Hulse  1964),  was 
found  in  Level  11  near  an  Archaic  cremation  possessing  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  lithic  artifacts  and  a  small  pit  which  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date 


of  4680+121  (calibrated).  Middle  and  Late  Archaic  points  such  as  the 
Class  0  (Buzzard  Roost  Creek),  Class  K  (Mclntire),  Class  L  (Flint 
Creek),  Class  J  and  Q  (Elora),  and  Class  T  (Gary)  types  (Cambron  and 
Hulse  1964)  indicate  subsequent  use  of  the  site  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Archaic  period. 

Although  no  lithic  artifacts  were  found  in  contexts  at  Kellogg 
that  will  allow  definite  assignment  to  the  Gulf  Formational  and  Early 
Woodland  periods,  some  of  the  Late  Archaic  types  mentioned  above  are 
believed  to  have  continued  in  use  during  these  periods.  Points  from 
the  surface  or  upper  levels  of  the  site  that  could  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  Gulf  Formational  and  Early  Woodland  periods  include 
the  Class  E,  Class  F  (Swan  Lake),  Class  H,  Class  L  (Flint  Creek),  Class 
M,  Class  0,  Class  Q  (Elora),  Class  S,  Class  T  (Gary),  Class  U  (Gary), 
and  Class  V  types. 

For  the  Middle  Woodland  period,  in  particular  Miller  II,  several 
features  produced  possible  culturally  related  points.  Feature  44,  in¬ 
terpreted  to  be  a  Late  Miller  II  pit,  possessed  an  example  of  the  Class 
G  type.  Feature  44  also  yielded  a  Class  L  (Gary)  type.  Feature  84 
produced  six  stemmed  points,  but  some  or  all  may  be  intrusions.  This 
large  and  deep  pit  contained  a  mixture  of  ceramic  materials  from  sev¬ 
eral  components  but  the  presence  of  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherds 
and  the  complete  absence  of  the  diagnostic  Miller  III  triangular  points 
(Class  Y)  indicates  an  Early  Miller  III  affiliation.  The  stemmed 
points  from  this  feature  include  the  Class  B,  E,  F,  and  H  types. 

The  Late  Woodland  (Miller  III)  and  Mississippian  periods  triangu¬ 
lar  point  (Class  Y;  Madison)  was  the  most  common  type  found  on  the 
site.  Thirty-six  points  were  found  in  Levels  1  and  2,  four  were  found 
in  Mississippian  pits,  and  five  were  found  with  a  Mississippian  burial. 
None  were  found  in  Miller  III  features,  an  unusual  circumstance  on 
central  Tombigbee  River  sites. 

The  Kellogg  lithic  analysis  has  produced  limited  supportive  data 
for  the  hypothesis  presented  by  Ensor  (1978)  in  regard  to  changes  in 
lithic  raw  material  utilization  through  time.  His  study  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  contrasting  treatments  of  local  chert  during  the 


various  cultural  periods.  Ensor's  postulates  in  regard  to  adaptation 
to  the  local  cherts  of  the  area  will  be  addressed  below  and  compared 
to  the  lithic  data  from  the  Kellogg  site. 

Postulate  1:  During  the  Archaic  period,  local,  thermally  unal¬ 
tered  chert  cobbles  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  unspecialized 
tools  and  exotic  stone  or  heat  treated  local  cobbles  were  used  for 
specialized  tools.  Approximately  5%  of  Archaic  debitage  from  local 
cherts  has  been  heat  treated. 

Discussion  of  Postulate  1:  The  evidence  from  Kellogg  is  inconclu¬ 
sive  in  regard  to  heat  treatment  versus  non-alteration  of  chert  mater¬ 
ials  but  on  the  basis  of  red  and  yellow-tan  chert  artifacts  and  debi¬ 
tage  counts,  the  postulate  is  contradicted.  As  shown  on  Tables  4 
and  5,  the  Archaic  levels  (generally  4-13)  produced  almost  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  red  and  yellow-tan  chert.  This  evidence  is  considered  incon¬ 
clusive,  however,  because  of  the  extensive  disturbance  of  the  Archaic 
zone  through  post-Archaic  period  aboriginal  digging,  which  could  easily 
have  resulted  in  the  re-deposit  of  Woodland  lithic  materials  in  the 
lower  levels. 

The  lithics  recovered  from  Archaic  features  were  so  few  in  quan¬ 
tity  that  little  validity  can  be  placed  on  the  data.  As  shown  on 
Table  2  ,  seven  red  chert  and  four  yellow-tan  chert  items  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  14  identified  Archaic  features.  Burial  19,  also  included 
in  this  tabulation,  produced  seven  such  items  and  four  of  these  were 
of  red  chert.  However,  since  this  burial  was  a  cremation,  the  four 
red  chert  items,  all  of  which  were  flakes,  might  have  been  accidentally 
thermally  altered  by  the  cremation  fire. 

Ensor's  contention  that  most  of  the  specialized  tool  forms  manu¬ 
factured  during  the  Archaic  period  were  made  from  either  exotic  or 
thermally  altered  local  stone  finds  support  in  the  Kellogg  data.  As 
shown  on  Table  4  ,  no  specialized  tools  made  from  unaltered  yellow- 
tan  chert  were  recovered  from  the  Archaic  levels  at  Kellogg  but  three 
specialized  tools  of  red  chert,  assumed  to  be  heat  treated,  were  found 
in  Levels  4  and  5.  Additionally,  five  specialized  tools  made  from 
apparent  exotic  stone  were  found  in  the  Archaic  deposit.  The  latter 
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Table  4.  Suwnary  of  Flaked  llthlc  Artifacts  by  Color  and  Material  Type: 
All  Unit  Levels  Combined 


Type/col  or  level  V 


•  Projectile  points/knives,  drills,  gravers,  perforators 

♦  Cuttlng/scraplnq/chopplng  tools,  biface  fragments,  cores,  utilized  flakes 
and  fire  cracked  rocks,  retouched  flakes,  modified  pebbles,  preforms,  den* 
tlculated  bifaces,  notched  flakes 


i 

t 
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Table  5.  S«»*;«jry  of  All  Flaked  lithic  fl.iteri.tl  by  Color  and  MjterJa)  Typo 

from  Column  Sample  Squares:  ly7Nt'('/L  and  1 0/NTi>9€ 


Typc7color  ~  Levels 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Totals 

Red  Chert 

Tools 

17 

5 

1 

1 

24 

Decertification 

flakes 

72 

21 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5  ' 

1 

2 

3 

1 

115 

Biface  thinning 
flakes 

6 

1 

7 

Flakes 

255 

114 

25 

22 

5 

e 

14 

5 

4 

5 

3 

1 

461 

Shatter 

11 

16 

2 

2 

4 

35 

Utilised 

flakes 

2 

2 

Total  Red  Chert 

362 

158 

32 

25 

7 

13 

23 

6 

7 

8 

4 

0 

1 

644 

Yellow  Chert 

Tools 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

12 

Decortif ication 
flakes 

n 

6 

11 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

55 

Biface  thinning 
flakes 

2 

3 

5 

Flakes 

36 

13 

22 

23 

4 

2 

2 

5 

12 

119 

Shatter 

3 

1 

4 

i 

i 

2 

12 

Util i zed 
flakes 

0 

Total  Yellow  Chert 

56 

23 

34 

41 

8 

3 

2 

7 

8 

21 

203 

Fink  Chert 

Tools 

» 

1 

Gray  Chert 

Flakes 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Shatter 

2 

2 

Total  Gray  Chert 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

White  Chert 

Flakes 

1 

1 

2 

Red/gray  Chert 

Tools 

1 

1 

Tal lahatta 

Quartzite 

Flakes 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

i 

10 

Shatter 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Tallahatta 

1 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

12 
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includes  tools  made  from  gray,  red/gray,  pink,  and  brown  chert  and  one 
unidentified  quartzitic  stone. 

Postulate  2:  Beginning  in  the  Miller  I  period  and  continuing  into 
the  Mississippian  period,  heat  treatment  of  entire  local  cobbles 
prior  to  flaking  was  an  integral  and  basic  part  of  the  adaptation  to 
local  chert  materials;  by  the  end  of  Miller  II,  95%  of  the  debitage  is 
heated  (Ensor  1978). 

Discussion  of  Postulate  2:  Although  the  Middle  Woodland  through 
Mississippian  materials  in  the  general  midden  at  Kellogg  were  mixed, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  materials  from  these  periods  of  occupa¬ 
tion  would  have  occurred  primarily  in  Levels  1  and  2.  In  reference  to 
the  tabulations  on  Table  4  ,  calculations  show  that  38%  of  the  red  and 
yellow-tan  chert  material  recovered  from  Level  4  (Late  Archaic)  of  the 
two  samples  squares  is  red  and  66%  is  yellow-tan.  In  Level  3,  48%  is 
red  and  52%  is  yellow-tan.  In  Level  2,  92%  is  red  and  8%  is  yellow- 
tan  and  in  Level  1,  87%  is  red  and  13%  is  yellow-tan.  Although  the 
higher  percentage  of  red  chert  (92%)  is  slightly  lower  than  Ensor's 
findings  of  95%,  the  difference  is  of  little  significance.  The  predom¬ 
inance  of  red  over  yellow-tan  chert  is  still  quite  marked  and  tends  to 
confirm  Ensor's  assertion  that  heat  treatment  was  extensively  practiced 
during  the  Middle  Woodland,  Late  Woodland,  and  Mississippian  periods. 

Lithic  data  from  post-Archaic  features  identified  to  cultural 
affiliation  also  indicates  extensive  heat  treatment  during  the 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  periods.  As  shown  on  Table  2  ,  the  five 
Late  Gulf  Formational  features  produced  a  total  of  only  10  lithic 
items,  nine  of  which  were  red  chert  and  only  one  of  which  was  yellow- 
tan  chert.  Little  credibility  can  be  placed  on  such  a  small  sample 
for  that  cultural  period  but  the  lithics  from  the  Miller  II  features 
show  quite  well  that  heat  treatment  was  indeed  pronounced  by  that 
time.  The  three  Miller  II  features  produced  54  lithic  items,  92%  of 
which  were  red  chert  and  only  8%  of  which  were  yellow-tan  chert.  A 
similar  ratio  is  indicated  by  the  13  Miller  III  features,  from  which 
1859  red  and  yellow-tan  chert  lithic  items  were  recovered.  Of  this 
total,  87%  is  red  chert  and  13%  is  yellow-tan.  The  Mississippian 
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features  yielded  a  total  of  590  red  and  yellow-tan  chert  items,  80%  of 
which  were  red  and  20%  of  which  were  yellow-tan. 

Ceramics 

A  total  of  4711  sherds  and  seven  whole  or  partial  vessels  were 
analyzed.  Of  the  sherds,  1480  were  recovered  from  feature  fills,  3231 
were  recovered  from  the  general  midden  levels  in  the  excavation  units, 
and  four  were  in  direct  association  with  burials.  Sherds  out  of  con¬ 
text  found  in  burial  pit  fills  and  on  the  surface  were  excluded  from 
the  analysis;  although  not  analyzed,  these  sherds  were  saved  and  are 
on  deposit  at  Mississippi  State  University  but  no  value  was  seen  in 
reporting  them  here.  However,  the  few  rare  or  unusual  sherds  that 
appeared  in  the  burial  fill  assemblages  or  were  found  on  the  surface, 
are  included  in  the  discussions  below.  Sherds  that  could  be  fitted 
together  to  form  substantial  portions  of  vessels  are  not  included  in 
the  total  count  or  in  Table  7  ,  but  are  presented,  along  with  whole 
vessels,  in  Table  8  .  With  the  exception  of  sherds  from  six  squares 
chosen  for  recovery  technique  comparison  (see  below),  the  sherds  from 
features  and  the  remaining  squares  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  1/2 
inch  mesh  screen  were  not  analyzed  individually;  total  weights  of  the 
small  sherds  are  presented  in  Tables  6  and  7  with  the  ceramic  tabula¬ 
tions  for  each  provenience. 

Most  of  the  ceramics  from  the  general  excavations  were  confined 
to  the  upper  20-30  cm,  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of 
aboriginal  digging  and  modern  cultivation.  Thus,  no  significant 
stratification  existed. 

The  majority  of  the  sherds  were  easily  sorted  into  previously 
defined  types;  sherds  that  could  not  be  readily  accomodated  by  the 
existing  typologies  are  briefly  described.  For  the  ceramics  of  the 
Mississippian  period,  the  type  variety  system  outlined  by  Steponaitis 
(1978)  was  utilized.  Reference  is  also  made  to  Jenkins'  (1979)  re¬ 
cently  completed  type-variety  system  for  Gulf  Formational  and 
Woodland  period  types,  but  because  his  work  was  not  available  during 
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FIRED  CLAY  HEIGHT  {in  grans)  17  48  77  --  56  40  20  --  22  104 


TABLE  6.  Continued 


TABLE  6.  Continued 
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Table  7.  Ceramics  from  Features 


FI9E0  CIA7  WEIGHT  (in  grams J  19  1  17  73  -  2  24 -  11  7  -  3  41  —  1  1  —  180  —  1  24  35  —  6  1  10  173  7  6  —  2  2  7131  7  12  —  1  3128  13  54  110 
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the  analysis  the  pre-Mississippian  ceramics  are  generally  reported 
by  type  only. 

The  four  major  temper  groups  of  the  Central  and  Upper  Tombigbee 
River  Valley— fiber,  sand,  grog  and  shell,  as  well  as  bone,  petrified 
wood,  and  various  combinations  of  some  of  these  tempers— were  recovered 
at  Kellogg.  For  types  previously  defined,  detailed  descriptions  are 
not  presented  but  references  are  given  for  original  and  supplementary 
data  on  each  type.  Also,  the  identified  cultural  affiliations  of  the 
ceramics  types  are  discussed. 

Fiber  Tempered  Mare 

The  Wheeler  Series  (Haag  1942;  Sears  and  Griffin  1950).  The 
Wheeler  ceramics  are  the  earliest  pottery  types  made  in  the  Upper  and 
Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley  and  are  affiliated  with  the  Gulf 
Tradition  (Caldwell  1958;  Bullen  1970;  1974),  or  the  Gulf  Formational 
Stage  (Walthall  and  Jenkins  1976  ;  Jenkins  1978,  1979),  the  beginning 
of  which  is  estimated  to  date  as  early  as  2000  B.C.  (Rucker  1974; 
Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976)  and  as  late  as  1200  B.C.  (Jenkins 
1975)  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley. 

At  the  Kellogg  site  the  Wheeler  series  ceramics  comprise  a  small 
percentage  of  the  sherd  assemblage  recovered.  No  features  exclusively 
contained  these  types  nor  were  any  sherds  found  in  definite  associa¬ 
tion  with  any  other  type  or  types.  Of  the  110  Wheeler  sherds  recovered 
at  Kellogg,  98  are  Wheeler  Plain.  Sixty-six  of  these  were  recovered 
from  the  general  excavation  levels  and  32  were  mixed  in  feature  fills 
of  later  temporal  periods.  The  12  remaining  sherds  are  Wheeler 
Dentate  Stamped,  ten  of  which  were  from  the  general  excavation  levels 
and  two  were  mixed  in  feature  fills.  Missing  entirely  were  the  types 
Wheeler  Punctate  and  Wheeler  Simple  Stamped. 

The  fiber  content  of  the  sherds  varies  from  sparse  to  dense  and 
the  pastes  vary  from  sandless  to  moderately  sandy.  The  sherds  with 
the  sandy  pastes  are  harder  and  the  surfaces  are  generally  smoother 
than  the  sandless  examples.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  individ¬ 


ual  sherds,  very  little  data  on  vessel  forms  were  obtainable,  but  some 


appear  to  have  come  from  small  to  medium  sized,  straight  sided  vessels 
Sherd  thickness  varies  from  6  mm  to  14  mm  and  the  few  rim  sherds 
recovered  are  straight  with  flattened  or  rounded  lips. 

Jenkins  (1979)  proposes  dividing  Wheeler  Plain  ceramics  into  two 
varieties  based  on  the  quantity  of  sand  and  fiber  present  in  the  paste 
At  Kellogg,  sherds  of  both  variety  Wheeler,  with  sparce  sand  and  dense 
fiber,  and  variety  Noxubee,  with  sandy  pastes  and  sparce  fiber,  were 
recovered.  As  mentioned  above,  however,  Jenkins'  report  describing 
these  varieties  was  not  available  during  analysis  so  numerical  counts 
for  each  variety  at  Kellogg  is  not  presented.  Jenkins  has  outlined 
only  one  variety  of  Wheeler  Dentate  Stamped  (variety  Warsaw),  which  is 
described  as  having  sparce  fiber.  While  some  of  the  Wheeler  Dentate 
Stamped  sherds  from  Kellogg  appear  to  fit  this  description,  others 
contain  dense  fiber. 


Sand  Tempered  Ware 

Sand  tempered  ceramics  comprise  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
total  assemblage  and  represents  the  longest  time  span  over  which  the 
site  was  occupied  by  pottery-making  people.  These  various  wares 
encompass  three  consecutive  cultural  periods. 

The  Alexander  Series  (Haag  1939;  DeJarnette  and  Wimberly  1941). 
These  medium  to  coarse  sand  tempered  ceramics  follow  in  time  the  fiber 
tempered  ceramics  and  were  produced  in  the  Late  Gulf  Formational 
period  known  as  the  Henson  Springs  phase  (DeJarnette,  Walthall,  and 
Wimberly  1975;  Jenkins,  Curren,  and  DeLeon  1575;  Jenkins  1979). 
Alexander  ceramics  are  found  from  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  south  to 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  west  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Haag,  1939, 
1942;  Wimberly  1960;  Phillips  1970).  The  types  represented  at  Kellogg 
are  Alexander  Incised,  Alexander  Pinched,  Columbus  Punctated, 
Smitnsonia  Zone  Stamped,  Mandeville  Stamped,  and  O'Neal  Plain. 

The  Alexander  series  is  represented  at  the  Kellogg  site  by  a 
total  of  220  sherds  and  two  partially  restorable  vessels.  Usually  no 
attempt  was  made  to  sort  plainware  sherds  as  O'Neal  Plain  because  of 
sorting  difficulties  between  them  and  Baldwin  Plain,  another  sand 
tempered  type.  Following  Jenkins  (1979),  therefore,  most  plain 
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sand  tempered  sherds  with  no  special  distinctive  charactersitics  have 
been  classified  as  Baldwin  Plain  (see  discussion  of  the  type  below). 

Alexander  Incised.  Alexander  Incised  sherds  recovered  and  analyzed 
number  134;  82  are  from  general  excavation  levels  and  52  are  from 
feature  fills.  The  motifs  depicted  on  these  sherds  vary  from  curvi¬ 
linear,  from  simple  to  intricate,  and  from  sloppily  to  carefully 
executed.  Jenkins  (1979)  established  several  varieties  based  on  motif 
variation,  all  of  which  are  present  in  the  Kellogg  sample. 

Two  partial  restorable  Alexander  Incised  vessels  were  recovered 
from  small  pits  at  the  Kellogg  site.  The  first,  discussed  below,  was 
found  in  Feature  100.  The  vessel  was  exposed  by  the  roadgrader  during 
the  stripping  operation  and  broken  into  numerous  small  pieces,  al¬ 
though  it  was  already  fragmented.  About  three-fourths  of  the  vessel 
was  painstakingly  restored,  revealing  a  form  never  before  encountered 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  and  possibly  anywhere  in  the  Americas.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  descriptions  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  this 
presently  unique  Alexander  Incised  vessel,  which  is  herein  named  var¬ 
iety  Kellogg. 

Partial  Vessel  1:  Alexander  Incised,  variety  Kellogg  (Plate  20; 

Figure  12). 

Method  of  Manufacture:  Appears  to  have  been  hand  molded  but  this  is 
uncertain. 

Paste:  Temper  consists  of  fine  to  medium  coarse  sand;  texture  is 
fine,  well  consolidated;  core  color  is  dark  gray;  surface  colors, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  vary  from  dark  buff  to  dark  brown. 

Form:  Shape  is  as  illustrated  in  Figure  12,  with  three  long  sides 
and  three  short  sides.  From  the  point  of  maximum  diameter  the 
rims  angle  inward  toward  the  oriface  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vessel  angles  inward  to  the  base.  The  base  is  flat  with  six 
podal  supports  consisting  of  three  sets  of  two  situated  below 
each  of  the  three  short  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  corners  are 
peaked  and  the  rim  edges  between  the  corners  are  slightly  concave. 

Size:  Because  the  larger  reconstructed  portions  of  the  vessel  could 
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not  be  joined  together,  the  exact  dimensions  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained;  it  is  estimated,  however,  to  have  been  between  16  and  17 
cm  in  diameter.  The  height  was  approximately  11  cm. 

Thickness:  Varies  between  6  mm  and  10  mm. 

Surface  finish  and  decoration:  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  are 
well  smoothed.  Two  decorative  motifs  are  present,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  12.  The  upper  panels  on  the  long  sides  of  the  vessel 
consist  of  complicated  incisions  forming  at  least  three  linked 
hexagons  running  parallel  to  the  rim.  The  lower  panels  on  the 
long  sides  have  motifs  consisting  of  parallel  incised  lines  with 
five  diagonal  lines  of  small  punctations  overlaying  them.  The 
punctations  are  small  and  oblong  in  shape.  This  particular  dec¬ 
oration  is  similar  to  that  on  the  ceramic  type  known  as  Crump 
Punctated  (DeJarnette,  Walthall,  and  Wimberly  1975).  The  lower 
panels  on  the  short  sides  have  single  incised  hexagon-shaped 
motifs  situated  perpendicular  to  the  rim  rather  than  parallel 
like  those  on  the  upper  panels  of  the  long  sides.  The  panels  are 
bordered  by  two  incised  lines  and  are  separated  by  thin  bands  of 
closely  spaced  short  incisions.  Two  parallel  incised  lines  run 
completely  around  the  vessel  just  below  the  lip. 

Comments:  Two  Alexander  Incised  rim  sherds  very  similar  to  the  rim 
of  the  partial  vessel  were  found  on  the  surface  at  the  Kellogg 
site  (Plate  2 1 g , h ) -  Both  are  from  non-circular  vessels  and  both 
decorative  motifs  described  above  are  present.  One  sherd  has  the 
complicated  incised  design  and  the  other  has  the  incised/ 
punctation  design. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  vessel,  six-sided  prehistoric 
pottery  and  vessels  with  six  podal  supports  were  apparently 
unknown  for  the  Americas  (James  B.  Griffin  1980,  Personal  Communi¬ 
cation).  Some  unusual  early  vessel  forms  have  been  reported  but 
none  have  more  than  four  sides.  Bullen  (1972)  mentions  and  Ford 
(1969:171-172)  illustrates  square  fiber  tempered  vessels  from  the 
Orange  period  in  Florida  but  a  search  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  American  literature  has  failed  to  reveal  a  vessel  form 
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similar  to  the  Kellogg  specimen. 

The  second  partial  Alexander  Incised  vessel  was  found  in  Feature 
136,  a  small  pit  which  also  contained  seven  Alexander  Pinched  sherds 
and  one  Alexander  Incised  sherd.  These  sherds  represent  at  least  four 
additional  vessels. 

Partial  Vessel  2:  Alexander  Incised  (Plate  22;  Figure  13). 

Method  of  Manufacture;  Coil. 

Paste:  Temper  consists  of  fine  to  coarse  sand;  texture  is  fine  and 
the  paste  is  well  consolidated;  core  color  varies  from  dark  buff 
to  dark  gray;  interior  and  exterior  surface  color  varies  from  dark 
buff  to  dark  gray. 

Form:  Beaker;  straight-sided  but  slightly  constricting  above  the 
mid-section  of  the  vessel;  base  is  flat  with  six  podal  supports; 
rim  portion  of  the  vessel  is  not  present. 

Size:  Vessel  is  15.5  cm  in  diameter  and  at  least  17.2  cm  in  height; 
exact  height  cannot  be  determined  because  the  entire  rim  portion 
of  the  vessel  is  not  present.  Thickness  is  6  mm  to  12  mm. 

Surface  Finish  and  Decoration:  The  interior  and  exterior  surfaces 
are  well -smoothed.  Decoration  consists  of  cross-hatched  incising 
confined  to  a  horizontal  band  6.2  cm  in  width.  The  band  is  bor¬ 
dered  above  and  below  by  three  parallel  incised  lines. 

Comments:  This  vessle's  motif  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of 
variety  Negro  Slough,  described  by  Jenkins  (1979).  However, 
Jenkins  states  that  the  vessel  form  is  probably  conical  and  that 
podal  supports  were  not  in  evidence.  As  noted  above,  however. 
Partial  Vessel  2  has  six  podal  supports  like  Partial  Vessel  1. 

A  number  of  form  attributes  will  probably  be  found  to  exist  in 
combination  with  the  various  decorative  motifs  on  Alexander  cer¬ 
amics.  Thus  the  data  provided  by  this  vessel  is  considered 
supplementary  to  Jenkin's  original  description  of  variety  Negro 
Slough. 

Alexander  Pinched.  This  type  is  represented  by  30  sherds;  20  are 
from  the  general  excavation  levels  and  10  are  from  feature  fills. 
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Figure  13 


Artist's  reconstruction  of  Alexander  Incised,  variety  Negro 
Slough  partial  vessel . 
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These  sherds  have  decorations  that  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
pinching  of  the  wet  clay  between  the  fingernails  or  punctating  with 
a  fingernail  (Plate  23).  Jenkins  (1979)  has  proposed  only  one  variety 
of  Alexander  Pinched,  and  calls  it  variety  Prairie  Farms. 

Columbus  Punctated.  Forty-seven  sherds,  32  from  the  general 
excavation  levels  and  15  from  feature  fills,  were  classified  as 
Columbus  Punctated.  Although  Columbus  Punctated  typically  displays 
small  hemicoidal  punctations  (Heimlich  1952:  Jenkins  1979),  sherds 
from  Kellogg  with  punctations  of  other  miscellaneous  shapes  have  been 
assigned  to  the  type,  including  round,  square,  and  triangular  shapes. 
Jenkins  (1979)  states  that  the  exact  chronological  placement  of 
Columbus  Punctated  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined.  However,  the  type  is  definitely  part  of  the  Alexander  Series 
as  evidenced  by  the  Columbus  Punctated  decoration  on  the  six-sided 
vessel  recovered  from  Kellogg  and  described  above. 

Smithsonia  Zone  Stamped.  Only  two  sherds  of  Smithsonia  Zone 
Stamped  (Haag  1942)  were  recovered,  one  from  the  general  excavation 
levels  and  one  from  feature  fill.  This  is  not  a  common  type  in  the 
Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  but  a  few  sherds  have  been  found 
by  the  Mississippi  Archaeological  Survey  in  Lowndes  and  Monroe 
Counties  (Brookes  1979,  personal  communication).  None  are  reported 
from  other  sites  in  the  Tombigbee  Basin. 

Mandeville  Stamped  (Ford  and  Quimby  1945;  Phillips  1970).  This 
type  was  originally  defined  at  the  Tchefuncte  site  (Ford  and  Quimby 
1945)  and  recognized  as  having  a  probable  association  with  the 
Alexander  Series.  This  association  is  supported  by  the  recovery  of 
Alexander  ceramics  and  a  rim  sherd  of  Mandeville  Stamped  in  undisturbed 
context  just  below  the  plowzone  at  22Lo538,  the  Vaughn  Mound  site 
(Atkinson  1974:137,  Plate  8g).  Two  sherds  of  Mandeville  Stamped, 
variety  unspecified  were  recovered  from  the  surface  of  the  Kellogg 
site.  On  one  specimen  (Plate  2 3f)  both  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  dark 
brown  in  color,  the  core  is  medium  brown,  and  thickness  is  10  mm. 
Decoration  present  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  or  columns,  each 
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having  a  series  of  dentated  impressions,  three  abreast  and  7  mm  wide. 
The  rows  are  separated  by  a  plain  area  3-5  mm  in  width.  The  other 
specimen  (Plate  23g)  is  dark  gray/brown  throughout,  with  the  interior 
and  exterior  smoothed.  This  sherd  is  7  mm  thick.  Decoration  again 
consists  of  parallel  rows  or  columns  but  the  impressions  vary  from  two 
to  five  abreast  and  are  from  4  to  10  mm  wide.  The  plain  bands  between 
these  rows  vary  from  3  to  9  mm  in  width. 

O'Neal  Plain.  As  mentioned  above,  this  is  the  plainware  counter¬ 
part  of  the  decorated  Alexander  ceramics  and  many  sherds  recovered  are 
probably  from  plain  parts  of  decorated  vessels.  They  are  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  Baldwin  Plain  unless  a  particular  characteristic 
is  present,  such  as  rim  bosses.  Podal  supports,  a  diagnostic  trait  of 
Alexander  ceramics,  can  usually  be  assumed  to  be  O'Neal  Plain,  although 
the  vessel  may  have  been  decorated  elsewhere.  At  Kellogg  no  definite 
O'Neal  Plain  rims  were  recovered  but  seven  podal  supports  were.  Since 
no  other  sand  tempered  plain  sherds  were  found  in  definite  contemporary 
context  with  Alexander  decorated  ceramics,  all  such  sherds  have  been 
classified  as  Baldwin  Plain  to  avoid  arbitrary  and  sometimes  erroneous 
sorting. 

Baldwin  Plain.  This  type,  as  defined  by  Jennings  (1941)  and 
Cotter  and  Corbett  (1951),  is  the  plainware  counterpart  of  Saltillo 
Fabric  Impressed  and  Furrs  Cordmarked,  which  are  associated  with  the 
Miller  I  and  Miller  II  periods.  Variations  in  paste  color,  however, 
have  often  resulted  in  arbitrary  sorting  of  plain  sand  tempered  sherds 
between  the  Alexander  Series  type  O'Neal  plain  and  Baldwin  Plain.  As 
mentioned  above,  unless  sherds  possess  distinctive  Alexander  character¬ 
istics  they  cannot  be  consistently  and  confidently  sorted  as  O'Neal 
Plain  rather  than  Baldwin  Plain.  This  problem  has  been  recognized  by 
Jenkins  (1979)  who  has  recently  proposed  classifying  all  sand 
tempered  plainware  sherds  with  no  distinguishing  characteristics  as 
varities  of  Baldwin  Plain.  We  have  followed  Jenkins  in  sorting  the 
Kellogg  plainware  sand  tempered  sherds  as  Baldwin  Plain  (with  the 
exceptions  noted  above  under  the  discussion  of  the  type  O'Neal  Plain). 
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The  presence  of  Alexander,  Furrs,  and  Saltillo  sherds  at  the  Kellogg 
site  indicates  that  our  Baldwin  Plain  category  includes  plainware 
counterparts  of  some  or  all  of  these  decorated  sand  tempered  ceramics. 
It  is  also  possible  that  other  similar  plainware  ceramics  more  commonly 
occurring  farther  south  in  the  valley,  such  as  Franklin  Plain  and/or 
McLeod  Plain  (Wimberly  1960),  are  included  in  the  Baldwin  Plain 
category. 

A  total  of  1,531  sherds  have  been  classified  as  Baldwin  Plain; 

1040  are  from  the  general  excavation  levels  and  491  are  from  feature 
fills.  Rim  form  varies  from  slightly  inverted  to  straight  to  slightly 
everted.  Small  interior  rim  folds  and  larger  exterior  rim  folds  occur 
in  the  assemblage.  Lips  vary  from  rounded  to  flattened  and  sherd  color 
ranges  from  grays  to  tan/brown  to  reddish  orange.  The  surfaces  are 
generally  smoothed  on  both  the  interior  and  exterior  and  some  exhibit 
burnishing.  Although  most  sherds  are  too  small  to  provide  data  on 
vessel  size  and  form,  a  few  appear  to  be  from  medium  to  large  vessels, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  straight  sided;  one  flat  base  was 
recovered. 

Furrs  Cordmarked  (Jennings  1941;  Cotter  and  Corbett  1951) .  This 
type  is  represented  by  402  sherds;  206  are  from  the  general  excavation 
levels  and  196  are  from  feature  fills.  Most  sherds  are  small  but 
appear  to  be  from  medium  to  large  vessels.  Interiors  are  smoothed  and 
the  exterior  cordmarking  is  often  partially  smoothed  over.  Color 
ranges  from  brown  to  gray  to  reddish-orange.  Rims  are  usually  straight 
and  lips  are  either  rounded  or  slightly  flattened.  While  fine  sand  is 
by  far  the  most  popular  tempering  agent  at  Kellogg,  some  sherds  con¬ 
tain  medium  sand  as  well.  Furrs  Cordmarked  is  affiliated  primarily 
with  the  Miller  II  period. 

Sal  till o  Fabric  Impressed  (Jennings  1941;  Cotter  and  Corbett 
1951 ) .  Only  four  sherds  of  this  type  were  recovered  at  Kellogg,  two 
from  the  general  excavations  and  two  from  feature  fills.  No  rim  sherds 
were  recovered  nor  were  any  sherds  large  enough  to  indicate  vessel  form 
or  size.  These  sherds  probably  correspond  to  Jenkins'  (1979)  variety 
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Tombigbee.  Although  Saltillo  is  considered  a  marker  for  the  Miller  I 
period,  this  type  remained  in  the  Miller  assemblage  through  the  Miller 
II  period  as  a  minority  ware  (Jennings  1941;  Cotter  and  Corbett  1951; 
Jenkins  1975).  The  four  sherds  from  Kellogg  are  assumed  to  represent 
a  part  of  the  Miller  II  ceramic  assemblage. 

Basin  Bayou  Incised.  This  Porter  Hopewell  sand  tempered  type  is 
a  minority  ware  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley,  more  com¬ 
monly  occurring  in  the  Lower  Tombigbee  Valley  (Willey  1949;  Wimberly 
1960).  Twenty- two  sherds  were  recovered  at  Kellogg,  20  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  excavation  levels  and  two  from  feature  fills  (Plate  24b, c). 

Surface  color  ranges  from  buff  to  brown  and  average  thickness  is 
about  6.5  mm.  Rims  are  straight  with  exterior  folds  and  lips  are 
rounded.  Most  of  these  sherds  exhibit  carefully  executed  curvilinear 
lines  and  probably  represent  Jenkins'  (1979)  variety  River  Bend;  one 
sloppily  incised  sherd  is  probably  Jenkins'  variety  West  Greene.  One 
plainware  rim  sherd  with  an  exterior  rim  fold  has  a  paste  identical  to 
many  of  the  Basin  Bayou  specimens  and  is  probably  associated  with  the 
type.  Sherds  of  this  ceramic  type  have  been  found  in  association  with 
Late  Miller  I  and  Miller  II  ceramic  assemblages  (Jenkins  1979).  At 
Kellogg  the  type  is  probably  associated  with  Miller  II. 

Santa  Rosa  Stamped.  This  minority  type  (Plate 24g)  is  also  more 
commonly  found  in  the  Lower  Tombigbee  Valley  (Willey  1949;  Wimberly 
1960).  Five  sherds  were  recovered,  all  but  two  of  which  were  in 
feature  fills.  No  rim  sherds  are  included.  Colors  are  reddish  buff 
and  dark  brown  and  thickness  averages  about  6.5  mm.  The  sherds  are 
tempered  with  fine  sand  and  display  unzoned  rocker  stamping.  Jenkins, 
Curren  and  DeLeon  (1975)  suggest  a  Miller  I  association  for  the  type, 
a  designation  supported  by  the  analysis  of  the  Gainesville  material 
(Jenkins  1979).  At  Kellogg,  due  to  the  apparent  lack  of  a  Miller  I 
occupation,  these  sherds  probably  have  a  Miller  II  association. 
Phillips  (1970:93)  compares  the  type  to  Indian  Bay  Stamped,  variety 
Shaw,  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Alligator  Bayou  Stamped.  One  small  body  sherd  (Plate24a)  of  this 


Porter  Hopewell  type  (Willey  1949)  was  found  on  the  surface.  It  is 
buff  colored  and  measures  5  mm  in  thickness.  Jenkins  (1979)  places 
the  type  in  a  late  Miller  I  and  Miller  II  context.  As  noted  for  Basin 
Bayou  Incised,  this  sherd  probably  has  a  Miller  II  association  at 
Kellogg. 

McLeod  Check  Stamped.  Three  sherds  (Plate  21  o)  of  this  Lower 
Tombigbee  Valley  type  (Wimberly  1960)  were  recovered  from  the  general 
excavation  levels.  They  are  not  large  enough  to  allow  an  estimation 
of  vessel  size  or  form  and  no  rims  are  included.  They  are  orange- 
brown  or  gray  in  color  and  vary  from  6  mm  to  8  mm  in  thickness.  These 
sherds  would  probably  conform  to  Jenkins'  (1979)  variety  Bigbee  in 
that  they  have  square  checks.  The  type  is  considered  to  have  a  Late 
Miller  II  affiliation  (Jenkins  1979). 

McVay  Brushed.  One  example  (Plate  24e)  of  McVay  Brushed 
(Wimberly  I960)  was  recovered  from  the  general  excavation  levels. 

The  sherd  has  relatively  parallel  brush  marks  but  those  on  the  other 
are  somewhat  irregular.  Jenkins  (1978a)  has  named  the  pottery  found 
in  the  Central  Valley  variety  West  Green  and  believes  it  to  have  a 
Late  Miller  II  cultural  affiliation  (Jenkins  1979,  personal  communica¬ 
tion)  . 


Unidentified  decorated  sand  tempered  sherds.  A  total  of  17  sand 
tempered  sherds  from  the  general  excavation  levels  and  three  from 
feature  fills  were  either  too  eroded  or  too  small  to  allow  definite 
assignments  to  established  types.  Of  these  17  sherds,  four  have 
either  single  or  multiple  parallel  incised  lines  and  a  fifth  has 
multiple  parallel  and  perpendicular  incised  lines.  Two  sherds  (Plate 
24o)  have  single  incised  lines  with  adjacent  punctations.  These  may 
be  examples  of  Basin  Bayou  Incised  (see  Wiley  1949:  Plate  18e).  Two 
small  rim  sherds  have  small  punctations  separated  by  an  incised 
line  (Plate  24m, n). 

Bone  Tempered  Ware 

Although  bone  tempered  pottery  is  a  minority  ware  in  the  Central 
and  Lower  Tombigbee  drainage,  the  use  of  bone  tempering  occurred 
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sporadically  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  encompassed  a  large  area. 
Ceramic  types  sometimes  containing  bone  are  reported  from  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  several  of  the  Plains 
states.  These  types  span  the  range  of  A.D.  500  up  to  historic  times. 

In  Lee  County,  in  northeast  Mississippi,  Jennings  (1941:189)  reports 
crushed  bone  in  Wilson  Plain,  a  Chickasaw  pottery  type,  and  Swanton 
(1946:552)  reports  the  addition  of  bone  and  sand  to  selected  clay  by 
the  post-contact  Alabama  Indians.  Three  bone  tempered  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered  during  the  excavations  at  the  Bynum  site  (Cotter  and  Corbett 
1951:22)  in  northeast  Mississippi  and  Wimberly  (1960:123)  places  the 
bone  tempered  ceramics  from  the  McVay  Village  site  in  southern  Alabama 
in  an  Early  to  Middle  Woodland  context.  Bone  tempering  during  the 
Woodland  period  is  also  reported  from  the  Pascagoula  River  drainage  of 
southern  Mississippi  (Atkinson  and  Elliott  1979;  Conn  1978).  Jenkins 
(1979)  assigns  bone  tempered  types  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  area  to  the 
Late  Miller  II  period  and  its  occurrence  in  Feature  44  at  Kellogg  tends 
to  support  this  assignment.  In  addition,  a  large  sherd  found  in  an 
apparent  Late  Miller  II  pit  at  the  Vaughn  Mound  site  has  been,  upon 
recent  re-examination,  determined  to  possess  tiny  bone  fragments, 
rather  than  shell  as  stated  in  the  site  report  (Atkinson  1974:129;  Plate 
9a).  This  sherd  otherwise  possesses  characteristics  of  Marksville 
Incised,  variety  Yokena,  except  for  the  absence  of  grog  tempering. 

Below,  Jenkins'  (1979)  type  names  are  utilized  but  the  Kellogg 
sherds  sometimes  contain  inclusions  not  present  in  his  specimens.  Of 
the  85  Kellogg  sherds  containing  bone  tempering,  78  contained  only  bone 
and  sand,  one  contained  bone,  sand  and  fiber,  another  also  contained 
grog,  and  one  contained  petrified  wood  and  grog. 

Turkey  Paw  Plain,  variety  Turkey  Paw  (Jenkins  1979).  The  69 
Kellogg  sherds  of  this  type  (53  from  general  excavation  levels  and  16 
from  feature  fills)  contain  sand  and  sparce  to  moderate  amounts  of 
burned  bone  with  individual  pieces  measuring  from  less  than  1  mm  to  6 
mm  in  length.  The  bone  sometimes  occurs  in  various  combinations  with 
grog,  fiber,  and  petrified  wood  tempering.  Texture  varies  from  well 
consolidated  to  contorted  depending  on  size  and  abundance  of  the  temper. 
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Core  color  is  gray  to  buff  with  surface  colors  gray  to  brown.  The 
sherds  appear  to  represent  medium  to  large  vessels  with  the  sides  ver¬ 
tical  or  tapering  to  a  flat  base  and  rims  are  straight  with  rounded 
lips.  One  rim  sherd  represents  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  diameter  of 
about  20  cm  at  the  rim.  Thickness  of  the  sherds  vary  between  six  and 
23  mm  and  the  interior  and  exterior  are  usually  well  smoothed.  One 
base  sherd  recovered  is  flat  while  another  has  a  pseudo-annular  ring. 

Turkey  Paw  Cordmarked,  variety  Moon  Lake  (Jenkins  1979).  Eight 
Turkey  Paw  Cordmarked  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  general  excavation 
levels  and  two  were  recovered  from  feature  fills.  The  paste  of  this  type 
is  the  same  as  Turkey  Paw  Plain  except  no  fiber  or  petrified  wood  temper 
is  present  and  surface  colors  are  buff  to  dark  brown.  The  vessel  forms 
identified  are  generally  the  same  as  for  the  plainware  except  lips  are 
slightly  flattened  on  the  specimens  recovered;  no  base  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered.  One  feature  sherd  was  from  an  Early  Miller  III  pit  (Feature 
84)  and  might  be  culturally  associated.  The  other,  however,  was  from  a 
Mississippian  pit  (Feature  66)  and  was  probably  intrusive. 

Petrified  Mood  Tempered  Ware 

Twenty-three  petrified  wood  tempered  plainware  sherds  were  recov¬ 
ered  from  Kellogg;  15  were  from  general  excavation  levels  and  eight  were 
from  feature  fills.  A  possible  association  of  this  type  and  bone  tem¬ 
pered  pottery  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  both  bone  and  petrified 
wood  in  one  sherd  recovered.  Also,  bone  tempered  ceramics  occurred  in 
two  of  the  three  features  that  contained  petrified  wood  tempered  sherds. 
Six  sherds  recovered  from  Feature  84  contained  both  petrified  wood  and 
grog. 

The  temper  of  the  Kellogg  sherds  consist  of  moderate  to  abundant 
amounts  of  angular  pieces  of  petrified  wood  in  a  sandy  paste,  although 
grog  also  occurs  in  a  few  examples.  The  petrified  wood  particles  vary 
in  length  from  less  than  1  mm  to  over  10  mm.  The  sherds  appear  to  be 
from  medium  to  large  straight-sided  vessels  and  thicknesses  range  from 
5  to  9  mm.  Unfortunately,  no  rim  sherds  were  recovered. 

Since  these  examples  appear  to  represent  the  first  petrified  wood 
tempered  ceramics  found  on  the  Tombigbee,  type  names  are  not  assigned 


at  this  time  because  such  pottery  may  be  restricted  only  to  the  Kellogg 
site.  If  other  such  ceramics  should  be  found  in  the  future,  the 
assignment  of  type  names  would  then  be  in  order. 

Grog  Tempered  Ware 

Baytown  Plain.  Originally  named  Tishomingo  Plain  (Jennings  1941), 
this  pottery  type  has  recently  been  designated  by  Jenkins  (1979)  as 
Baytown  Plain  with  the  local  expressions  identified  as  new  varieties  of 
that  well  established  type  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (see  Phillips, 
Ford,  and  Griffin  1951;  Phillips  1970).  Since  such  grog  tempered  pot¬ 
tery  from  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley  is  physically, 
culturally,  and  temporally  similar  to  Baytown  Plain  the  new  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Tishomingo  as  that  type  is  perfectly  logical  and  serves  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  ceramic  typology  of  the  area.  In  the  Upper  and  Central 
Tombigbee  Valley  Baytown  Plain  is  primarily  diagnostic  of  the  Miller  III 
period  along  with  its  companion  type  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  (formerly 
Tishomingo  Cordmarked;  see  discussion  below). 

At  the  Kellogg  site  933  sherds  were  recovered;  707  were  from  the 
general  excavations  and  226  were  in  feature  fills.  The  Baytown  Plain 
sherds  from  Kellogg  have  not  been  classified  by  varieties,  i.e.,  variety 
Tishomingo,  which  Jenkins  identifies  as  having  less  grog  and  more  sand 
than  his  variety  Roper.  Although  the  sherds  might  best  fit  one  or  the 
other  we  have  refrained  from  splitting  hairs  as  Jenkins  has  done,  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  satisfactorily  documented 
distinct  temporal ,  cultural  or  spatial  significance  in  the  variations 
between  the  two.  There  may,  in  fact,  be  no  significance  at  all  in  the 
quantity  of  grog  in  one  sherd  as  opposed  to  another  for  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  assumes  that  the  tempering  materials  in  a  vessel  are  distributed 
uniformally.  Examination  of  the  sherds  making  up  a  partially  restorable 
Baytown  Plain  vessel  from  the  Tibbee  Creek  site  indicates  that  even  dis¬ 
tribution  did  not  always  occur,  for  some  sherds  displayed  grog  tempering 
while  others  displayed  no  grog  at  all  (O'Hear  et  al .  1979:77). 

Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked.  In  conformity  with  the  re-classif ica- 
tion  of  the  plain  grog  tempered  ceramics  as  Baytown  Plain,  the  cord¬ 
marked  grog  tempered  sherds  from  Kellogg  are  classified  herein. 


following  Jenkins  (1979),  as  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  (see  Haag  1939; 
Phillips  1970)  rather  than  Tishomingo  Cordmarked.  As  with  the  plain- 
ware,  the  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherds  from  Kellogg  have  not  been 
classified  by  varieties,  i.e.,  variety  Tishomingo,  which  Jenkins 
identifies  as  having  less  grog  and  more  sand  than  his  variety 
A1 icevil le. 

Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  pottery  from  Kellogg  is  represented  by 
886  sherds  from  feature  fills  and  the  general  excavation  levels  and 
one  partially  restored  vessel  (Plate  25)  from  Feature  123,  a  circular, 
basin-shaped  Miller  III  pit.  Of  the  total  sherds,  595  were  recovered 
from  the  general  excavations  and  the  remaining  291  were  in  feature 
fills.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  rim  sherds  of  this  type  exhibit 
either  a  poorly  smoothed  band  or  a  crudely  incised  line  a  few  centi¬ 
meters  below  and  running  parallel  to  the  lip.  The  rim  smoothing 
treatment  is  present  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  sample  (Jenkins 
1979),  and  is  also  found  on  Maramec  Cordmarked,  a  limestone  tempered 
ware  of  the  Baytown  period  in  Missouri  (Marshall  1965). 

The  partial  vessel  is  deep  and  conical-shaped;  it  has  an  estimated 
orifa^e  diameter  of  31.5  cm  and  is  36  cm  in  height.  The  rim  is 
straight  and  the  lip  varies  from  flattened  to  rounded;  thickness  varies 
from  6  mm  just  below  the  lip  to  8  mm  at  the  base.  The  application  of 
the  cordmarking  is  rather  haphazard  and  apparently  covered  the  entire 
vessel  but  the  cordmarking  on  the  base  is  almost  entirely  obliterated 
by  subsequent  smoothing.  Scattered  over  the  body  of  the  vessel  are 
smoothed  or  partially  smoothed  areas,  possibly  resulting  from  the  use 
of  a  plain  paddle  after  the  cordmarking  had  been  applied. 

Withers  Fabric  Marked.  Originally  grog  tempered  fabric  marked 
pottery  found  in  the  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  was  identified  and  named 
Gainesville  Fabric  Impressed  (Nielsen  and  Moorehead  1972;  Nielsen  and 
Jenkins  1973)  but  Jenkins  (1979)  has  now  re-classified  it  as  Withers 
Fabric  Marked,  a  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  type  (see  Phillips  1970). 

In  the  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  it  is  a  companion  type  to  Baytown 
Plain  and  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  of  the  Miller  III  period.  Only  10 
examples  of  the  type  were  recovered  at  Kellogg,  five  from  the  general 
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excavations  and  five  from  feature  fills.  The  low  quanity  of  the  type 
at  Kellogg  conforms  with  the  evidence  from  site  surveys  which  indicate 
that  it  is  primarily  confined  to  the  area  below  Nash  Creek,  located 
about  35  km  south  of  the  Kellogg  site  (Rucker  1974;  Blakeman,  Atkinson, 
and  Berry  1976). 

Marksville  Incised.  This  ceramic  type  typically  occurs  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  associated  tributaries  (Ford  and 
Willey  1940;  Phillips  1970)  but  also  occurs  as  a  minority  type  in 
other  areas.  In  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  Marksville 
Incised  is  generally  associated  with  the  Miller  I  and  Miller  II  per¬ 
iods  (Bohannon  1972;  Jenkins  1979).  At  Kellogg  a  large  section  of  a 
Marksville  Incised,  variety  Yokena  (Phillips  1970)  vessel  (Plate  26a) 
and  eight  variety  unclassified  sherds  were  found  in  Feature  44,  a  Late 
Miller  II  pit  which  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  780+205. 

Variety  Yokena  is  diagnostic  of  the  Issaquena  phase,  which  has  been 
radiocarbon  dated  between  A.D.  435  and  795  (Greengo  1964:110).  These 
dates  indicate  contemporaneity  of  the  Issaquena  phase  with  the  Late 
Miller  II  through  Early  Miller  III  periods.  Moreover,  at  the  Vaughn 
Mound  site  (22Lo538),  located  10  km  south  of  the  Kellogg  site,  a 
large  section  of  a  Marksville  Incised,  variety  Yokena  vessel  was 
found  in  a  pit  which  yielded  radiocarbon  dates  of  A.D.  390±70  and 
730+90  (Atkinson  1974:129).  Also  occurring  in  this  pit  were  Baldwin 
Plain  and  Mulberry  Creek  Plain  sherds,  indicating  a  Late  Miller  II 
association.  The  presence  at  Kellogg  of  two  Marksville  Incised  body 
sherds  in  Feature  123,  a  Miller  III  pit,  indicates  a  possible  late 
occurrence  for  Marksville  ceramics  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley.  Although 
Jenkins  (1979)  places  Marksville  ceramics  in  a  Late  Miller  I  through 
Late  Miller  II  context,  seven  out  of  eight  Marksville  sherds  from 
Gainesville  features  occurred  in  Miller  III  pits  (Jenkins  1979:121- 
123). 

Among  the  15  Marksville  Incised  sherds  recovered  at  Kellogg,  the 
large  rim  sherd  of  variety  Yokena  (Plate  26a)  from  Feature  44  was  the 
only  specimen  identifiable  to  variety.  Part  of  a  hemispherical  bowl, 
it  has  a  straight  rim  with  an  exterior  fold  9  mm  in  width;  the  lip  is 
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flattened  and  thickness  of  the  vessel  is  6  mm.  The  vessel  has  an 
estimated  maximum  diameter  of  23  cm.  The  surface  is  plain  for  39  mm 
below  the  lip.  The  incised  design  consists  of  broad,  shallow  lines 
apparently  executed  on  a  partially  dried  paste.  The  exterior  is  bur¬ 
nished,  the  interior  is  smoothed,  and  the  surface  color  ranges  from 
medium  brown  to  dark  gray;  core  color  is  a  very  dark  gray.  Although 
only  12  mm  of  the  rim  is  present,  a  peaked  or  scalloped  rim  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  rim's  angle  to  the  remainder  of  the  sherd. 

The  remaining  five  sherds  of  Marksville  Incised  are  from  the 
general  excavation  levels.  Color  of  the  Marksville  Incised  ceramics 
as  a  whole  ranges  from  buff  to  very  dark  gray  and  thickness  ranges 
from  5  to  9  mm. 

Marksville  Stamped,  variety  Manny.  One  sherd  of  Marksville 
Stamped,  variety  Manny  (Ford  and  Willey  1940;  Phillips  1970)  was  re¬ 
covered  from  the  general  excavations.  This  sherd  has  a  well -smoothed 
interior  and  the  exterior  exhibits  medium-sized  dentate  rocker 
stamping  zoned  by  incised  lines.  Color  of  the  sherd  is  dark  gray 
throughout  and  it  is  5  mm  thick.  Variety  Manny  is  associated  with 
the  Late  Marksville,  Issaquena  phase  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  (Phillips 
1970)  and  the  Baptiste  phase  on  the  Marksville  Prairie  (Toth  1974). 

Salomon  Brushed.  One  example  of  Salomon  Brushed,  variety  unspec¬ 
ified  was  recovered  from  Feature  123,  a  Miller  III  pit.  This  example 
has  a  poorly-smoothed  interior  and  the  exterior  is  brushed.  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  dark  buff  and  the  core  is  a  light 
buff.  In  the  Yazoo  Basin  this  type  occurs  in  the  Baytown  period 
(Phillips  1970)  and  in  the  Miller  III  period  in  the  Tombigbee  Basin 
(Jenkins  1979). 

French  Fork  Incised,  variety  Unspecified.  One  possible  example 
(Plate  24h)  of  French  Fork  Incised  (Phillips  1970)  was  recovered  from 
Feature  84  at  Kellogg.  The  interior  and  exterior  are  well -smoothed; 
the  former  is  medium  brown  and  the  latter  is  dark  brown.  The  core  is 
dark  gray.  The  rim  is  straight  with  vertical  punctations  or  short 

incisions  just  below  the  lip,  which  is  flattened  and  slightly  beveled  \ 
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to  the  interior.  The  incising  consists  of  five  thin,  horizontal  lines 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  rim  and  diagonal  incised  lines  on  either 
side  of  a  curvilinear  motif.  The  paste  is  sandless  with  sparsely 
distributed  pieces  of  clay  or  grog.  The  vessel  shape  is  not  discern- 
able.  For  the  Yazoo  Basin  Phillips  (1970)  suggests  a  mainly  Coles 
Creek  association,  which  is  coeval  with  the  Miller  III  period.  Al¬ 
though  the  sherd  looks  similar  to  French  Fork  Incised,  it  may  in  fact 
be  from  a  poor  quality  Alexander  Incised  vessel  with  a  paste  to  which 
no  sand  was  added,  and  the  scattered  clay  pellets  in  the  paste  might 
nothave  been  intentionally  added.  This  possibility  is  supported  by 
the  recovery  of  a  sand  tempered  body  sherd  from  Level  1  with  an  almost 
identical  motif.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  these  sherds  represent 
a  degenerate  form  of  Alexander  Incised. 

Miscellaneous  Grog  Tempered  Ware.  Sixteen  grog  tempered  sherds 
were  either  too  eroded  or  too  small  to  be  typed.  Two  of  six  defin¬ 
itely  incised  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  general  excavation  levels 
and  the  other  three  were  from  feature  fills.  Also,  an  apparent  patch 
for  a  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  vessel  was  recovered  from  Feature  84. 
This  piece  displays  cordmarking  in  relief  rather  than  as  impressions. 

Shell  Tempered  Ware 

This  ware,  produced  during  the  Mississippian  period,  represents 
the  most  recent  prehistoric  ceramics  in  the  Kellogg  assemblage.  Most 
of  the  types  recovered  have  been  found  at  the  large  ceremonial  center 
at  Moundville,  Alabama,  located  about  170  km  (100  miles)  to  the  south¬ 
east  on  the  Black  Warrior  River  (see  Steponaitis  1978). 

Mississippi  Plain.  Three  hundred  eighty  sherds  of  Mississippi 
Plain  ( Phillips  1970;  Steponaitis  1978)  were  recovered;  305  were  from 
the  general  excavations;  75  were  from  feature  fills,  and  three  large 
sherds  were  in  direct  association  with  human  skeletons  of  Mississippian 
affiliation.  Since  most  of  the  decorations  on  sherds  and  vessels 
found  at  Kellogg  occur  just  below  the  rim,  some  of  the  plainware  sherds 
originally  could  have  been  part  of  decorated  vessels.  In  addition  to 
the  sherds,  two  complete  vessels  of  Mississippi  Plain  (described  below) 
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were  found  with  burials.  All  of  the  plainware  ceramics  from  Kellogg 
conform  to  the  type  Mississippi  Plain,  variety  Warrior,  (previously 
called  Warrior  Plain)  as  defined  by  Steponaitis  (1978). 

The  vessel  forms  represented  at  Kellogg  are  the  globular  and  sub- 
globular  jar.  Most  vessels  appear  to  have  lacked  flaring  rims,  but  an 
exception  is  represented  by  a  flaring  rim  sherd  recovered  from  the 
fill  of  Burial  5.  Thicknesses  of  vessels  range  from  3  mm  to  19  mm 
and  surface  colors  range  from  buff  to  very  dark  gray. 

A  complete  globular  jar  (Plate  27)  found  with  Burial  1  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  coarse  shell  and  has  two  opposing  loop  handles,  each  of 
which  have  two  small  nodes  arranged  vertically.  The  diameter  of  the 
oriface  is  17.4  cm,  maximum  diameter  is  20.1  cm,  and  the  vessel  is  15 
cm  in  height.  The  second  complete  vessel  (Plate  28),  found  with 
Burial  7,  is  sub-globular  in  shape  and  has  a  slightly  flattened  base. 

It  originally  had  two  small  loop  handles  but  one  is  missing.  The 
diameter  of  the  oriface  is  11.6  cm,  maximum  diameter  is  15.1  cm,  and 
the  height  is  10.6  cm. 

Moundville  Incised,  variety  Moundville  (Steponaitis  1978).  During 
the  1974  testing  of  the  site  (Blakeman  1975),  a  large  rim  sherd  of 
variety  Moundville  (Plate  29)  was  found  in  a  small,  deep  post  mold. 

This  sherd,  erroneously  identified  in  the  testing  report  as  Moundville 
Black  Filmed,  displays  a  series  of  connected  arches  around  the  upper 
portion  of  the  vessel.  The  arch  is  bordered  above  by  short  incisions 
and  an  incised  circle  is  present  at  the  junction  of  the  two  arches 
present.  A  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  1195±76  was  obtained  on  charcoal 
from  the  postmold  (Blakeman  1975:95-96,  177). 

Moundville  Incised,  variety  Carrolton  (Steponaitis  1978).  This 
variety  is  represented  by  two  partial  vessels  from  burials  and  one 
fragmented  partial  vessel  from  Feature  85  that  could  not  be  restored. 
The  partial  vessel  of  variety  Carrol  ton  (Plate  29)  from  Burial  6  is 
part  of  a  large,  globular  jar  with  an  everted  rim.  Below  the  rim  two 
parallel  incised  lines  form  a  series  of  arches  around  the  vessel.  The 
diameter  of  the  oriface  was  about  28  cm  and  the  height  was  at  least 
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29  cm.  The  vessel  from  Burial  20  is  also  part  of  a  large,  globular, 
coarse  shell  tempered  jar  with  an  everted  rim  (Plate  31).  The  vessel 
has  three  parallel  incised  lines  which  form  a  series  of  arches  around 
the  vessel.  One  loop  handle  is  present  and  the  complete  vessel 
probably  had  a  second  one  on  the  opposite  side;  two  nodes  are  present 
on  the  loop  handle,  one  on  the  upper  portion  and  the  second  in  the 
center  of  the  handle.  The  diameter  of  the  oriface  was  about  31  cm 
and  the  height  was  at  least  33  cm.  The  large  rim  section  (Plate  32a) 
from  the  vessel  found  in  Feature  85  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
amples.  The  decoration  consists  of  three  parallel  incised  lines. 

The  diameter  of  the  oriface  was  about  19  cm. 


Houndville  Incised,  variety  Snows  Bend.  The  only  other  identi¬ 
fiable  variety  of  Moundville  Incised  consists  of  two  sherds  of 
variety  Snows  Bend  (Steponaitis  1978).  One  example  from  the  surface 
(Plate  32b)  has  two  rows  of  arches  formed  by  punctations.  A  second 
sherd  (Plate  32c),  found  unassociated  with  the  skeleton  in  the  fill 


of  Burial  17,  has  two  discernible  parallel  incised  lines  with  punc 


tations  between  the  lines  and  outside  the  uppermost  line.  The  lines 


on  this  sherd  seem  to  represent  a  somewhat  zig-zag  motif  as  opposed 


to  the  flowing  arch  usually  associated  with  this  type. 


Moundville  Incised,  variety  unspecified  (DeJarnette  and  Uimberly 
1941;  Steponaitis  1978).  Seven  sherds  were  found  on  the  surface 
and  one  was  recovered  from  feature  fill.  These  sherds  were  too 


small  to  be  confidently  assigned  to  any  particular  variety.  Also,  the 
small  size  precludes  any  estimate  of  vessel  size  or  form. 


Miscellaneous  Incised.  A  large  sherd  (Plate  33  )  found  in  assoc¬ 
iation  with  Burial  29  represents  the  only  example  of  its  type,  both 
in  vessel  form  and  decorative  motif,  at  Kellogg.  Vessel  form  is  a 
plate,  or  extremely  shallow  bowl,  with  an  estimated  maximum  diameter 
of  no  less  than  30  cm  and  an  estimated  height  of  5  cm.  Thickness 
varies  from  7  mm  at  the  approximate  center  of  the  vessel  to  10  mm  at 
the  edge  below  the  lip.  The  vessel  form  could  correspond  to  McKenzie's 
(1966)  description  of  a  plate  form  with  a  thickened  rim.  The  paste  is 
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the  same  as  Mississippi  Plain,  variety  Warrior.  The  decoration  con¬ 
sists  of  poorly  executed  dry  paste  incised  chevrons  located  on  the 
interior  of  the  rim.  The  chevrons  are  slanted  to  the  left  and  their 
apex  apparently  lie  slightly  below  the  lip,  which  is  not  present  on 
the  sherd.  This  vessel  form  occurs  in  a  Moundville  I  context 
(Steponaitis  1979,  personal  communication)  and  the  motif  probably  has 
some  affinity  to  Carthage  Incised,  variety  Moon  Lake  (Stephonai ti s 
1978).  A  similar  motif  is  pictured  by  Moore  (1900:315-316)  on  burial 
urn  covers  from  Durant  Bend  on  the  Alabama  River  in  central  Alabama. 

Miscellaneous  Shell  Tempered  Ware.  Two  sherds  from  the  general 
excavations  appear  to  be  cordmarked  but  they  are  so  eroded  that  this 
rare  surface  treatment  is  very  uncertain.  However,  a  few  cordmarked 
shell  tempered  sherds  have  been  found  in  the  Gainesville  Lake 
(Jenkins  1979:91).  Other  miscellaneous  sherds  include  three  loop 
handle  fragments  and  one  rim  sherd  with  three  nodes  oriented  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  rim.  All  were  recovered  from  the  general  excavation 
levels. 

Summary 

Based  on  the  ceramic  types  recovered,  all  typical  post-Archaic 
cultural  groups  of  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  occupied 
the  Kellogg  site,  with  the  probable  exception  of  Miller  I.  Non¬ 
occupation  during  Miller  I  is  indicated  by  the  insignificant  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  sherds  recovered  (four).  Since 
Saltillo  appeared  during  Late  Gulf  Formational  times  and  continued 
into  Miller  II  as  a  minority  ware,  these  sherds  were  probably  associ¬ 
ated  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  cultures.  Early  and  Late  Gulf 
Formational,  Miller  II,  Miller  III,  and  Mississippian  period  occupa¬ 
tions  are  obvious  and  in  most  cases  are  confirmed  by  identified 
features  and  radiocarbon  dates.  Although  no  Early  Gulf  Formational 
(Broken  Pumpkin  Creek  phase)  features  were  identified,  the  recovery  of 
110  fiber  tempered  sherds  indicates  continuity  of  occupation  from  Late 
Archaic.  Significant  quantities  of  Late  Gulf  Formational  (Henson 
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Springs  phase)  ceramics  and  features  indicate  that  the  first  intensive 
Woodland  occupation  occurred  during  that  culture's  existence  in  the 
first  millineum  B.C.  Furrs  Cordmarked  and  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked 
ceramics  in  association  with  exotic  trade  materials  from  chronologi¬ 
cally  defined  cultures  in  other  areas  indicates  that  the  site  was 
occupied  at  least  during  the  Late  Miller  II  and  Early  Miller  III  per¬ 
iods  within  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  times.  Finally,  the  shell  tem¬ 
pered  ceramics  in  conjunction  with  the  Kellogg  radiocarbon  dates  from 
features  indicate  that  the  Mississippian  occupation  was  confined  to 
the  Moundville  I  period,  which  is  identified  as  having  spanned  the 
years  between  about  A.D.  1000  and  A.D.  1250  (Steponaitis  1978). 

Shell  and  Bone  Artifacts 

A  variety  of  shell  and  bone  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
Kellogg  site.  The  shell  artifacts  include  gorgets,  pendants,  shell 
dippers,  drilled  and  utilized  mussel  shells,  and  several  types  of 
beads.  Most  of  the  shell  artifacts  were  associated  with  Mississippian 
burials.  The  bone  artifacts,  including  awls,  antler  tines,  a  gouge, 
a  projectile  point,  and  a  bead  fragment,  were  primarily  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Miller  III  and  Mississippian  features  (see  Table  9). 

Cut  Shell  Gorgets  (4  specimens) 

The  gorgets,  apparently  cut  from  the  walls  of  whelk  shells 
(Busycon  sp.),  were  with  adult  Mississippian  burials  12,  21,  34,  and 
36.  Three  specimens  are  engraved  and  the  fourth  displays  cut-outs. 
Such  gorgets  can  provide  information  on  social  stratification  and 
beliefs  as  well  as  supply  data  on  the  temporal  and  geographic  con¬ 
text  of  a  given  site.  Publications  by  Kneberg  (1959),  Waring  and 
Holder  (1945),  and  Fundaburk  and  Foreman  (1957)  demonstrate  that  cer¬ 
tain  motifs  are  universal  within  the  Mississippian  sphere  of  influence 
while  others  are  localized.  Kneberg  has  also  demonstrated  that  motifs 
changed  through  time  and  based  on  her  work,  the  Kellogg  gorget  motifs 
appear  to  be  typical  of  those  which  represent  the  "early  and  most 
elaborate  expression  of  the  Southern  Cult"  (Kneberg  1959:39).  The 
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four  gorgets  exhibit  such  designs  as  the  cross,  the  sun  circle,  the 
barred  oval,  and  the  four-armed  swirl,  or  swastika. 

Specimen  1  (Plate  34d).  This  disc-shaped  gorget,  found  under  the 
mandible  of  Burial  12,  has  a  design  consisting  of  a  cross  formed  by 
four  triangular  shaped  cut-outs.  Two  small  drilled  holes  are  located 
above  one  arm  of  the  cross.  Neither  hole  displays  evidence  of  cord 
wear,  an  indication  that  the  gorget  was  seldom  or  never  worn  before 
the  death  of  the  individual.  The  specimen  is  58  mm  in  diameter  and 
2.5  mm  in  thickness.  Identical  gorgets  were  found  interred  with  par¬ 
tially  flexed  burials  at  the  Little  Bear  Creek  site  (Webb  and 
DeJarnette  1948:25,  45)  and  at  the  Mulberry  Creek  site  (Webb  and 
DeJarnette  1942:247,  Plate  288),  both  of  which  were  located  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Colbert  County,  Alabama. 

Specimen  2  (Plate  34c;  Figure  14b).  This  oval  gorget  was  found 
under  the  mandible  of  Burial  21.  Two  poorly  engraved  lines  encircle 
the  perimeter  and  a  poorly  defined  and  crudely  engraved  cross  is 
located  in  the  center.  Surrounding  the  cross  are  numerous  un-patterned 
scratches  and  several  lightly  engraved  lines  extend  from  the  vertical 
line  of  the  cross  at  a  90°  angle.  Two  triangular-shaped  engravings 
touch  the  inner  line  which  circles  the  edge  of  the  gorget.  Above  the 
vertical  arm  of  the  cross  are  two  small  drilled  holes,  9  mm  apart, 
that  exhibit  extensive  cord  wear.  The  wear  pattern  on  the  front  runs 
horizontally  from  one  hole  to  the  other  while  the  wear  pattern  on  the 
back  side  runs  vertically  from  each  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  gorget. 

Specimen  3  (Plate  34b;  Figure  14c).  This  gorget,  associated  with 
Burial  34,  is  the  largest  and  most  elaborately  engraved  of  the  four. 

The  design  consists  of  several  motifs.  The  outermost  engraving  is  a 
series  of  cross  hatches  and  four  equally  spaced  paired  S-shaped  motifs. 
On  the  interior  are  two  more  circles  connected  by  short  perpendicular 
lines  which  form  12  compartments.  Within  this  circle  is  a  sun  circle 
followed  by  two  more  circles  connected  by  short  perpendicular  lines 
which  form  four  compartments.  Within  this  motif  is  one  more  circle 
that  isolates  an  excised  four-armed  swirl,  or  swastika.  Near  the  edge 
of  the  gorget  are  four  small  drilled  holes,  none  of  which  exhibit  any 


Figure  14.  Engraved  shell  gorgets:  a.  Specimen  4; 

b.  Specimen  2;  c.  Specimen  3  (all  actual 
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wear.  The  gorget  is  89  mm  in  diameter  and  6  mm  thick  at  the  center. 

Specimen  4  (Plate  34a;  Figure  14a).  This  disk-shaped  gorget, 
found  on  the  sternum  area  of  Burial  36,  has  a  central  cross  design  with 
arms  that  extend  8  to  10  mm  beyond  the  edge  of  the  disc.  The  engraved 
cross  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  horizontal  parallel  lines 
with  two  vertical  parallel  lines.  Within  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
cross  are  three  diagonally  oriented  "barred  ovals"  all  of  which  are 
bordered  on  each  side  by  two  diagonal  parallel  lines.  The  central 
cross  divides  the  face  of  the  gorget  into  four  compartments,  each  of 
which  contains  a  barred  oval  bordered  on  each  side  by  two  diagonal 
parallel  lines.  Each  compartment  also  contains  one  drilled  hole.  Two 
other  drilled  holes  are  located  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  portion  of 
the  cross  near  the  edge  of  the  gorget.  No  wear  is  evident  on  any  of 
the  holes.  The  gorget  is  71  mm  in  diameter  and  4.5  mm  in  thickness. 

The  motif  on  this  gorget  appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  common  in 
the  general  area.  An  identical  gorget  was  found  at  the  Perry  Site  in 
Lauderdale  County,  Alabama  (Webb  and  OeJarnette  1948:43)  and  another 
was  found  with  a  burial  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi  (Atkinson 
1979:64,  Figure  9).  In  addition  a  very  similar  gorget  was  found  at 
the  Mulberry  Creek  site  in  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  in  association 
with  the  gorget  identical  to  Specimen  1,  discussed  above  (Webb  and 
OeJarnette  1942:247,  Plate  288).  This  gorget  differed  only  in  that  it 
possessed  four  triangular  cut-outs  in  the  corners  of  the  cross. 

Shell  Pendants  (2  specimens) 

Two  fragments  of  irregularly-shaped  drilled  mussel  shell  pendants 
were  recovered.  Both  specimens  exhibit  grinding  along  the  edges.  One 
pendant  (Plate  35h)  was  found  in  Feature  44,  a  Late  Miller  II  pit,  and 
the  other  (Plate  35i)  was  found  in  Level  5  of  Square  197N206E.  The 
latter  might  have  been  associated  with  the  Late  Archaic  occupation 
or  the  artifact  may  have  been  intrusive  from  the  Woodland  or  Mississip¬ 
pi  deposit  above. 

Shell  Beads  (799  specimens) 

Tubular  Beads  (Plate  35a).  These  small,  biconically  drilled 


beads  were  made  from  marine  shells.  Two  such  beads  were  found  in 
Levels  8  and  9  of  Square  198N209E  and  467  specimens  were  found  in  the 
neck  area  of  Burial  2,  a  juvenile  of  the  Mississippian  population. 

They  range  in  diameter  from  4  to  6  mm  and  vary  in  length  from  5.5  to 
11  mm.  The  beads  with  Burial  2  appeared  to  have  been  strung  on  several 
separate  cords  or  on  a  single  cord  wrapped  repeatedly  around  the  neck. 

Disc  Beads  (Plate  35b).  Three  hundred  twenty-seven  small  biconi- 
cally  drilled  disc  beads,  probably  cut  from  whelk  or  conch  shells, 
were  found  in  the  neck  area  of  Burial  3,  a  Mississippian  juvenile  next 
to  Burial  2.  These  beads  range  between  4.5  and  6.5  mm  in  diameter  and 
thicknesses  vary  between  1.5  and  4  mm.  A  single  disc  bead  (Plate  35c) 
cut  from  a  mussel  shell  was  associated  with  Burial  11,  a  Mississippian 
infant.  The  bead  is  12  mm  in  diameter  and  7  mm  in  thickness. 

Goniobasis  Shell  Beads  (2  specimens).  Two  beads,  made  of  marine 
shells  of  the  genera  Goniobasis,  were  recovered  in  separate  locations 
with  indefinite  cultural  affil iations.  One  (Plate  35f)  was  found  in 
Level  4  of  Square  197N209E  and  the  other  (Plate  35e)  was  loose  in  the 
fill  of  Burial  6,  a  juvenile  of  the  Mississippian  population.  The 
shells  were  converted  to  beads  by  grinding  a  hole  in  each  near  the 
operculum  cavities.  Such  beads  were  probably  sewn  on  to  fabric  mater¬ 
ials.  Many  beads  of  this  type  were  found  in  the  neck  area  of  a 
Mississippian  child  burial  at  the  Tibbee  Creek  site,  located  2  km  south 
of  Kellogg  (O'Hear  et  al.  1979:203). 

Shell  Dippers  (2  specimens) 

These  lightning  whelk  (Busycon  contrarium)  shell  dippers,  or 
bowls,  were  found  with  Burial  36  (Plate  48).  They  were  made  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  natural  cavity  of  the  shell  by  cutting  away  part  of  the  shell 
wall  and  the  interior  columnella  to  form  a  triangular  shaped  vessel. 

The  larger  of  the  two  dippers  measures  310  mm  in  length  and  160  mm  in 
width  while  the  smaller  one  measures  232  mm  in  length  and  138  mm  in 
width.  The  smaller  dipper  displays  a  small  drilled  hole  (10  mm  in  dia¬ 
meter)  on  the  terminal  whorl,  the  apparent  purpose  of  which  was  to  aid 
in  extraction  of  the  animal  (Larson  1980:74).  The  larger  dipper 
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contained  five  antler  tines,  a  circumstance  similar  to  that  in  Burial 
23  at  the  Koger's  Island  site  (Hu92)  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama; 
in  that  Mississippian  burial  were  found  two  shell  dippers,  the  larger 
of  which  contained  four  antler  tines  (Webb  and  DeJarnette  192:219). 

Drilled  Mussel  Shells  (7  specimens) 

Two  types  of  drilled  mussel  shells  were  recovered.  The  first  type 
(Plate  36c)  includes  medium  small  shells  45-50  mm  in  length  with 
drilled  holes  5-10  mm  in  diameter  placed  in  the  center.  These  shells 
exhibit  no  wear  on  the  edges  and  may  have  been  pendants  or  possibly, 
unused  hafted  scrapers.  The  other  types  (Plate  36a,  b)  is  large  in 
size  (50  or  more  mm  in  length)  and  have  drilled  holes  10-25  mm  in 
diameter.  These  shells  exhibit  step  fracturing  and  wear  along  the 
edges  as  well  as  within  the  hole.  This  type  of  artifact,  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  "hoe"  or  "hafted  scraper,"  has  been  found  at  numerous 
Late  Woodland  and  Mississippian  sites  such  as  Hiwassee  Island  (Lewis 
and  Kneberg  1946),  several  sites  in  the  Tellico  Reservoir  (Salo  1969; 
Schroedl  1975),  sites  in  the  Nickajack  Basin  (Faulkner  and  Graham  1965), 
and  sites  in  the  Pickwick  Basin  (Webb  and  DeJarnette  1948).  In  the 
Tombigbee  Valley  drilled  mussel  1  shells  have  been  recovered  from  Late 
Miller  II  and  Miller  III  features  and  from  general  Woodland  occupation 
levels  (Nielsen  and  Jenkins  1973;  Atkinson  1974).  At  Kellogg  three 
specimens  were  found  in  Miller  III  pits  and  one  in  a  Late  Miller  II  pit 
(Feature  44).  The  cultural  affiliations  of  the  other  two  are  uncertain 
but  both  were  found  in  post-Archaic  contexts.  Experimental  replication 
by  members  of  the  lab  staff  with  a  large  mussel  shell  found  in  nearby 
Tibbee  Creek  demonstrated  that  such  shells  are  indeed  an  adequate  imple¬ 
ment  for  weeding,  chopping,  or  light  digging. 

Bone  Awls  (4  specimens) 

These  tools,  ground  on  one  end  to  produce  a  sharp  point,  were 
made  from  long  bone  fragments  of  birds  or  mammals.  One  splinter 
awl  (Plate  37d),  found  in  association  with  Burial  7,  is  completely 
ground  and  highly  polished  and  has  a  cut  groove  around  the  blunt 
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proximal  end.  A  second  specimen  {Plate  37a)  made  from  a  split  deer 
matacarpus  was  found  in  Feature  84,  a  Miller  III  pit,  and  another 
(Plate  37 f ) ,  made  from  the  left  ulna  of  a  deer,  was  recovered  from 
Level  2  of  Square  196N209E.  The  fourth,  found  with  Burial  8,  was 
made  from  the  tarso-meta tarsus  of  a  turkey.  The  awls  from  Kellogg 
range  in  length  from  40.5  mm  to  113.5  mm. 

Bone  Gouge  (1  specimen) 

This  split  bone  tool  (Plate  37d),  which  is  184  mm  in  length  and 
21  mm  in  width,  was  made  from  the  tibia  of  a  deer.  The  beveled  bit 
displays  heavy  use  wear  on  the  edge  and  convex  (bone  surface)  side,  a 
wear  pattern  considered  diagnostic  of  a  gouging  tool  (see  Winter  1969: 
60).  The  tool  may  have  been  used  as  a  flensing  instrument  but  this  is 
uncertain.  It  was  found  in  Feature  84,  a  Miller  III  pit  which  con¬ 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  animal  bones  and  mussel  shells. 

Ground  Antler  (1  specimen) 

Found  resting  on  the  right  femur  of  Burial  9,  this  rectangular 
deer  antler  artifact  (Plate  37b)  is  ground,  forming  four  generally 
flattened  sides.  One  end  is  rounded  and  the  other  is  beveled  and 
ground  smooth,  either  intentionally  or  through  use.  The  artifact  is 
59  mm  in  length  and  11  mm  in  thickness.  Its  function  is  unknown  but 
similar  shaped  bone  objects  from  the  Swan  Island  and  Riverton  sites 
are  interpreted  to  be  gaming  pieces,  or  "tallies"  (Winter  1969:84, 

Plate  39). 

Antler  Tines  (5  specimens) 

These  antler  tines  were  found  in  a  large  whelk  shell  dipper 
interred  with  Burial  36.  None  of  the  tines  are  worked  or  exhibit 
detectable  wear.  The  lengths  of  the  tines  range  from  33.5  to  81  mm 
and  diameters  range  between  9  and  23.5  mm. 

Bone  Projectile  Point  (1  specimen) 

This  bone  artifact  (Plate  37e)  is  interpreted  to  be  a  projectile 
point  rather  than  an  awl  because  of  the  lack  of  wear  on  the  distal  end. 
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Its  provenience  just  above  the  left  humerus  of  Burial  18  could  be  an 
indication  that  the  artifact  was  imbedded  in  the  individual's  arm  at 
the  time  of  death.  The  point  is  made  from  a  bone  splinter  and  measures 
40  mm  in  length  and  7  mm  in  width. 

Bone  Bead  (1  specimen) 

One  bone  bead  fragment  (Plate  35d)  was  recovered  from  Feature  123, 
a  Miller  III  pit.  The  artifact  is  oval,  11  mm  in  length  9.5  mm  in 
width,  and  has  a  drilled  hole  5  mm  in  diameter. 

Summary 

The  shell  and  bone  artifacts  recovered  at  Kellogg  are  not  unusual 
for  the  Southeast  but  they  have  provided  deeper  insight  into  the  tech¬ 
nologies  of  some  of  the  cultures  which  inhabited  the  Central  and  Upper 
Tombigbee  Valley.  Since  wooden  artifacts  generally  perish  in  the  soil, 
items  made  of  shell  and  bone  provide  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
articles  manufactured  from  non-lithic  materials.  Both  utilitarian  and 
ornamental  bone  and  shell  artifacts  are  represented.  Most  of  the  bone 
artifacts,  such  as  projectile  points,  awls,  antler  tines  (potential 
flakers),  and  gouges  are  utilitarian  in  nature  while  the  one  bead 
represents  ornamental  use  of  bone.  In  contrast  to  the  predominance  of 
utilitarian  items  of  bone,  most  of  the  shell  artifacts  are  ornamental 
with  the  exception  of  the  mussel  shell  hoes,  or  hafted  scrapers.  The 
ornamental  shell  artifacts  consist  of  beads,  mussel  shell  pendants, 
shell  gorgets,  and  shell  dippers.  Although  the  name  "dipper"  seems  to 
imply  a  utilitarian  function,  socio-technic  implications  are  apparent 
for  these  artifacts  in  that  they  were  made  from  exotic  and  therefore 
highly  prized  whelk  shells  obtained  from  the  Gulf  Coast.  Such  shells, 
therefore,  are  considered  to  be  an  indicator  of  high  socio-economic 
status  for  the  individuals  with  which  they  were  buried  (see  Brown  1971: 
101;  Larson  1971:63).  Of  the  shell  and  bone  artifacts  recovered,  the 
shell  gorgets  are  the  main  items  that  have  provided  a  combination  of 
temporal,  spatial,  religious,  and  socio/economic  data.  The  motifs 
engraved  or  cut  upon  these  gorgets  indicate  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippian  people  who  used  the  Kellogg  site:  (1)  The  site  was 


occupied  during  the  early  expression  of  the  Southern  Cult  by  a  people 
under  the  Moundville  sphere  of  influence.  This  early  mature  Mississip- 
pian  temporal  period  is  supported  at  Kellogg  by  ceramic  types  typical 
of  Moundville  I  (Stephonitis  1978:4-5)  and  by  two  late  twelfth  century 
radiocarbon  dates  (see  radiocarbon  dates  discussion  below).  (2)  The 
scarcity  of  the  gorgets  as  burial  goods,  the  exotic  nature  of  the  raw 
material  (marine  shells,  probably  from  the  Gulf),  and  the  workmanship 
often  displayed  indicate  that  those  individuals  buried  with  them  pos¬ 
sessed  either  great  wealth,  leadership  position,  or  a  significant  reli¬ 
gious  office;  combinations  of  these  are  quite  possible,  if  not  probable. 
(3)  the  fact  that  three  of  the  four  gorgets  show  no  evidence  of  wear 
indicates  that  such  items  may  have  been  symbols  placed  with  the  deceased 
as  testimony  to  the  individual’s  high  religious,  social,  or  economic 
status.  Such  a  theory  implies  that  the  gorget's  main  function  was  that 
of  a  religious  funerary  object.  The  absence  of  cord  wear,  however, 
could  mean  that  the  gorgets  were  only  worn  on  rare  special  occasions 
and  such  limited  use  might  have  left  no  detectable  evidence  of  cord 
wear. 
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VI.  BURIALS  AND  OTHER  FEATURES  j  , 

Burials 

i 

The  42  burials  investigated  at  the  Kellogg  site  were  subjected  to 
two  different  types  of  excavation.  Burials  1  through  23  and  Burial  41 

were  discovered  either  during  the  general  block  excavations  or  during  | 

shallow  stripping  with  a  road  grader.  These  burial  pits,  therefore, 
were  usually  detected  before  the  bones  were  encountered  and  careful 

excavation  ensued.  Burials  24-40  and  Burial  42,  however,  were  discov-  | 

I  * 

ered  on  the  last  day  of  the  excavations  when  a  large  earth  mover  was  j 

used  to  remove  the  midden  along  Grader  Cut  1  in  an  effort  to  more  fully 

investigate  the  lowest  levels  of  the  Archaic  deposit.  As  shown  on  t 

Figure  5,  the  deep  stripping  did  not  exactly  follow  the  original 
grader  cut;  instead  it  was  offset  about  1  m  to  the  west  on  the  north 

end.  The  deep  stripping  was  intentionally  conducted  further  to  the  ;• 

west  in  a  last  minute  effort  to  open  up  a  little  more  of  that  part  of 

the  site  before  excavations  had  to  be  terminated.  Fortunately  or  ■ 

unfortunately,  depending  upon  the  way  the  situation  is  viewed,  this 

move  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  additional  burials.  As  a  result,  j 

most  of  them  were  damaged  by  the  earth  mover  blade  and  since  time  did 
not  allow  careful  excavation  most  were  very  hurriedly  investigated  by 
determining  the  burial  position,  approximate  provenience,  and  by 
removing  at  least  the  major  bones  that  had  survived  the  stripping 
>  process.  The  locations  of  these  burials  were  recorded  by  taking  tape 

|  measurement  readings  at  the  approximate  center  of  each  skeleton;  only 

r 

j  in  rare  cases  (discussed  below)  were  detailed  drawings  of  the  pits  and 

1  skeletons  made.  As  a  result  the  shapes  and  proveniences  of  the  pits 

I  for  Burials  24-40  as  depicted  on  Figure  5  are  close  approximations, 

■  with  the  exception  of  Burials  36  and  39  which  were  more  accurately 

plotted  (see  further  elaboration  below).  Also  in  regard  to  Burials 
|  24-40  the  e;:act  positions  of  the  arms  of  the  extended  skeletons  often 

'  were  not  determined.  On  Figure  5  ,  therefore,  these  extended  skeletons 

r  : 

f  are  depicted  with  the  arms  by  the  sides  unless  other  positions  were 


Hi 
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determined.  In  several  cases  the  inferior  portions  of  some  skeletons 
lay  outside  the  stripped  area  and  thus  were  not  uncovered  by  the  earth 
mover.  Usually  no  effort  was  made  to  expose  all  the  distal  parts  of 
these  skeletons  but  hurried  dirt  removal  into  the  strip  walls  with  hand 
tools  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  legs  were  extended 
by  partially  uncovering  the  bones  to  at  least  as  far  as  the  mid-femur. 
Burial  36,  one  of  the  deepest  encountered  in  the  deep  stripping  opera¬ 
tion,  lay  below  the  Archaic  deposit  zone  and  was  not  damaged  because 
the  stripping  was  terminated  just  above  the  bones.  The  burial  pit 
showed  distinctly  in  the  lighter  clay  at  that  depth  (ca.  1  m)  so  the 
skeleton  was  excavated  in  its  entirety  by  hand,  but  not  as  completely 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  more  time  had  been  available.  Burial 
39,  a  small  child  in  a  relatively  shallow  pit,  was  also  completely 
excavated  following  the  termination  of  the  stripping  after  it  was 
determined  that  90%  of  the  skeleton  lay  outside  the  strip  and  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  earth  mover;  the  skull,  however,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  earth  mover. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Burial  13,  which  consisted  of  part 
of  a  cranium  in  the  Archaic  zone,  and  disarticulated  infant  bones 
(Burial  42)  in  the  pit  with  Burial  36,  all  the  skeletons  appeared  to 
have  been  primary  interments.  Burial  11,  an  infant,  was  in  such  poor 
condition  that  a  definite  determination  could  not  be  made  in  regard  to 
type  of  interment,  but  it  appeared  to  be  primary  and  flexed.  Burial 
19,  an  Archaic  cremation  at  the  base  of  the  midden,  was  the  only  inter¬ 
ment  of  that  type. 

Although  the  cultural  affiliation  of  a  few  of  the  skeletons 
encountered  during  the  deep  stripping  is  indefinite,  most  of  the  bur¬ 
ials  were  members  of  the  Mississippian  population  and  the  pits  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  disturbed  upper  20  cm  of  the  deposit.  Definite  exceptions 
are  Burials  13  and  19;  the  burial  pits  in  these  cases  originated  in 
the  Archaic  zone.  A  second  possible  exception  is  Burial  41,  which  was 
a  flexed  skeleton  that  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  road  grader.  This 
burial  lay  somewhat  isolated  from  the  main  cemetary  area  and  might 
possibly  be  of  Woodland  affiliation.  However,  as  all  the  known 
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Mississippian  burials  were  oriented  with  the  heads  toward  or  generally 
toward  the  east.  Burial  41,  which  was  also  oriented  in  that  direction, 
was  probably  Mississippian. 

The  Mississippian  cemetary  at  the  Kellogg  site  appears  to  have 
primarily  consisted  of  at  least  four  separate  clusters  of  burials  (see 
Figure  5).  However,  it  is  possible  that  undiscovered  burials  existed 
in  the  area  between  the  Block  1  burials  (Burials  1-3  and  23)  and  the 
cluster  located  to  the  south,  for  the  area  between  the  excavation  blocks 
was  not  stripped  deep  enough  to  definitely  reveal  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  burial  pits.  Of  course,  other  undetected  burials  may  have 
been  present  on  the  extreme  east  and  west  sides  of  the  site  where  no 
investigations  were  conducted.  As  mentioned  above,  all  three  of  the 
2x2  units  excavated  during  the  1974  testing  were  placed  on  the  iorth 
half  of  the  site  and  no  burials  were  encountered  (Blakeman  1975).  This 
area  was  not  intensively  investigated  during  the  major  excavation  but 
no  burials  were  observed  in  Grader  Strip  1,  which  was  extended  to  the 
edge  of  the  road  on  that  part  of  the  site  (Figure  5  ). 

The  Mississippian  burials  are  typical  of  that  cultural  tradition 
in  that  burial  pits  were  often  placed  side-by-side  and  most  of  the 
skeletons  lay  extended  on  the  back.  As  mentioned  above,  all  of  the 
definite  Mississippian  burials  were  oriented  with  the  heads  toward  or 
generally  toward  the  east. 

In  the  individual  burial  descriptions  and  tables  below,  age  and 
sex  data  have  been  taken  from  Appendix  A,  the  skeletal  analysis  report. 
Pathology  and  stature  data  also  will  be  found  in  that  report  and 
detailed  grave  good  descriptions  are  presented  above  in  the  artifact 
section  and  below  in  the  individual  burial  discussions  and  Table  10. 
Burial  1 

Burial  I  (Plate  38)  was  encountered  by  the  backhoe  during  the 
isolation  of  Block  1.  The  grave,  a  long,  well-defined,  oval  pit  was 
213  cm  in  length,  75  cm  in  width,  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  70  cm 
below  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  21  year-old  female  interred 
in  an  extended  and  supine  position.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the 
ENE  and  lay  on  the  right  side  facing  NW.  The  arms  were  extended  along 
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BURIAL 

# 

CULTURAL 

AFFILIA¬ 

TION 

AGE 

SEX 

POSITION  ORIENTATION 

GRAVE  GOODS 

1 

Miss. 

21 

F 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended  by 
the  sides 

ENE 

1  Miss.  Plain,  var.  Warrior 
complete  jar 

2 

Miss. 

10 

? 

supine  6  extended; 
arms  extended  by 
the  sides 

ENE 

467  cut  cylindrical  beads 
in  neck  area 

3 

Miss. 

4-6 

7 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended  by 
the  sides;  left 
arm  under  pelvis 

ENE 

327  cut  disc  beads  in  neck 
area 

4 

Miss. 

Adult 

F? 

supine  4  semi- 
flexed 

ESE 

5 

Miss. 

25-29 

M? 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended, 
hands  on  pelvis 

ENE 

1  Miss.  Plain,  var.  Warrior 
body  sherd 

6 

Miss. 

8-10 

7 

Supine  4  extended  ; 
arms  extended; 
hands  under  pelvis 

ENE 

2  deer  radii  on  right 
shoulder;  1  Moundville 
Incised,  var.  Carrolton 
partial  vessel 

7 

Miss. 

45-50 

M? 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended;  left 
hand  under  pelvis  4 
left  femur,  right  hand 
on  pelvis;  ankles 
crossed;  burial  prob¬ 
ably  bound 

ENE 

1  bone  awl;  1  Miss.  Plain, 
var.  Warrior  complete  jar; 
STfadison  points;  2  green¬ 
stone  celts 

8 

Miss. 

20-25 

F 

fully  flexed  on  right  ENE 
side.  Left  arm  semi- 
flexed;  right  arm  flexed 

1  bone  awl ;  1  sandstone 
abraider 

9 

Miss. 

25 

F 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended;  hands 
on  pelvis;  burial 
probably  bound 

ENE 

1  ground  deer  antler 
artifact 

10 

Miss. 

32-38 

F 

semi-flexed  on  right 
side 

ENE 

11 

Miss. 

Infant 

? 

flexed? 

ENE? 

12 

Miss. 

50 

M 

supine  4  flexed;  arms 
crossed  on  right  side 
of  the  chest;  legs 
drawn  up  along  side 
the  trunk 

ENE 

1  excised  shell  gorget 

13 

Archaic 

257 

F? 

flexed? 

7 

14 

Miss. 

16-20 

F 

supine  4  semi-flexed; 
lower  legs  bent  back 
near  pelvis 

ENE 

1  Miss,  Plain  body  sherd 
under  skull 

15 

Miss. 

Adult 

F7 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended,  right 
hand  on  pelvis,  left 
hand  by  the  side 

ESE 

16 

Miss. 

18-22 

F? 

supine  4  extended; 
arms  extended,  right 
hand  under  pelvis, 
left  hand  along  the 

ESE 

side 
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T  ABLL  10.  Continued 


BUftlAI. 

rf 

CULTURAL 

AFFILIA¬ 

TION 

AGE 

SEX 

POSITION  ORIENTATION 

GRAVE  GOODS 

17 

Miss. 

34-40 

M 

supine  &  extended;  ENE 

right  arm  folded 
across  abdomen,  left 
arm  folded  across  chest 

18 

Miss. 

25-30 

M 

supine  &  extended; 
arms  extended;  lower 
arms  and  hands  under 
pelvis 

E 

1  bone  point 

19 

Archaic 

sub¬ 

adult 

7 

(cremation) 

1  siltstone  gorget; 

1  bannerstone 

20 

Miss. 

20 

M 

supine  &  extended; 
arms  extended  along 
sides 

ene 

1  Moundville  incised, 
var.  Carrolton  partial 
vessel 

21 

Miss. 

33-37 

M 

supine  &  extended; 
arms  extended  by  the 
sides  with  the  palms 
down 

ene 

1  engraved  shell  gorget 

22 

Miss. 

20-21 

M 

supine  6  extended; 
arms  extended  along 
the  sides 

ENE 

23 

Miss. 

28-39 

M 

supine  6  extended; 
arms  extended  along 
the  sides 

ENE 

1  ground  sandstone  palette 

24 

Miss.? 

2-3 

? 

? 

E 

25 

Miss.? 

3-4 

? 

? 

? 

26 

Miss. 

28-32 

M 

extended? 

E 

27 

Miss. ? 

infant 

? 

? 

? 

28 

Miss. 

10-12 

7 

supine  &  extended 

ene 

29 

Miss. 

2-3 

? 

? 

E 

1  partial  plate-like 
Mississippian  vessel 
with  interior  rim  incising 

30 

Miss? 

1-2 

? 

? 

7 

31 

Miss.? 

infant 

7 

7 

7 

32 

Miss. 

31-39 

c? 

supine  &  extended 

ESE 

33 

Miss. 

40-50 

F 

supine  &  extended 

E 

34 

Miss. 

30-40 

F 

supine  &  extended 

E 

1  engraved  shell  gorget 

35 

Miss. 

adult 

? 

supine  &  extended 

ENE 

36 

Miss. 

31-39 

M 

supine  &  extended; 
arms  extended  along 
the  sides 

E 

1  engraved  shell  gorget  ; 

2  whelk  shell  "dippers'-; 

5  antler  tines 

37 

Miss. 

35-40 

? 

supine  &  extended 

ENE 

38 

Miss. 

adult 

7 

supine  &  extended 

ENE 

39 

Miss. 

3-4 

? 

supine  A  extended; 
legs  bent  slightly 
at  the  knees 

ENE 

40 

Miss. 

36-44 

F? 

supine  4  extended? 

£ 

41 

Probably 

Miss. 

young 

adult 

? 

semi -flexed  on 
left  side 

E 

42 

Miss. 

infant 

7 

disarticulated  bones 
accompanying  Burial  36 
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the  individual's  sides;  the  left  hand  lay  under  the  left  femur  and  the 
pelvis.  In  situ  the  skeleton  measured  180  cm  in  length.  Bone  preser¬ 
vation  was  good,  but  due  to  the  action  of  the  backhoe,  the  feet,  mandi¬ 
ble,  right  clavicle,  scapula,  humerus,  and  ribs  were  damaged.  Interred 
with  the  burial  was  a  complete  Mississippi  Plain,  variety  Warrior  jar 
(Plate  27).  The  vessel  lay  on  its  side  near  the  top  of  the  skull. 

Burial  2 

Burial  2  (Plate  39)  was  discovered  during  the  excavation  of  Block 
1.  The  grave  was  first  recognized  as  a  well-defined  oval  pit,  the  east 
end  of  which  had  been  disturbed  during  the  isolation  of  Block  1.  The 
length  of  the  pit  was  estimated  to  be  145  cm  and  the  width  was  42  cm; 
the  maximum  depth  was  80  cm  below  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a 
child  about  10  years  of  age.  It  was  interred  in  an  extended  and  supine 
position  with  the  arms  extended  along  the  sides.  The  skull  was  orien¬ 
ted  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  to  the  WSW.  The  maximum  length  of  the 
skeleton  in  sjtu  was  117  cm.  The  skeleton  was  complete  and  bene  preser¬ 
vation  was  good;  minor  root  disturbance  had  resulted  in  a  broken  right 
femur.  A  total  of  467  marine  shell  tubular  beads  (Plate  35)  were 
around  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  (see  bead  discussion  above). 

Burial  3 

Burial  3  (Plate  40)  was  discovered  during  the  excavation  of  Block 
1.  The  pit,  detected  at  25  cm  below  the  surface,  was  107  cm  in  length 
and  47  cm  in  width.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  child  interred  in  a 
supine  and  extended  position  with  the  legs  bent  slightly  at  the  knees. 
The  left  arm  was  extended  and  the  hand  rested  under  the  pelvis.  The 
right  arm  was  also  extended  along  the  individual’s  side.  The  skeleton 
lay  at  a  depth  of  65  cm  below  the  surface  and  was  oriented  toward  the 
ENE.  Bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  entire  skeleton  was  present; 
a  root  or  ground  pressure,  however,  had  caused  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  skull  to  shift  away  from  the  occipital.  In  situ  the  skeleton 
measured  100  cm  in  length.  Around  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  were  327 
marine  shell  disc  beads  (see  bead  discussion  above). 

Burial  4 

Burial  4  (no  plate)  was  uncovered  during  the  stripping  of  Grader 
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Cut  1.  The  grave,  an  oval -shaped  pit  about  126  cm  in  length  and  55  cm 
in  width,  was  heavily  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  road  grader  blade. 
The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult  of  undetermined  age  interred  in  a 
supine  and  semi-flexed  position.  Because  of  the  grader  blade  damage, 
less  than  half  of  the  dentition  and  cranium  were  present  and  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  pelvis  and  long  bones  were  intact.  The  skeleton 
in  situ  was  122  cm  in  length.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  approximate¬ 
ly  45  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ESE. 
Burial  5 

Burial  5  (no  plate)  was  encountered  by  the  backhoe  during  the 
isolation  of  Block  2.  The  large,  well-defined,  oval  pit  was  about  190 
cm  in  length,  90  cm  in  width,  and  extended  to  31  cm  below  the  surface. 
The  skeleton  was  possibly  that  of  a  male;  the  age  at  death  was  about 
29  years.  The  skeleton  lay  in  a  supine  and  extended  position  with  the 
arms  extended  and  the  hands  resting  on  the  pelvis.  The  skeleton  was 
oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  the  skull  faced  NW.  In  situ  the  skeleton 
was  about  140  cm  in  length.  Bone  preservation  was  good,  but  the  feet 
and  lower  legs  were  damaged  by  the  backhoe;  otherwise,  the  majority  of 
the  bones,  including  the  cramium,  dentition,  pelvis,  and  most  of  the 
major  long  bones  were  intact.  A  large  Mississippi  Plain  body  sherd 
(13  x  8  cm)  lay  about  6  cm  to  the  southeast  of  the  skull.  The  sherd 
was  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  appears  to  have  been  intentionally 
placed  there  as  a  grave  offering. 

Burial  6 

Burial  6  was  found  while  isolating  Block  2.  The  shallow,  oval 
pit  was  about  140  cm  in  length  and  65  cm  in  width;  the  maximum  depth 
was  about  35  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  eight 
to  ten  year  old  child  placed  in  a  supine  and  extended  position.  The 
arms  were  extended  and  the  hands  lay  under  the  pelvis.  The  skull  was 
oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  SSW.  The  bone  preservation  was  good, 
but  the  backhoe  damaged  the  feet  and  lower  legs.  Jn  situ  the  skeleton 
was  115  cm  in  length.  Two  deer  radii  lay  on  the  right  humerus  and 
ribs,  and  a  large  (25  x  33  cm)  rim  sherd  from  a  Moundville  Incised, 
variety  Carrol  ton  vessel  (Plate  30)  was  positioned  just  northeast  of 
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the  skul 1 . 

Burial  7 

Burial  7  (Figure  15)  was  also  encountered  while  isolating  Block  2. 
The  extremely  large,  oval  pit  was  220  cm  in  length,  110  cm  in  width, 
and  about  40  cm  deep.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  45  to  50  year  old 
individual  interred  in  a  supine  and  extended  position  with  the  legs 
crossed  at  the  ankles.  The  arms  were  extended  along  the  sides;  the 
left  hand  lay  under  the  left  femur  and  the  pelvis  and  the  right  hand 
rested  on  the  pelvis.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE.  The 
constriction  of  the  skeleton  indicated  that  the  individual  had  probably 
been  tightly  wrapped  in  some  type  of  binding.  It  was  170  cm  in  length 
and  35  cm  in  width  at  the  shoulders.  Bone  preservation  was  good  but 
minor  bioturbation  was  noted.  Associated  with  the  skeleton  were  a  small 
Mississippi  Plain  globular  jar  (Plate  28),  two  greenstone  celts  (Plate 
17),  five  Madison  points  (Plate  9a-e),  and  one  bone  awl  (Plate  37d). 

Three  of  the  points  lay  together  10  cm  north  of  the  skull  and  the  two 
other  points,  one  of  the  celts  and  the  bone  awl  were  together  7  cm 
north  of  the  right  humerus.  The  second  celt  rested  on  the  right  radius 
and  ulna  just  below  the  elbow  and  the  jar  was  located  10  cm  northeast 
of  the  skull.  This  individual  is  interpreted  to  be  a  probable  male; 
the  nature  of  the  grave  goods  present  tend  to  support  a  male  sex  clas¬ 
sification. 

Burials  8  and  10  (Multiple  interment) 

Burials  8  and  10,  both  Mi ssissippian,  were  encountered  while 
stripping  Grader  Cut  1.  The  oval-shaped  pit  was  150  cm  long  and  74  cm 
wide. 

Burial  8  (Plate  42),  a  20  to  25  year  old  female,  was  interred  in 
the  east  end  of  the  pit  in  a  fully  flexed  position  and  lay  on  its  right 
side.  The  skeleton  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  the  skull  faced 
north.  The  left  arm  was  flexed  with  the  hand  clenched  and  close  to 
the  right  knee;  the  right  arm  was  semi-flexed.  The  skeleton  iin  situ 
was  100  cm  in  length  and  rested  at  a  depth  of  35  cm  below  the  surface. 
Bone  preservation  was  good,  disturbances  were  minimal,  and  the  skeleton 
was  complete.  A  turkey  bone  awl  and  a  sandstone  abraider  were  located 
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about  20  cm  east  of  the  skull  but  intentional  placement  with  the  burial 
is  uncertain. 

Burial  10  (Plate  43),  which  partially  rested  underneath  Burial  8, 
was  a  32  to  38  year  old  female.  The  skeleton  lay  in  a  semi -flexed 
position  on  its  right  side  with  the  skull  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and 
facing  upward.  The  skeleton  in  situ  was  90.5  cm  in  length  and  rested 
at  a  depth  of  45  cm  below  the  surface.  Bone  preservation  was  good  and 
the  skeleton  was  complete  and  undisturbed. 

Burial  10  was  not  detected  until  most  of  Burial  8  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  skull  and  pectoral  section  of  Burial  10  underlay  the  flexed 
legs  of  Burial  8  and  occupied  the  west  end  of  the  pit. 

Burial  9 

Burial  9  (no  plate)  was  uncovered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  1. 

The  large,  oval  pit  was  235  cm  in  length  and  110  cm  in  width.  The 
individual  was  a  female  about  25  years  of  age  interred  in  a  supine 
and  extended  position.  The  arms  were  extended  and  the  hands  rested  on 
the  pelvis.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  upward. 

The  constriction  of  the  skeleton  indicated  that  the  individual  had  been 
wrap  bound.  The  skeleton  was  160  cm  in  length  and  30  cm  in  width  at 
the  shoulders.  Bone  preservation  was  good,  but  bioturbation  and  the 
action  of  the  road  grader  caused  some  damage  to  the  hands  and  legs. 

A  ground  antler  artifact  (Plate  37b)  was  situated  above  the  right  femur 
but  intentional  placement  with  the  body  is  uncertain. 

Burial  11 

Burial  11  (no  plate)  was  encountered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  2. 
The  pit,  badly  damaged  by  plowing  and  bioturbation,  could  not  be  clear¬ 
ly  defined.  The  skeleton,  that  of  an  infant,  was  in  poor  condition 
and  the  burial  position  could  not  be  ascertained  with  confidence;  it 
appeared  to  have  been  flexed,  however,  with  the  skull  oriented  toward 
the  ENE.  Underneath  the  skull  was  a  small  Mississippi  Plain  body  sherd 
but  intentional  interment  with  the  burial  is  uncertain.  A  single  shell 
disc  bead  was  found  in  the  neck  area  (Plate  35c;  see  bead  discussion 
above) . 
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Burial  12 

Burial  12  (Plate  44)  was  encountered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  1. 
The  grave  was  an  oval  pit  128  cm  in  length  (E-W),  82  cm  in  width,  and 
43  cm  in  depth.  The  skeleton,  complete  and  well-preserved,  was  95  cm 
in  length.  The  approximately  50-year-old  male  was  placed  in  a  flexed 
position  on  the  back.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced 
north.  The  arms  were  crossed  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  the 
legs  were  drawn  up  alongside  the  trunk.  A  marine  shell  gorget  (Plate 
34d)  with  cut-outs  was  found  on  the  upper  chest  and  underneath  the 
mandible  (see  gorget  discussion  above). 

Burial  13 

Burial  13  (no  plate)  was  located  in  Block  2.  It  was  first  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  slightly  darker  stain  68  cm  below  the  surface  in  Zone  2. 

The  circular  pit  was  68  cm  in  length  (E-W)  and  44  cm  in  width.  Bone 
preservation  was  extremely  poor  and  little  remained  other  than  the 
mandible,  part  of  the  maxilla,  and  fragments  of  teeth.  The  bones  were 
that  of  an  approximately  25-year-old  individual,  possibly  a  female. 

The  provenience  of  the  burial  pit  in  Zone  2  indicates  an  Archaic 
association. 

Burial  14 

Burial  14  (Plate  45)  was  discovered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  5. 
The  shallow,  oval  pit  was  139  cm  in  length,  62  cm  in  width,  and  the 
bottom  was  about  30  cm  below  the  surface.  The  individual  was  a  16  to 
20  year  old  female  interred  in  a  supine  and  semi-flexed  position  with 
the  head  oriented  ENE;  the  skull  was  on  its  left  side  facing  south. 

The  lower  legs  were  bent  back  close  to  the  pelvis  and  the  knees  were 
pointed  toward  the  southwest.  The  right  arm  was  extended  along  the 
right  side  and  the  hand  touched  the  feet;  the  left  arm  was  tightly 
flexed  and  the  left  hand  rested  near  the  skull.  Bone  preservation 
was  fair  but  the  skeleton,  severely  damaged  by  the  grader  blade,  was 
not  complete.  The  skeleton  in  situ  was  107  cm  in  length.  Underneath 
the  neck  area  was  a  large  Mississippi  Plain  sherd  (17.5  x  14  cm). 

Burial  15 

Burial  15  (no  plate)  was  encountered  during  the  stripping  of 
Grader  Cut  3.  The  skeleton  was  about  20  cm  below  the  surface  and  was 
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severely  disturbed  by  cultivation;  the  pit  dimensions  could  not  be  as¬ 
certained.  The  individual  was  an  adult  placed  in  a  supine  and  extended 
position,  and  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE.  The  arms  were  extended  with 
the  right  hand  resting  on  the  pelvis  and  the  left  hand  along  the  side. 
Because  of  the  disturbance  by  cultivation  only  the  inferior  half  of  the 
skeleton  was  present,  except  for  a  few  vertebral  fragments. 

Burial  16 

Burial  16  (no  plate)  was  encountered  in  Grader  Cut  5.  The  shallow, 
oval -shaped  pit  was  184  cm  in  length  (E-W)  and  83  cm  in  width.  The 
burial  was  an  18  to  22  year  old  adult  placed  in  a  supine  and  extended 
position  with  the  skull  oriented  toward  the  ESE  and  facing  SSW.  The 
arms  were  extended  with  the  right  hand  under  the  pelvis  and  the  left 
hand  resting  along  the  side.  The  skeleton  in  situ  was  152  cm  in  length 
and  rested  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  below  the  surface.  Bone  preservation 
was  poor  and  the  skeleton  was  damaged  by  plowing  and  bioturbation. 

Burial  17 

Burial  17  (Plate  46)  was  also  exposed  by  the  stripping.  The  long, 
oval -shaped  pit  was  206  cm  in  length,  68  cm  in  width,  and  extended  to 
about  60  cm  below  the  surface.  The  individual  was  a  34  to  40  year  old 
male  interred  in  an  extended  and  supine  position.  The  skull  was  orien¬ 
ted  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  NNW.  The  right  arm  was  folded  across  the 
abdomen  and  the  left  arm  was  folded  across  the  chest;  the  left  hand  lay 
directly  in  front  of  the  face.  The  skeleton  in  situ  was  166  cm  in 
length  and  32  cm  in  width  at  the  shoulders.  It  appears  to  have  been 
wrap  bound.  Bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  skeleton  was  complete. 
Burial  18 

Burial  18  (no  plate)  was  encountered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  5. 
The  long,  oval  pit  measured  210  cm  in  length,  55  cm  in  width,  and  the 
bottom  was  approximately  50  cm  below  the  surface.  The  burial  was  a  25 
to  30  year  old  male  interred  in  a  supine  and  extended  position  with  the 
skull  oriented  toward  the  east  and  facing  north.  The  arms  were  extend¬ 
ed;  the  hands  and  lower  arms  were  under  the  pelvis.  The  skeleton  ijn 
situ  was  176  cm  in  length.  Bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  skeleton 
was  complete.  A  bone  artifact  interpreted  to  be  a  projectile  point 
(Plate  37e)was  found  above  the  left  humerus;  it  may  have  been  imbedded 
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in  the  arm  at  the  time  of  death. 

Burial  19 

This  human  cremation  was  originally  designated  Feature  26  because 
the  pit  fill  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  small  burned  bone  frag¬ 
ments  that  could  not  be  identified  in  the  field  (no  teeth  in  an  identi¬ 
fiable  state  of  preservation  were  present).  Subsequent  examination  of 
the  fragments  in  the  lab  however,  revealed  the  presence  of  definite 
human  bone,  in  particular  most  of  a  right  hamate.  The  size  of  the  ha¬ 
mate  indicates  a  sub-adult.  As  the  Burial  19  number  had  been  inadver¬ 
tently  skipped  as  the  burials  were  encountered,  that  number  was  as¬ 
signed  in  the  lab  to  the  cremation. 

The  top  of  the  Burial  19  pit  was  observed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
backhoe  trench  in  the  sterile  yellow-brown  clay.  The  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pit  in  the  light  soil  was  that  of  a  dark  circular  ring 
which  extended  on  one  side  into  the  isolated  block  and  on  the  other 
side  into  the  outside  wall  of  the  trench.  Subsequent  excavation  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  top  of  the  pit  fill  was  slightly  concave,  thereby  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  light  soil  in  the  center  which  produced  the  initial 
ring-like  appearance.  The  basin-shaped  pit,  102  cm  in  diameter  and  30 
cm  in  depth,  originated  near  the  base  of  Zone  2,  at  approximately  100 
cm  below  the  surface.  The  fill,  composed  of  a  compact,  black  soil,  was 
excavated  with  small  hand  tools;  burned  bone  fragments  and  the  larger 
pieces  of  the  artifacts  mentioned  below  were  recovered.  All  the  fill 
soil  was  waterscreened  through  window  screen  mesh,  resulting  in  the 
recovery  of  additional  numerous  burned  bone  fragments  and  additional 
small  fragments  of  lithic  artifacts  present.  A  sample  of  the  fill  was 
also  subjected  to  flotation  and  other  burned  bone  and  a  few  pieces  of 
the  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the  window  screen  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flotation  tub. 

Both  the  lithic  artifacts  present,  a  square  ground  and  polished 
drilled  gorget  (Plate  18c )  and  a  drilled  bannerstone  (Plate  1 7 i) ,  were 
fragmented  by  extreme  heat.  A  large  heat  spall  was  present  on  one  side 
of  the  gorget,  resulting  in  a  concavity  on  that  side.  Small  pieces 
from  this  thermal  explosion  were  found  scattered  in  the  fill.  The  ban¬ 
nerstone  was  extremely  fragmented  from  thermal  explosion  and  could  not 


be  reconstructed  (see  artifact  description  section  above  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  artifacts). 

Burial  19  appears  to  be  affiliated  with  the  first  significant  oc¬ 
cupation  on  the  Kellogg  site.  As  the  pit  originated  in  a  level  that 
contained  very  little  cultural  material  (Level  10;  see  Table  4  ),  the 
site  probably  had  not  been  utilized  extensively  before  the  cremation 
took  place.  So  little  charcoal  was  present  in  the  fill  of  Burial  19 
that  a  radiocarbon  date  could  not  be  obtained,  but  Feature  34,  a  small 
pit  located  to  the  east  and  at  the  same  depth  yielded  a  radiocarbon 
date  of  4,030+150  B.C.  (see  radiocarbon  dates  discussion  below). 

Burial  20 

Burial  20  (no  plate)  was  identified  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  5. 
The  oval-shaped  pit  was  235  cm  in  length  and  90  cm  in  width.  The  skel¬ 
eton  was  that  of  a  male  about  20  years  of  age;  it  was  placed  in  a  su¬ 
pine  and  extended  position  and  the  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE 
facing  upward.  The  arms  were  extended  along  the  sides.  The  skeleton 
in  situ  was  190  cm  in  length  and  rested  at  a  depth  of  35  cm  below  the 
surface.  The  bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  skeleton  was  complete. 
Positioned  east  of  the  skull  and  obviously  interred  with  the  burial 
was  a  large  portion  of  a  Moundville  Incised,  variety  Carrol  ton  jar 
(Plate  31). 

Burial  21 

Burial  21  (no  plate)  was  uncovered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  5. 
The  deep,  oval  pit  was  200  cm  in  length  and  70  cm  in  width.  The  skele¬ 
ton  was  that  of  a  33  to  37  year  old  male  placed  in  a  supine  and  extend¬ 
ed  position.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  NW;  the 
arms  were  extended  along  the  sides  with  the  palms  down.  The  skeleton 
in  situ  was  165  cm  in  length  and  rested  at  a  depth  of  70  cm  below  the 
surface.  Bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  skeleton  was  complete  and 
undisturbed.  An  engraved  marine  shell  gorget  (Plate  34c)  lay  on  the 
upper  chest  area  and  under  the  mandible  (see  gorget  discussion  above). 
Burial  22 

Burial  22  (no  plate)  was  encountered  while  stripping  Grader  Cut  5. 
The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  20  to  21  year  old  male  interred  in  a  supine 
and  extended  position.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  east  and 


faced  NNW:  the  arms  were  extended  along  the  sides.  The  skeleton  jm  situ 
was  175  cm  in  length,  34  cm  in  width,  and  rested  at  a  depth  of  55  cm  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  The  bone  preservation  was  generally  good  but  the  hands 
and  vertebral  column  were  severely  disturbed,  probably  by  tree  roots  or 
rodents. 

Burial  23 

Burial  23  (no  plate),  discovered  while  isolating  Block  1,  lay  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  north  wall  of  the  trench.  The  deep  pit  extended  to  a 
depth  of  96  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  28  to  39 
year  old  male  interred  in  a  supine  and  extended  position.  The  skull  was 
oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  upward.  The  arms  were  extended  along 
the  sides.  The  skeleton  in  situ  was  172  cm  in  length.  Bone  preserva¬ 
tion  was  good  and  the  skeleton  had  not  been  disturbed.  Laying  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  partly  underneath  the  mandible  was  a  ground 
ferruginous  sandstone  palette  (Plate  18b). 

Burial  24 

Burial  24  was  encountered  and  greatly  damaged  during  deep  strip¬ 
ping  of  Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton,  that  of  a  two  to  three  year  old 
child  was  oriented  toward  the  east.  Little  remained  of  the  burial 
other  than  vertebral  and  rib  fragments  and  some  phalanges  and  teeth. 
Burial  25 

Burial  25,  estimated  to  be  that  of  a  three  or  four  year  old  child, 
was  severely  damaged  by  the  earth  mover  during  the  deep  stripping.  The 
burial  position  and  orientation  could  not  be  determined. 

Burial  26 

Burial  26  was  almost  completely  removed  by  the  earth  mover  during 
the  deep  stripping  operation  in  Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton  was  that 
of  a  28  to  32  year  old  male  oriented  toward  the  east. 

Burial  27 

Burial  27,  also  greatly  damaged  by  the  earth  mover  while  deep 
stripping  Grader  Cut  1,  consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  one  year  old 
infant.  Orientation  and  burial  'osition  could  not  be  determined. 

Burial  28 

Burial  28  was  encountered  while  deep  stripping  Grader  Cut  1.  The 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  10  to  12  year  old  child  interred  in  a  supine 
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and  extended  position  with  the  skull  oriented  toward  the  ENE. 

Burial  29 

Burial  29  was  encountered  during  deep  stripping  of  Grader  Cut  1. 
The  individual,  a  small  child  two  or  three  years  of  age,  was  in  a 
supine  and  extended  position.  The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  east. 
Positioned  over  the  skull  was  a  large  (18  x  11  cm)  shell  tempered  sherd 
(Plate  33  )  from  an  incised  plate-like  vessel  (see  ceramic  discussion 
above).  The  grave  partially  intruded  into  Burial  34  but  not  deep 
enough  to  disturb  the  skeleton.  Burial  29  is  not  shown  on  Figure  5 
because  the  exact  position  of  it  in  relation  to  Burial  34  was  not 
determined. 

Burial  30 

Burial  30,  an  infant,  was  almost  completely  removed  by  the  earth 
mover  during  the  deep  stripping  operation  in  Grader  Cut  1.  Because  of 
the  extensive  disturbance  the  burial  position  and  orientation  could 
not  be  determined. 

Burial  31 

Burial  31,  an  infant,  was  displaced  by  the  earth  mover  while  deep 
stripping  Grader  Cut  1.  Thus  the  provenience  and  burial  position  were 
not  determinable. 

Burial  32 

Burial  32  was  encountered  during  the  deep  stripping  operation  in 
Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton  probably  was  that  of  a  female;  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  about  35  years  of  age.  The  body  was  interred  in  a  supine  and 
extended  position  with  the  skull  oriented  toward  the  ENE. 

Burial  33 

Burial  33  was  discovered  and  badly  damaged  by  the  earth  mover 
during  the  deep  stripping  of  Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a 
40  to  50  year  old  female  interred  in  a  supine  and  extended  position. 

The  skull  was  oriented  toward  the  east. 

Burial  34 

Burial  34,  encountered  while  deep  stripping  Grader  Cut  1,  was 
partially  disturbed  by  the  earth  mover.  The  skeleton  was  oriented  to¬ 
ward  the  east  and  lay  in  a  supine  and  extended  position.  An  engraved 
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marine  shell  gorget  (Plate  34b)  was  found  in  the  throat  area  of  this 
30  to  40  year  old  female  individual. 

Burial  35 

Burial  35  was  severely  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  scraper  blade 
during  the  deep  stripping  operation  in  Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton  was 
that  of  an  adult  whose  sex  could  not  be  determined.  It  was  interred  in 
a  supine  and  extended  position  with  the  skull  oriented  toward  the  ENE. 
Burials  36  and  42  (Multiple  interment) 

Burial  36  (Plate  48)  was  revealed  by  the  deep  stripping  operation 
in  Grader  Cut  1.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  31  to  39  year  old  male 
interred  in  a  supine  and  extended  position.  The  skull  was  oriented 
toward  the  east  and  faced  SSW;  the  arms  were  extended  along  the  sides. 
Bone  preservation  was  good  and  the  skeleton  was  complete  and  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  deep  burial  pit,  which  extended  to  ca.  1  m  below  surface, 
was  detected  in  the  sterile  clay  of  Zone  3  after  the  deep  stripping  and 
was  excavated  on  the  last  day  of  field  work.  Two  complete  whelk  shell 
dippers  (Plate  48)  lay  near  the  skull  and  an  engraved  marine  shell 
gorget  (Plate  34^  was  found  on  the  sternum.  The  largest  whelk  shell 
dipper  contained  five  deer  antler  tines  (see  artifact  discussion 
above) . 

Burial  42  consisted  of  the  left  ilium,  right  femur,  and  one  foot 
phalange  from  a  one  year  old  infant.  These  bones  were  not  detected  in 
the  field  and  were  gathered  from  the  grave  along  with  the  bones  of 
Burial  36.  The  bones  were  later  discovered  in  the  lab  and  designated 
as  Burial  42.  Since  the  infant  bones  were  found  in  a  bag  containing 
only  Burial  36  cranium  fragments  and  teeth,  it  is  assumed  that  all 
bones  in  the  bag  were  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  In  any  case. 
Burial  42  apparently  did  not  consist  of  a  complete  and  articulated 
individual . 

Burial  37 

8urial  37,  uncovered  during  the  deep  stripping  of  Grader  Cut  1, 
was  at  a  depth  of  30  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a 
35  to  40  year  old  adult  placed  in  a  supine  and  extended  position.  The 
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skull  was  oriented  toward  the  ENE  and  faced  upward.  Bone  preservation 
was  poor  and  much  of  the  skeleton  was  destroyed  by  the  scraper  blade. 
Burial  38 

3urial  38  was  encountered  30  cm  below  the  surface  during  the  deep 
stripping  of  Grader  Cut  1.  Although  the  earth  mover  completely  des¬ 
troyed  the  skeleton,  the  individual  was  determined  in  the  field  to  be 
that  of  an  adult  interred  in  an  extended  and  supine  position  with  the 
skull  oriented  toward  the  ENE. 

Burial  39 

Burial  39  (Plate  49),  encountered  while  deep  stripping  Grader  Cut 
1,  was  about  35-40  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a 
two  or  three  year  old  child  placed  in  a  supine  and  extended  position 
with  the  legs  bent  slightly  outward  at  the  knees.  The  skeleton  was 
oriented  toward  the  ENE.  Bone  preservation  was  fair  but  the  skull  was 
removed  by  the  scraper  blade.  The  remainder  of  the  skeleton  lay  out¬ 
side  the  grader  strip  and  was  carefully  excavated  after  termination  of 
the  stripping  operation. 

Burial  40 

Burial  40,  encountered  while  deep  stripping  Grader  Cut  1,  was 
approximately  90  cm  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton  was  partially  in 
the  grader  strip  and  only  the  skull  and  pectoral  section  were  investi¬ 
gated.  The  36  to  44  year  old  female  appeared  to  have  been  interred  in 
a  supine  and  extended  position  with  the  head  oriented  toward  the  east. 
Burial  41 

Burial  41  was  encountered  and  damaged  during  the  stripping  of 
Grader  Cut  5.  Bone  preservation  was  poor  and  the  shallow  burial  had 
been  disturbed  by  plowing.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  a  young  adult 
interred  in  a  semi-flexed  position  on  the  left  side.  The  skull  was 
oriented  toward  the  east  and  faced  SSE.  The  cultural  association  of 
this  burial  is  uncertain,  but  the  directional  orientation  indicates 
that  it  was  Mississippian. 
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Conclusion 

The  investigations  at  the  Kellogg  site  have  produced  valuable 
burial  data  on  two  cultural  periods  in  the  Tombigbee  River  Valley,  the 
Archaic  and  the  Mississippian.  Although  Archaic  burials  were  poorly 
represented  numerically  the  cremation  found  at  the  base  of  the  midden 
has  generated  additional  cultural  data  on  this  poorly  defined  period 
of  occupation  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley.  At  the 
nearby  Vaughn  Mound  site  (Atkinson  1974)  and  at  the  Barnes  Mound  site 
(Blakeman  1975)  a  number  of  primary,  flexed  burials  were  discovered  in 
Middle  to  Late  Archaic  contexts  but  no  cremations  were  found.  In  only 
one  case,  that  of  Burial  8  at  the  Vaughn  Mound,  were  grave  goods  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  present.  These  goods  consisted  of  an  ornament  made  from 
the  terminal  whorl  of  a  large  marine  shell  and  two  large  mussel  shell 
valves  placed  upright  near  the  skull  (Atkinson  19^4 : 147 ) .  These  grave 
goods  indicated  that  the  Archaic  inhabitants  had  developed  both  a 
reverence  for  the  dead  and  religious  belief  in  an  afterlife.  Burial  19 
at  Kellogg,  which  dates  within  the  same  millineum  as  those  at  the 
Vaughn  Mound  (5000-4000  B.C.),  reinforces  this  speculation  because  of 
the  ground  and  polished  stone  artifacts  which  were  obviously  with  the 
body  during  the  cremation. 

Despite  the  new  data  generated  by  the  Archaic  cremation  at  Kellogg 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  Archaic  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
future  archaeological  research  in  the  valley  will  produce  answers  to 
the  following  unknowns:  (1)  How  prevalent  was  cremation  as  opposed  to 
flesh  burials?  (2)  Were  some  Archaic  groups  practicing  only  one  dis¬ 
position  method  of  the  dead  rather  than  both?  (3)  If  both  methods  were 
being  practiced  by  a  single  population  what  factors  determined  the 
method  employed?  (4)  Can  cultural  phases  within  the  Archaic  period  be 
identified  at  least  partially  on  the  basis  of  burial  practices?  (5) 
When  did  sub-surface  burial  begin  in  the  valley?  (6)  Was  cremation 
with  pit  burial  of  remains  practiced  earlier  than  flesh  burial?  (7) 
What  social  and  economic  factors,  if  any,  dictated  the  placement  of 
grave  goods  with  burials? 
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The  Mississippian  component  investigations  at  Kellogg  have  also 
produced  significanct  data  on  burial  customs  and  associated  cultural 
traits.  Collectively  the  cemetery  burials  investigated  probably  re¬ 
present  a  valid  sample  of  the  population.  That  males  and  females  of 
various  ages  are  represented  indicates  first  of  all  that  the  population 
consisted  of  nuclear  family  units,  all  of  which  may  have  been  related. 
Some  of  the  individuals  in  the  cemetery,  however,  may  not  have  been 
living  at  the  site  at  the  time  of  death.  The  site  could  have  been 
utilized  for  burial  by  other  Mississippian  groups,  some  of  which  may 
have  occupied  the  nearby  Cofferdam,  Tibbee  Creek,  or  Shell  Bluff  sites. 

Another  cultural  implication  generated  by  the  burial  data  from 
Kellogg  (see  Table  10)  is  that  the  social  and  economic  systems  were 
not  egalitarian.  This  is  implied  by  the  presence  and  variability  of 
non-perishable  grave  good  inclusions  with  some  burials  and  the  absence 
of  grave  goods  with  others.  As  most  of  the  last  20  skeletons  were 
encountered  by  the  machinery  blade  and  often  not  carefully  excavated, 
some  grave  goods  inclusions  may  not  have  been  recovered.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  from  Burial  36,  data  from  these  last  burials,  therefore, 
are  not  comparable  to  that  from  the  burials  carefully  excavated  earlier 
and  cannot  be  generally  used  in  the  following  discussions.  However,  of 
the  22  burials  carefully  excavated,  16  possessed  non-perishable  goods 
and  six  lacked  non-perishable  grave  goods.  Of  the  former.  Burials  8, 

9,  and  13  possessed  only  single  bone  or  antler  artifacts  which  may  not 
have  been  intentional  inclusions.  Burials  1-3,  5-7,  11-12,  14,  20-21, 
23,  and  36  possessed  definite  grave  goods  of  various  types  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  artifact  distribution  patterns  have  been  identified:  (1)  Shell 
beads  were  included  with  children  and  infants  only  (Burials  2,  3,  and 
11);  (2)  Whole  vessels  were  buried  with  adults  only  (Burials  1  and  7); 

(3)  Partial  vessels  or  big  sherds  were  buried  primarily  with  individ¬ 
uals  under  the  age  of  20  years  (Burials  6,  14,  and  20);  the  exception 
is  Burial  5,  a  25-29  year  old  individual;  (4)  Marine  shell  gorgets 
were  buried  with  adults  only  (Burials  12,  21,  and  36);  (5)  Polished 

greenstone  celts  were  buried  with  adults  only  (Burial  7);  (6)  Arrow 

points  (probably  originally  with  shafts)  were  buried  with  adults  only 
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(Burial  7);  (7)  Bone  and  antler  artifacts  were  present  with  adults 
only  (Burials  7,  8,  9,  18,  and  36);  (8)  Crude,  ground  sandstone  pal¬ 
ettes  were  buried  with  adults  only  (Burial  23);  (9)  Burials  with  grave 

goods  were  in  12  out  of  16  cases  extended  on  the  back;  the  exceptions 
were  Burial  8  (fully  flexed;  bone  awl).  Burial  11  (flexed?;  mussel  shell 
disc  bead).  Burial  12  (semi -extended;  excised  marine  shell  gorget), 
and  Burial  14  (semi -extended;  big  sherd).  (10)  Of  the  burials  for  which 
sex  was  determined  grave  goods  were  with  eight  males  (two  of  these  not 
definite)  and  four  females  (one  of  these  not  definite).  All  three  shell 
gorgets  were  with  males,  complete  vessels  were  with  one  male  and  one 
female,  a  crude  sandstone  palette  was  with  one  male,  whelk  shell  dippers 
were  with  one  male,  bone  artifacts  were  with  two  males  and  two  females, 
chert  arrow  points  were  with  one  male,  and  greenstone  celts  were  with 
one  male.  Sex  was  not  determined  for  any  of  the  sub-adults  with  shell 
beads. 

If  the  grave  goods  data  from  the  poorly  excavated  burials  are  con¬ 
sidered  only  one  significant  alteration  of  the  above  tabulation  results. 
Burial  34,  identified  as  female,  had  an  engraved  shell  gorget;  thus  the 
total  shell  gorgets  from  Kellogg  were  with  three  males  and  one  female. 
This  contrasts  with  data  from  the  Koger's  Island,  Little  Bear  Creek, 
Perry,  and  Flint  River  sites,  where  all  shell  gorgets  occurred  only  with 
adult  females  (Peebles  1971:71-72). 

The  tight  constriction  of  the  skeletons  of  Burials  7,  9,  and  17 
indicates  that  wrap  binding  of  the  dead  may  have  sometimes  been  prac¬ 
ticed  at  Kellogg.  Burials  7  and  17,  both  males,  and  Burial  9,  a  female, 
indicates  that  the  practice  was  not  confined  to  only  one  sex,  if  indeed 
the  individuals  had  been  wrapped. 

That  the  definite  Mississippian  burials  at  Kellogg  were  all  in¬ 
terred  with  the  head  in  an  easterly  direction  indicates  that  burial 
orientations  were  not  random.  Also,  the  fact  that  21  of  the  28  burials 
for  which  the  exact  directional  orientation  was  discerned  were  oriented 
between  due  east  and  east-northeast  may  be  significant  in  determining 
seasonality  of  the  interments.  This  however,  is  dependent  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  burial  orientations  were  correlated  with  solar  position, 
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which  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  at  present.  Without  going  into  a 
detailed  and  burdensome  discussion  of  degree  variations  of  the  sun's 
traverse  across  the  sky  during  different  times  of  the  year,  it  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  state  that  if  the  burials  were  indeed  oriented  with 
the  path  of  the  sun  then  the  fact  that  21  of  28  burials  were  oriented 
between  due  east  and  east-northeast  means  that  these  interments,  at 
least,  took  place  during  the  summer  solstice  when  the  sun  rises  in  that 
direction.  If  this  hypothesis  is  viable  and  if  this  same  patterned 
behavior  also  existed  at  such  Moundville  phase  sites  as  Roger's  Island 
and  Snow's  Bend,  then  interments  at  those  sites  more  often  took  place 
during  the  winter  solstice,  for  orientations  there  were  predominantly 
between  due  east  and  east-southeast  (see  Peebles  1971:74-75).  On  the 
Tombigbee,  site  IPi 33  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  possessed  an  early 
Moundville  cemetery  (Jenkins  1978:15)  with  non-random  burial  orienta¬ 
tions.  The  report  on  the  Gainesville  excavations  has  not  been  issued 
but  the  burials  at  IPi 33  were  oriented  in  easterly  directions  (Jenkins 
1979,  Personal  Communication).  However,  at  the  Tibbee  Creek  site  where 
a  small  Moundville  I  cemetery  was  found  (O'Hear  et  al .  1979:266), 
orientations  varied  considerably.  Two  burials  in  one  row  were  oriented 
toward  the  east  but  three  burials  in  the  second  row  were  oriented 
toward  the  south.  Two  other  non-rowed  cemetery  burials  were  oriented 
toward  the  west  and  southeast  respectively.  In  addition,  three  infant 
or  child  burials  were  found,  each  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  spaced  with  reference  to  the  walls  of  Structure  1,  a  two-room 
wall  trench  house.  A  burial  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  room  was 
oriented  toward  the  west,  a  burial  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  room 
was  oriented  toward  the  east,  and  a  third,  buried  on  the  west  side  of 
the  south  room,  was  oriented  toward  the  south  (O'Hear  et  al.  1979; 
150-151).  McKenzie  (1965:177)  was  unable  to  discern  a  clear  pattern 
of  orientation  at  Moundville  but  Peebles  offers  a  possible  explanation 
for  this  in  stating  that  "one  would  expect  that  the  burials  in  the 
village  cemeteries  will  not  only  differ  from  mound  burials,  but  also 
differ  from  the  burials  in  the  central  town's  cemeteries"  (Peebles  1971 
74).  Perhaps  another  possible  explanation  for  the  regularity  of 
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orientations  at  the  village  sites  (with  the  exception  of  Tibbee  Creek) 
and  the  irregularity  at  Moundville  could  be  that  the  latter  site  was 
probably  occupied  over  a  longer  time  span,  thereby  resulting  in  a 
mixture  of  burials  from  different  temporal  periods,  each  with  their  own 
non-random  burial  orientations. 

The  distribution  of  the  grave  goods  in  the  Kellogg  cemetery  is 
worthy  of  comment  for  socio-economic  patterning  of  burial  locations  is 
indicated.  Of  the  16  burials  which  possessed  grave  goods,  seven  were 
located  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  site  (Burials  1-3,  23,  29,  34, 
and  36).  In  this  area  were  found  the  two  most  elaborately  engraved 
shell  gorgets,  the  ceremonial  whelk  shell  dippers,  a  complete  pottery 
vessel,  the  sandstone  palette,  and  two  large  caches  of  marine  shell  cut 
beads.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  four  rowed  burials  lying  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Block  1  excavation  unit  possessed  grave  goods  (Burials 
1-3,  23)  and  that  Burials  34  and  36,  located  directly  west  of  them  in 
another  row,  possessed  the  most  elaborate  grave  goods  (the  two  well 
executed  shell  gorgets  and  the  whelk  shell  dippers).  Other  of  the 
burials  in  this  cluster  could  have  possessed  grave  goods  that  were  not 
recovered  due  to  the  disturbance  by  the  earth  mover. 

Further  south  toward  the  periphery  of  the  site  grave  goods  were 
generally  less  complex.  With  the  exception  of  Burial  7,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  largest  number  of  items  (two  greenstone  celts,  five  arrow 
points,  a  bone  awl,  and  a  complete  pottery  vessel),  the  remaining  arti¬ 
facts  were  distributed  singularly  among  nine  individuals  and  consisted 
of  the  two  poorer  quality  shell  gorgets,  two  partial  Moundville  Incised, 
variety  Carrol  ton  vessels,  a  large  Mississippi  Plain  body  sherd,  a  mus¬ 
sel  shell  disc  bead,  and  three  bone  artifacts.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
latter  bone  artifacts  may  not  have  been  intentionally  placed  with  the 
burials. 

Based  strictly  on  the  nature  of  the  non-perishable  burial  accom¬ 
paniments,  it  may  be  speculated  that  Burials  7,  34,  and  36  held  higher 
statuses  than  the  others.  However,  the  possibility  that  even  more  ela¬ 
borate  perishable  grave  goods  were  interred  with  some  of  the  other 
individuals  makes  such  a  speculation  somewhat  tenuous. 


One  other  circumstance  in  regard  to  status  reflected  by  grave 
accompaniments  should  be  mentioned.  In  Burial  36,  which  had  one  of 
the  better  quality  engraved  shell  gorgets  and  the  two  whelk  shell  dip¬ 
pers,  disarticulated  infant  bones  were  found  (Burial  42).  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  bones  were  accidental  inclusions  resulting  from  the 
disturbance  of  a  prior  grave  when  the  Burial  36  grave  was  dug.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  infant  bones  represent  a  ritual  accompaniment. 

In  regard  to  similar  situations  at  Moundville,  Peebles  (1971:82)  states 

In  all  the  mounds  where  burials  were  found,  isolated 
"ritual"  burials  of  skulls  and  infants  were  found;  in  two 
of  the  mounds,  the  bones  of  infants  and  children  had  been 
mixed  with  the  grave  fill  of  a  high  status  burial. 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  Burial  36  at  Kellogg  held  nearly  as 
high  a  status  as  those  found  with  infant  bones  in  the  mounds  at 
Moundville,  the  possibility  exists  that  a  similar  ceremonialism  was 
practiced  in  regard  to  the  highest  ranking  members  of  village  popula¬ 
tions.  That  Burial  36,  with  its  engraved  gorget  and  probable  ceremon¬ 
ial  wheik  shell  dippers,  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  ranking  individ 
ual  excavated  at  Kellogg  tends  to  indicate  that  the  infant  bones  with 
that  burial  were  indeed  ritual  accompaniments. 

Although  the  Mississippian  period  is  much  better  understood  than 
the  Archaic  period  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  River  Valley, 
many  questions  still  await  more  definite  or  more  acceptable  answers. 

The  various  burial  configurations  and  associations  presented  above  from 
Kellogg  are  by  no  means  definitive  for  the  Moundville  I  phase  and  such 
questions  as  the  following  need  additional  research:  (1)  Is  there  a 
correlation  between  types  of  grave  goods  and  the  socio-religious  and 
economic  positions  of  the  individuals?  (2)  Can  the  exact  status  of 
certain  individuals  be  determined  by  assimilation,  comparison,  and 
analysis  of  burial  traits  from  Mississippian  sites  investigated  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  and  elsewhere?  (3)  Is  there  a  correlation  between 
burial  position  and  social  and  economic  status?  (4)  Is  there  a  corre¬ 
lation  between  types  of  grave  goods  and  age  and  sex  differences?  (5) 
Are  there  significant  changes  in  patterned  burial  orientations  through 
time  within  the  Mississippian  period?  (6)  Were  infants  sacrificed  upon 


the  death  of  an  important  individual  and  interred  with  the  body  or 
were  the  bones  of  infants  who  died  naturally  saved  for  future  inter¬ 
ment  with  an  important  individual  or  perhaps  a  parent?  (7)  Were  some 
shell  gorgets  meant  to  be  worn  daily  and  others  only  on  special  occa¬ 
sions  or  not  at  all  until  the  death  of  the  individuals  with  which  they 
were  buried?  (8)  Can  the  symbols  and  designs  on  certain  shell  gorgets 
be  deciphered  to  reveal  cultural  data?  (9)  Does  the  fact  that  several 
identical  gorgets  have  been  found  at  several  sites  in  and  outside  the 
Tombigbee  River  Valley  indicate  mass  production  by  specialists  or 
guilds  located  perhaps  at  major  ceremonial  centers?  (10)  Could  an 
individual  purchase  or  trade  for  a  shell  gorget  on  his  or  her  own  or 
were  they  awarded  ceremonially  by  a  superior?  (11)  Does  each  generally 
similar  type  of  shell  gorget  found  with  burials  indicate  that  all  those 
individuals  held  the  same  social,  religious,  or  economic  position? 

(12)  What  temporal  periods  did  the  various  identical  gorgets  which 
have  been  found  span?  (13)  Can  evolution  of  gorget  motifs  and  designs 
be  detected  and  used  for  absolute  dating  purposes  if  good  radiocarbon 
dates  can  be  acquired? 
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Other  Features 

A  profuse  quantity  of  post  molds,  pits,  and  other  miscellaneous 
features  were  uncovered  at  Kellogg,  many  of  which  were  not  excavated 
because  of  lack  of  time.  All  65  features  encountered  in  the  block 
units  were  excavated,  of  course,  but  158  of  the  224  features  revealed 
by  the  grader  stripping  were  left  unexcavated.  Post  molds  comprise 
the  majority  of  the  unexcavated  features  but  all  post  molds  defined,  as 
well  as  the  other  features,  were  plotted  on  a  site  map.  In  all  cases 
unexcavated  features  consisted  of  observable  circular  or  irregular 
shaped  dark  soil  in  the  surrounding  lighter  matrix.  On  Figures  5  and 
16  the  features  excavated  are  delineated  by  their  assigned  number; 
those  without  numbers  are  those  left  unexcavated.  Figure  16  depicts 
those  which  originated  in  the  post-Archaic  zone.  Below,  features 
excavated  are  discussed  by  the  cultural  component  for  which  associations 
have  been  determined  or  are  suspected.  Data  on  all  features  excavated 
are  presented  in  Table  11  and  profiles  are  illustrated  in  Figuresl7-18. 

Those  post  molds  which  either  definitely  or  apparently  constitute 
individual  structural  patterns  are  depicted  on  Figure  5  as  solid 
blackened  circles  whereas  the  remainder  are  un-blackened.  The  three 
structural  patterns  formed  by  post  holes  are  discussed  below  as 
Structures  1,  2,  and  3. 

Archaic  Features 

In  general  12  of  the  15  identified  Archaic  features  were  quite 
similar  in  that  they  usually  consisted  of  circular  or  oblong  shaped, 
shallot  pits  with  either  flat  or  rounded  bottoms  (Figures  17  and  18).  The 
largest  pit,  Feature  18,  was  73  cm  in  diameter  and  12  cm  deep.  The 
smallest,  Feature  50,  was  14  cm  in  diameter  and  15  cm  deep.  The  lat¬ 
ter  might  possibly  have  been  a  post  mold  but  the  specific  function  of 
the  12  features  are  uncertain.  They  might  have  originally  been  cooking 
pits  but  the  scarcity  of  wood  charcoal  and  fired  clay  within  the  fills 
seems  to  indicate  otherwise.  All  the  pits  were  characterized  by  a 
dark,  firm  fill  and  a  scarcity  of  cultural  material.  None  contained 
shellfish  and  only  three  features  contained  animal  bones,  the  latter 


Figure  17.  Vertical  profiles  of  Features  1-90 


Figure  18.  Vertical  profiles  of  Features  91-134  and  Feature  84 


Table  11.  Feature  Data 
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consisting  of  a  total  of  four  small,  unidentifiable  burned  fragments. 
Flora,  material,  consisting  of  hickory  nuts  and  sometimes  acorns,  was 
present  in  eight  of  the  pits.  Lithic  material  primarily  consisted  of 
small  quantities  of  flakes,  fire-cracked  pebbles,  and  whole  pebbles. 
Feature  18  contained  a  small  yellow  chert  biface  but  no  other  tools 
were  present  in  any  of  the  pits.  As  discussed  below,  Feature  34  con¬ 
tained  enough  wood  charcoal  for  an  unadjusted  radiocarbon  date  of 
4,030±150  B.C. 

Feature  140,  the  only  non-pit  Archaic  feature  encountered,  was 
revealed  by  the  earth  mover  during  the  deep  stripping  of  Grader  Cut  1 
on  the  last  day  of  the  excavations.  The  feature,  which  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  earth  mover,  consisted  of  an  area  of  fired  clay  or 
soil  approximately  5  to  10  cm  in  thickness  and  about  50  cm  in  diameter. 
The  feature  was  hurriedly  investigated  by  hand  and  the  only  cultural 
item  observed  and  recovered  was  a  bell-shaped  sandstone  pestle  (Plate 
19)  which  lay  in  the  fired  clay  area.  The  feature,  probably  a  fire 
hearth,  occurred  at  approximately  60  cm  below  the  surface. 

During  the  testing  in  1974  north  of  Block  1,  only  one  Archaic  fea¬ 
ture  was  defined  (Blakeman  1975:178).  About  65  cm  in  width  and  30  cm 
deep,  the  pit  was  not  recognized  until  sterile  soil  was  reached.  Part 
of  the  feature  extended  into  the  pit  wall  and  upon  close  examination 
of  the  wall  profile  the  pit  was  determined  to  have  originated  at  70  cm 
below  the  surface.  No  cultural  material  was  found  in  the  remaining 
lower  portion  of  the  feature  within  the  unit  but  hickory  nut  shell  was 
recovered  in  the  flotation  sample  (Blakeman  1975:37). 

Late  Gulf  Formational  (Henson  Springs  phase)  Features 

Five  pit  features  have  been  assigned  to  this  component  but  two 
of  these,  Features  78  and  135  are  uncertain.  Feature  78,  a  small  pit, 
contained  only  a  single  sherd  of  Alexander  Pinched,  which  might  have 
been  intrusive.  Feature  135,  a  very  large  and  deep  pit,  was  revealed 
by  the  earth  mover  and  hurriedly  investigated.  Only  the  east  end  of 
the  feature  was  excavated  but  four  sherds,  all  Alexander  Incised, 
were  removed  by  hand.  In  the  absence  of  complete  excavation, 
therefore,  it  can  only  be  stated  that  Feature  135  appears  to  have 


had  a  Henson  Springs  phase  association. 

In  regard  to  cultural  material  in  the  five  pits,  Features  78,  103, 
and  136  contained  shellfish  and  all  but  Feature  78  contained  animal 
bones  (see  faunal  discussion  below).  All  contained  small  amounts  of 
wood  charcoal  and  Feature  78  also  possessed  hickory  shell;  however. 
Feature  135  was  not  subjected  to  flotation.  All  but  Feature  78  con¬ 
tained  lithics  consisting  of  flakes,  fire-cracked  pebbles,  whole  peb¬ 
bles,  and  pieces  of  sandstone,  a  few  of  which  displayed  ground  surfaces. 
No  flaked  tools  were  recovered. 

Features  100  and  136  produced  valuable  data  on  Alexander  ceramics 
and  the  latter  produced  the  first  Henson  Springs  phase  radiocarbon 
date  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley.  As  discussed  above  in  the  ceramics  sec¬ 
tion,  Feature  100  produced  a  partial  six-sided  and  six-legged  Alexander 
Incised  vessel  (named  herein  variety  Kellogg)  and  Feature  136  produced 
a  partial  six-legged,  beaker-shaped  Alexander  Incised,  variety  Negro 
Slough  vessel .  Feature  136  also  produced  the  unadjusted  radiocarbon 
date  of  760+70  B.C.  (see  radiocarbon  date  discussion  below). 

Miller  II  Features 

Three  Miller  II  pit  features  have  been  identified  as  well  as  three 
other  pits  which  are  possibly  associated  with  the  component.  All  the 
pits  were  generally  basin  shaped  and  all  contained  mussel  shells  and 
animal  bones  in  much  higher  quantity  than  did  the  Henson  Springs  phase 
features.  The  original  function  of  the  pits  is  undetermined  but  their 
final  use  as  trash  depositories  seems  fairly  obvious.  The  three  defi¬ 
nite  Miller  II  pits,  for  example,  contained  over  1500  animal  bones  and 
over  15,000  grams  of  mussel  shells,  along  with  significant  quantities 
of  pottery  sherds  and  lithic  materials.  The  possible  Miller  II  fea¬ 
tures  contained  over  1000  animal  bones  and  over  8,600  grams  of  mussel 
shells.  All  except  Feature  94  produced  floral  specimens.  Features  44, 
46,  101,  110  and  125  contained  hickory  and  Feature  44  also  contained 
acorn,  walnut,  and  persimmon.  Lithic  material  was  generally  confined 
to  flakes,  fire-cracked  pebbles,  whole  pebbles,  and  pieces  of  sandstone, 
but  several  tools  were  also  present  including  one  specimen  each  of 
Class  G  and  Class  L  projectile  points/knives  from  Feature  44  (see  Tables 
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2  and  3  and  lithic  discussion  above). 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  Miller  II  feature  was  Feature  44, 
which  was  actually  not  on  the  site  proper.  This  feature,  isolated 
about  30  m  to  the  north  of  the  site,  was  revealed  by  a  bulldozer  during 
clearing  of  the  vegetation  by  the  construction  company  in  preparation 
for  the  canal  excavation.  Because  of  its  distance  from  the  site  pro¬ 
per,  it  is  not  shown  on  Figure  5  but  it  lay  about  10  m  from  the  river 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  road  which  led  to  and  across  the 
site  . 

Except  for  the  uppermost  portion  removed  by  the  bulldozer.  Feature 
44  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  deep,  slightly  bell-shaped  pit 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  mussel  shells,  animal  bones,  pottery 
sherds,  and  lithic  material.  Wood  charcoal  was  present  in  moderate 
quantity  and  flotation  produced  hickory,  walnut,  acorn,  and  persimmon. 

The  presence  of  both  Marksville  Incised,  variety  Yokena  and 
Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  ceramics  in  association  with  typical  Miller 
II  Furrs  Cordmarked  sherds  (see  Table  7  )  implies  that  Feature  44  pro¬ 
bably  dates  to  Late  Miller  II.  A  radiocarbon  date  obtained  on  charcoal 
was  A.D.  760±205  (see  radiocarbon  dates  discussion  below). 

Miller  III  Features 

Twelve  Miller  III  features,  all  of  which  were  pits,  have  been 
identified.  The  original  function  of  these  features  are  uncertain. 

With  the  exception  of  Feature  84,  the  typical  pit  was  basin-shaped  but 
a  few  others  had  tapering  sides  and  flat  bottoms  (see  Figure  18).  No 
large,  bell-shaped  pits  like  those  common  at  the  Cofferdam  site 
(Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1976)  were  present  but  one  pit.  Feature 
96,  had  slightly  expanding  sides. 

Feature  84  was  atypical  in  that  the  pit  was  crescent-shaped,  4  m 
in  length,  and  over  1  m  in  depth  (Plate  50  ).  This  large  pit  appeared 
to  have  been  a  natural  tree  tip-up  hole  utilized  as  a  trash  depository. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  refuse  was  present  in  the  fill  and  provided  the 
best  Miller  III  data  of  all  the  features  excavated. 

All  the  Miller  III  features  contained  mussel  shells  and  animal 
bones  (see  Table  19).  Feature  84  produced  the  majority  of  these  with 


8,026  animal  bones  and  73,277  grams  of  mussel  shells.  All  12  features 
contained  hickory  nut  fragments.  Two  also  contained  walnut  shell  frag¬ 
ments,  two  contained  acorn  fragments,  and  one  contained  a  grape  seed 
(see  Table  17).  Lithics  and  ceramics,  sometimes  in  large  quantities, 
were  present  in  all  12  features,  the  former  including  a  number  of  tools 
(see  lithic  discussion  above). 

The  ceramics  in  most  of  the  Miller  III  pits  were  too  few  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  an  Early  or  Late  Miller  III  affiliation  was  represented. 
Ceramic  data  from  Features  11,  84,  and  123,  however,  tends  to  point 
toward  a  possible  Early  Miller  III  affiliation  because  of  the  presence 
of  sand  tempered  pottery.  Feature  11  contained  seven  sherds  of  Furrs 
Cordmarked,  11  Baldwin  Plain,  three  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  and  two 
Baytown  Plain.  According  to  Jenkins'  (1979)  system  of  component  as¬ 
signment,  a  pit  with  an  assemblage  similar  to  Feature  11  * s  would  be 
assigned  to  Early  Miller  III,  as  would  the  one  from  Feature  84,  which 
contained  73  sherds  of  Furrs  Cordmarked,  130  Baldwin  Plain,  73  Baytown 
Plain,  and  37  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked.  A  pre-Late  Miller  III  assign¬ 
ment  to  Feature  84  is  further  supported  by  the  absence  of  Madison 
points  in  the  large  pit  (see  lithic  discussion  above).  A  radiocarbon 
date  obtained  was  A.D.  780+430  (see  radiocarbon  date  discussion  below). 
Feature  123  contained  a  large  portion  of  a  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked 
vessel  (Plate  25),  111  additional  sherds  of  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked, 
23  Baytown  Plain  sherds,  12  Baldwin  Plain  sherds,  eight  Furrs  Cord¬ 
marked  sherds,  two  Withers  Fabric  Impressed  sherds,  and  two  Marksville 
Incised  sherds.  This  assemblage  might  suggest  an  Early  Miller  III 
affiliation  except  for  the  dominance  of  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  over 
Baytown  Plain,  which  Jenkins  (1979:266)  contends  should  be  reversed. 
This  feature,  however,  illustrates  the  drawback  in  assigning  relative 
ages  on  the  basis  of  the  sherd  ratio  in  a  pit  assemblage.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  logical  that  more  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherds  should  have 
been  in  Feature  123  considering  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  a  very 
large  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  vessel.  Since  only  about  half  of  this 
vessel  was  reconstructable,  many  of  the  111  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked 
sherds  probably  belonged  to  it.  In  any  feature  the  sherds  present  were 
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undoubtedly  not  deposited  intentionally  so  as  to  reflect  the  actual 
ratio  of  the  different  ceramics  being  manufactured  at  the  time.  Thus 
Feature  123,  as  well  as  Features  11  and  84,  might  be  Early  Miller  III 
but  could  just  as  well  be  Late  Miller  III  with  all  the  sand  tempered 
types  being  intrusive  from  an  earlier  component  or  components.  Jenkins 
(1979:266)  acknowledges  the  latter  circumstance  by  stating  in  regard  to 
Early  Miller  III  sherd  ratios  that,  "It  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  of  these  ceramics  were  inclusive  sherds  from  earlier  components." 

A  small  Miller  III  pit  containing  flakes,  hickory  nut,  animal  bones 
and  mussel  shells  was  found  during  the  1974  testing  (Blakeman  1975:176). 
The  circular,  basin-shaped  pit,  26  cm  in  diameter  and  30  cm  deep,  also 
contained  12  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherds,  two  Baytown  Plain  sherds, 
one  Baldwin  Plain  sherd,  and  four  sherds  described  as  "sand  tempered 
with  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  surface  treatment"  (Blakeman  1976:176). 
All  these  sherds  seemed  to  be  contemporary  for  they  were  tightly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  small  pit.  The  cordmarked  sand  tempered  sherds  prob¬ 
ably  should  have  been  classified  as  Furrs  Cordmarked.  In  any  case, 
their  association  with  the  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherds  indicates 
that  the  pit  dated  to  the  early  part  of  the  Miller  III  period,  assuming 
that  sand  tempering  was  non-existent  in  the  late  part  of  the  period. 

Mississippian  Features 

Thirty-two  Mississippian  features  were  excavated  and  seven  other 
excavated  features  are  considered  to  have  had  probable  Mississippian 
affiliations.  The  features  (Table  11  ;  Figure  18)  consisted  primarily 
of  small  to  medium-sized  pits  and  for  some  the  function  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Specifically,  nine  definite  and  probable  Mississippian  features 
appear  to  have  been  "smudge"  pits  for  they  contained  concentrations  of 
either  charred  corn  cobs,  pine  cones,  nut  shell,  or  combinations  of 
these  materials  (see  Floral  discussion  below  and  Appendix  B).  Three 
other  Mississippian  pits  are  considered  to  possibly  have  been  used  in 
food  processing  for  they  contained  significant  quantities  of  charred 
hickory  nut  shell,  acorn  shell,  acorn  kernels,  maize  cupules,  maize 
kernels,  and  lesser  amounts  of  walnut  shell,  pinecone,  pine  nuts,  and 
persimmon  seeds. 
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Many  of  the  remaining  identified  Mississippian  features  were  defi¬ 
nite  post  molds  and  other  post  molds  are  probably  represented  among  the 
smaller  features  with  undetermined  functions.  Eleven  definite  post 
molds  (Features  115A- 1 15K)  comprise  Structure  1,  discussed  below. 

The  only  Mississippian  feature  encountered  during  the  1974  testing 
was  a  circular,  26cm*wide  post  mold.  In  the  bottom  of  the  post  mold 
was  a  large  fragment  of  a  Moundville  Incised,  variety  Moundv i 11 e  vessel 
(Blakeman  1975:176,  Plate  16;  also  Plate  29  this  report).  An  unadjusted 
radiocarbon  date  of  1195±76  was  obtained  on  charcoal  from  the  post  mold 
(Blakeman  1975:96,  177). 

Structural  Remains 

Although  a  large  quantity  of  apparent  post  molds  was  recorded  at 
Kellogg,  only  one  complete  structural  pattern  and  two  apparent  partial 
structural  patterns  were  discerned.  All  three  patterns  represent  struc¬ 
tures  with  individual  posts  set  in  a  circular  fashion.  The  common  rec¬ 
tangular  or  square  wall  trench  type  house  so  often  found  associated  with 
Mississippian  occupations  was  not  encountered  in  the  areas  excavated 
but  the  presence  of  one  or  more  elsewhere  on  the  site  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted.  Of  the  three  structures  discussed  below.  Structure  1  is  defin¬ 
itely  of  Mississippian  affiliation  but  the  affiliations  of  Structures 
1  and  2  are  uncertain. 

Structure  1.  A  circular,  individual-post  structure  of  10  round 
post  molds  (Plate  53;Figure  5  )  was  revealed  by  the  road  grader  stripping 
and  subsequent  hand  troweling  of  Grader  Cut  1.  The  pattern  was  easily 
discernable  for  the  area  in  which  it  was  located  was  free  of  feature 
congestion  like  the  areas  north  of  it.  Each  post  mold  was  excavated 
and  their  contents  conclusively  indicate  a  Mississippian  affiliation, 
for  five  possessed  shell  tempered  sherds.  The  post  molds  varied 
slightly  in  size  but  the  average  diameter  was  approximately  30  cm  and 
average  depth  was  approximately  25  cm.  The  original  depth  of  the  molds 
was  deeper,  of  course,  the  uppermost  portions  having  been  destroyed  by 
cultivation  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  road  grader.  In  diameter 
the  structural  pattern  was  approximately  2.8  m.  No  evidence  of  a  living 
floor  or  interior  posts  existed.  A  small  pit,  Feature  109,  was  located 


near  the  interior  boundary  of  the  wall  pattern  but  a  lack  of  diagnostic 
material  in  its  fill  made  definite  association  with  the  structure  uncer¬ 
tain.  However,  Feature  109,  which  was  34  cm  maximum  in  diameter  and  11 
cm  deep,  contained  numerous  small  pieces  of  charcoal  and  the  bottom  con¬ 
sisted  of  fired  clay.  Thus  it  is  quite  likely  that  Feature  109  was  a 
fire  basin  associated  with  Structure  1.  A  smaller  post  mold  (Feature 
115-K), was  located  near  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side  but 
association  with  the  structure  is  uncertain.  It  might  possibly  have 
been  associated  with  an  entranceway.  Other  possible  direct  associations 
with  Structure  1  include  Burial  33,  located  near  the  wall  to  the  south, 
and  the  six  rowed  burials  located  to  the  northwest  (Figure  5  ). 

The  function  of  Structure  1  is  unclear  but  it  probably  was  a 
dwelling  house,  especially  if  the  apparent  fire  basin  (Feature  109)  was 
associated.  Other  possible  functions  could  be  either  a  storage  bin, 
a  sweat  house,  or  even  a  menstrual  hut.  If  indeed  a  dwelling,  it  might 
have  been  a  winter  house  similar  to  those  described  by  an  early  18th 
century  trader  with  the  Chickasaws  and  Creeks: 

The  clothing  of  the  Indians  being  very  light,  they  provide 
themselves  for  the  winter  with  hot-houses,  whose  properties  are 
to  retain,  and  reflect  the  heat,  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
stoves.  To  raise  these,  they  fix  deep  in  the  ground,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  strong  forked  posts,  at  a  proportional  distance, 
in  a  circular  form,  all  of  an  equal  height,  about  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground:  above  these,  they  tie 
very  securely  large  pieces  of  the  heart  of  white  oak,  which  are 
of  a  tough  flexible  nature,  interweaving  this  orbit,  from  top 
to  bottom,  with  pieces  of  the  same,  or  the  like  timber.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fabric  they  fix  very  deep  in  the  ground, 
four  large  pine  posts,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  notched  a-top, 
on  which  they  lay  a  number  of  heavy  logs,  let  into  each  other, 
and  rounding  gradually  to  the  top.  Above  this  huge  pile,  to 
the  very  top,  they  lay  a  number  of  long  dry  poles,  all  properly 
notched,  to  keep  strong  hold  of  the  under  posts  and  wall-plate. 

Then  they  weave  them  thick  with  their  split  sapplings,  and  daub 
them  all  over  about  six  or  seven  inches  thick  with  tough  clay, 
well  mixt  with  withered  grass:  when  this  cement  is  half  dried, 
they  thatch  the  house  with  the  longest  sort  of  dry  grass,  that 
their  land  produces.  They  first  lay  on  one  round  tier,  placing 
a  split  sappling  a-top,  well  tied  to  different  parts  of  the 
under  pieces  of  timber,  about  fifteen  inches  below  the  eave: 
and,  in  this  manner,  they  proceed  circularly  to  the  very  spire, 
where  commonly  a  pole  is  fixed,  that  displays  on  the  top  the 
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figure  of  a  large  carved  eagle.  At  a  small  distance  below 
which,  four  heavy  logs  are  strongly  tied  together  across,  in 
a  quadrangular  form,  in  order  to  secure  the  roof  from  the  power 
of  envious  blasts.  The  door  of  this  winter  palace,  is  commonly 
about  four  feet  high,  and  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  two  to 
enter  it  abreast,  with  a  winding  passage  for  the  space  of  six 
or  seven  feet,  to  secure  themselves  both  from  the  power  of  the 
bleak  winds,  and  of  an  invading  enemy... As  they  have  no  metal 
to  reflect  the  heat;  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  lose  his  warming  power,  some  of  the  women  make  a 
large  fire  of  dry  wood... When  the  fire  is  a  little  more  than 
half  burnt  down,  they  cover  it  over  with  ashes,  and,  as  the 
heat  declines,  they  strike  off  some  of  the  top  embers,  with  a 
long  cane,  wherewith  each  of  the  couches,  or  broad  seats, 
is  constantly  provided;  and  this  method  they  pursue  from  time 
to  time  as  need  requires,  till  the  fire  is  expended,  which  is 
commonly  about  day-light.  While  the  new  fire  is  burning  down, 
the  house,  for  want  of  windows  and  air,  is  full  of  hot  smoky 
darkness;  and  all  this  time,  a  number  of  them  lie  on  their 
broad  bed  places,  with  their  heads  wrapped  up  (Adair  1930:5). 

A  detailed  illustration  of  the  Chickasaw  winter  house,  as  well  as 
the  rectangular  summer  house,  may  be  found  in  Jennings  (1941:Figure  4). 

Structure  2.  Partially  in  Grader  Cut  1,  Structure  2  also  consisted 
of  a  circular  pattern  of  round  post  molds  (Figure  5  ).  The  west  area 
of  the  structure  was  not  excavated  due  to  the  lack  of  time  but  if  it 
had  been  the  pattern  probably  would  have  been  complete.  The  structure 
along  the  north-south  axis  was  approximately  5.5  m  in  diameter.  Time 
allowed  the  excavation  of  only  five  of  the  post  molds,  most  of  which 
were  about  12  cm  in  diameter.  One  of  these,  Feature  138,  was  about  55 
cm  in  depth  and  contained  a  single  Mississippi  Plain  sherd  along  with 
three  Baldwin  Plain  sherds  and  one  Mulberry  Creek  Cordnarked  sherd. 
Feature  137  contained  no  ceramics  but  Feature  142  contained  a  single 
Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  sherd  and  Feature  143  contained  a  single 
Alexander  Punctate  sherd.  Feature  126,  sub-conical  in  shape  and  con¬ 
taining  two  Mississippi  Plain  sherds,  was  in  line  with  the  post  mold 
pattern  but  was  much  larger  than  normal  (35  cm  in  diameter).  For  that 
reason  it  may  not  have  been  a  post  mold.  However,  another  similar¬ 
sized  stain  (not  excavated)  occurred  about  50  cm  southeast  of  Feature 
126  (see  Figure  5  ).  Thus  it  is  possible  that  these  two  features  re¬ 
presented  posts  on  either  side  of  an  entranceway. 
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The  definite  cultural  affiliation  of  Structure  2  is  uncertain 
because  of  the  incomplete  excavation.  However,  the  presence  of  shell 
tempered  sherds  in  Features  126  and  138  lends  support  to  a  Mississippian 
affiliation  rather  than  Miller  III  or  earlier.  Unfortunately,  the  fea¬ 
tures  discovered  within  the  structure  do  little  to  help  clarify  the 
picture.  If  we  assume  that  the  post  mold  pattern  continued  in  the  un¬ 
excavated  area  to  form  a  complete  circle  then  at  least  three  Mississip¬ 
pian  adult  burials  (28,  39,  and  40)  were  within  the  house.  Two  infant 
burials  (24  and  30)  were  also  within  the  house  but  their  cultural  affil¬ 
iations  are  uncertain.  In  addition,  three  pit  features  within  the 
structure  were  excavated.  Feature  122  appears  to  have  been  a  post  mold 
and  could  have  represented  a  center  post  for  the  house.  This  feature 
contained  one  Mississippi  Plain  sherd  and  one  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked 
sherd.  The  presence  of  the  shell  tempered  sherd  indicates  that  the 
feature  was  of  Mississippian  affiliation.  Feature  123,  a  medium-sized, 
basin-shaped  pit,  was  definitely  of  Miller  III  affiliation  as  evidenced 
by  the  greater  portion  of  a  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  vessel  and  the 
large  amount  of  other  Miller  III  sherds.  A  single  Mississippi  Plain 
sherd  possibly  intruded  through  an  apparent  post  mold  located  in  the 
edge  of  the  pit.  The  extreme  bottom  portion  of  the  post  mold  became 
visible  in  the  base  of  the  pit  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which 
was  intrusive  into  which  because  of  the  identical  soil  coloration  of 
each.  The  third  pit  (Feature  136)  within  the  presumably  round  struc¬ 
ture  was  the  Late  Gulf  Formational  feature  which  contained  the  partial 
Alexander  Incised,  variety  Negro  Slough  vessel  described  above.  Al¬ 
though  possible,  it  is  unlikely  that  Structure  2  was  affiliated  with 
the  Late  Gulf  Formational  component. 

In  conclusion,  the  cultural  affiliation  of  Structure  2  is  uncer¬ 
tain  but  the  existing  evidence  suggests  that  it  was  associated  with  the 
Mississippian  component.  As  evidenced  by  the  numerous  burials  and 
other  features  on  the  site,  an  intensive  Mississippian  occupation 
apparently  occurred  and  floral  evidence  indicates  that  it  may  have  been 
year-around  (see  floral  discussion  below).  The  presence  of  circular 
Structure  1,  which  was  definitely  of  Mississippian  affiliation,  also 
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lends  support  to  Structure  2  as  having  a  Mississippian  association. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  archaeologically  known  Miller  II  and  Miller  III 
houses  were  similar  to  Structures  1  and  2  in  that  they  were  circular 
with  individual  posts  (Jennings  1941:Figure  3;  Jenkins  1979:270).  Al¬ 
though  Structure  1  is  definitely  of  Mississippian  affiliation  it  is 
possible  that  Structure  2  was  associated  with  either  the  Miller  III  or 
Miller  II  occupations. 

Structure  3.  This  apparent  structure  in  Grader  Cut  3  (Figure  5  ) 
was  represented  by  another  circular  or  slightly  oblong  pattern  of  round 
post  molds  averaging  about  10  cm  in  diameter.  The  structure  was  approx¬ 
imately  2.25  m  in  diameter  along  the  north-south  axis.  There  was  an 
absence  of  detectable  post  molds  on  the  west  side,  which  either  means 
that  the  structure  was  open-ended,  originally  completely  enclosed  but 
with  post  mold  evidence  obliterated,  or  that  the  structure  was  never 
finished.  Unfortunately  this  area  was  not  troweled  until  there  was 
only  time  left  to  record  the  visible  features.  None  of  the  wall  post 
molds  were  excavated  nor  were  any  of  the  apparent  post  molds/other 
features  within  the  structure  excavated.  If  they  had  been,  more  could 
probably  be  said  about  the  cultural  affiliation  than  the  fact  that  the 
Mississippian  burials  distributed  around  it  (Figure  5  )  suggests  that 
the  structure  was  standing  at  the  time  of  interment.  This  simply  could 
be  coincidence,  however,  and  the  structure  could  be  Miller  II  or  Miller 
III.  Though  unlikely,  it  could  even  be  Late  Gulf  Formational  for 
Feature  100,  which  contained  the  partial  Alexander  Incised,  variety 
Kellogg  vessel  was  located  near  the  east  wall.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  structure,  however,  was  Feature  108,  a  small  Mississippian  pit 
filled  with  charred  acorns,  corn  kernels,  hickory  nut  fragments,  and 
pinecone.  Near  the  south  wall  and  possibly  associated  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  Feature  89  (Figure  5  ),  a  large  area  of  reddish  colored  fired 
clay  which  presumably  was  a  fire  hearth. 
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VII.  SPECIAL  STUDIES 


Soil  Analysis 

A  series  of  representative  soil  samples  from  the  Kellogg  site 
were  analyzed  for  phosphate  and  pH.  The  16  samples  were  taken  from 
pit  features,  burials,  and  vertical  levels  of  the  general  midden 
(Table  12).  Studies  have  shown  that  high  values  of  phosphate  are 
closely  related  to  human  cultural  activity  and  that  animal  products 
produce  higher  content  of  phosphate  than  do  vegetable  products 
(Sjoberg  1976).  The  purposes  of  the  soil  tests,  therefore,  were  (1) 
to  obtain  possible  useful  data  in  regard  to  differential  man-induced 
soil  enrichment  as  reflected  through  chemical  analysis  of  the  general 
cultural  deposit  from  the  Archaic  to  Woodland/Mississippian  levels, 
and  (2)  to  compare  chemical  levels  in  various  functional  features  for 
possible  implications  in  regard  to  differential  human  activities 
associated  with  those  features. 

The  results  of  the  soil  test  analysis  are  inconclusive  but  some 
interesting  correlations  between  chemical  levels  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  as  indicated  by  interpretations  of  the  archaeological  record  are 
in  evidence.  As  will  be  noted  on  Table  12,  the  phosphate  levels  from 
all  16  samples  are  very  high.  This,  of  course,  is  not  surprising 
considering  that  all  but  one  of  the  samples  were  taken  from  soils 
associated  with  human  activity.  The  remaining  sample,  from  sterile 
Level  14  in  Block  1,  is  also  very  high  but  the  275  ppm  is  the  lowest 
of  all  the  samples  analyzed.  The  fact  that  the  phosphate  counts  in¬ 
crease  in  each  20  cm  level  from  the  sterile  soil  to  the  top  of  the 
cultural  deposit  appears  to  indicate  a  corresponding  increase  in 
human  activity  from  the  initial  Archaic  occupation  to  the  later  Wood¬ 
land/Mississippian  occupations. 

The  samples  taken  from  burials  and  other  features  show  differen¬ 
tial  phosphate  counts  which  may  result  from  different  usages  of  the 
feature  types.  Generally,  the  features  with  the  highest  ppm  counts 
are  also  those  which  contained  the  greatest  amount  of  animal  matter. 
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Table  12.  pH  and  Phosphate  Analysis  of  Soil 
from  Selected  Features  and  Levels. 

rovenience  pH  Phosphate  (P2O5 


Block  2,  0-20  cm 

7.8 

515  H  * 

Block  2,  20-40  cm 

7.3 

515  H+ 

Block  2,  40-60  cm 

7.3 

459  H+ 

Block  2,  60-80  cm 

7.3 

380  H+ 

Block  2,  80-100  cm 

7.5 

395  H+ 

Block  1  ,  120-130  cm 

7.6 

275  H+ 

Feature  84 

7.3 

638  H+ 

Feature  85 

7.8 

459  H+ 

Feature  131 

7.7 

502  H+ 

Feature  132 

7.1 

498  H+ 

Feature  133 

7.5 

491  H+ 

Feature  134 

7.6 

477  H+ 

Feature  136 

7.7 

638+  H+ 

Burial  1 

7.6 

638+  H+ 

Burial  7 

7.5 

638+  H+ 

Burial  19 

7.5 

638+  H+ 

*H+  means  very  high 
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These  are  Burial  1,  Burial  7,  Burial  19,  Feature  84,  and  Feature  136, 
all  with  638+  ppm  counts.  The  soil  samples  from  Mississippian  Burials 
1  and  7  were  taken  from  around  the  pelvic  region  of  the  skeletons 
and  that  from  Burial  19,  the  Archaic  cremation,  was  taken  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  pit.  Both  of  the  pit  feature  samples  which  yielded 
638+  ppm  counts  contained  significant  quantities  of  animal  matter. 
Feature  84,  a  large  Early  Miller  III  pit,  contained  thousands  of  ani¬ 
mal  bones  and  mussel  shells  and  Feature  136,  a  small  Gulf  Formational 
pit,  contained  animal  bones  and  mussel  shells  in  moderate  quantities. 
In  contrast,  the  samples  from  Features  131-134,  small  pits  originating 
near  the  base  of  the  Archaic  deposit,  produced  phosphate  counts  between 
477  and  502  ppm.  An  absence  of  animal  bones  and  mussel  shells  in 
these  features  could  be  due  to  non-preservation,  but  the  considerably 
lower  phosphate  counts  than  those  from  the  above-mentioned  features 
which  contained  these  materials  may  indicate  that  the  Archaic  pits 
originally  contained  little  or  no  animal  remains.  However,  the  sam¬ 
ple  from  Feature  85,  a  small  Mississippian  pit,  had  a  lower  phosphate 
count  than  did  Features  131-134,  but  the  former  contained  relatively 
large  quantities  of  animal  bones  and  shellfish. 

The  pH  measures  from  the  16  samples  are  also  shown  on  Table  12. 

A  pH  below  7.0  indicates  an  acid  soil  and  a  pH  above  7.0  indicates  an 
alkaline  soil.  That  all  16  samples  showed  a  pH  above  7.0  is  somewhat 
surprising  for  there  was  extremely  poor  bone  preservation  in  the 
Archaic  deposit.  Soil  acidity  is  not  the  only  cause  of  poor  bone 
preservation,  however;  at  Kellogg  the  moist  soil  conditions  in  the 
Archaic  deposit  undoubtedly  is  the  primary  cause  of  poor  preservation. 
The  good  bone  preservation  in  the  Woodland/Mississippian  deposit  and 
features  can  probably  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  calcium  provided  by 
the  numerous  mussel  shells  present. 

Flora 

Floral  specimens  were  recovered  at  Kellogg  primarily  by  flotation 
but  occasional  concentrations  of  charred  plant  materials  were  col¬ 
lected  by  hand  during  excavation.  One  hundred  nineteen  excavated 
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features  yielded  floral  specimens  as  did  nearly  all  levels  in  the  two 
flotation  squares.  Appendix  B  consists  of  a  report  on  the  analysis  of 
the  recovered  plant  remains  and  below  the  data  obtained  in  that  report 
have  been  used  in  a  discussion  of  dietary  customs  by  cultural  component. 
As  noted  in  that  appendix,  the  specimens  recovered  and  identified  are 
not  necessarily  representative  of  the  full  range  of  plant  materials 
that  may  have  been  utilized  at  the  site  because  of  differential  pre¬ 
servation  potential.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  floral 
specimens  from  a  feature  attributable  to  a  specific  cultural  group 
may  not  necessarily  have  been  used  by  that  group,  for  feature  fills  on 
a  multi -component  site  such  as  Kellogg  nearly  always  contain  earlier 
materials.  This  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  deepest  features  in 
the  midden  attributable  to  the  initial  occupants  of  the  site. 

Eight  features  of  definite  Archaic  affiliation  contained  charred 
plant  remains  (Table  17)  consisting  predominantely  of  hickory  (Cary a 
sp.)  and  lesser  amounts  of  acorn  (Quercus  sp.).  All  eight  features 
contained  hickory,  three  also  contained  acorn,  and  four  contained  un¬ 
identifiable  wood  charcoal.  Plant  remains  from  the  Archaic  levels  in 
the  two  flotation  squares  (Tables  13,14)  also  consisted  of  a  predominance 
of  hickory  followed  by  acorn  and  small  quantities  of  black  walnut 
(Juglans  sp.)  and  persimmon  (Diosp.yros  sp.).  Based  on  the  presence  of 
these  fall  maturing  plant  foods,  fall  and  early  winter  occupation  by 
the  Archaic  inhabitants  is  indicated.  This  speculation  assumes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  plant  remains  recovered  had  not  been  gathered  earlier 
elsewhere  and  stored  for  later  consumption  at  the  Kellogg  site. 

The  numerical  distribution  of  the  plant  remains  in  the  Archaic 
zone  appears  significant  in  regard  to  site  use  through  time.  As  shown 
on  Tables  13  and  14,  the  hickory  nut  and  acorn  remains  were  heavily 
concentrated  in  Levels  4,  5,  and  6  of  Square  197N203E  and  in  Levels  2, 

3,  and  4  of  Square  186N297E.  Although  these  levels  of  concentration 
are  different  between  the  two  squares,  they  are  still  generally  com¬ 
parable  because  of  the  differences  in  overall  deposit  depth  at  the  two 
square  locations.  In  both  squares,  the  levels  of  highest  plant  concen¬ 
trations  were  in  the  top  third  of  the  Archaic  deposit,  which  presumably 


Table  13.  Plant  Remains  from  Block  I,  Unit  197N208E. 
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Table  14.  Plant  Remains  from  Block  2  ,  Unit  186N207E 


1 

0.7g 

O.lg 

34c 

0.3g 

2 

43. 6g 

0.5g 

0.2g 

3c 

1  .Og 

3 

40.  Og 

O.lg 

0.2g 

lc 

1.7g 

4 

21 .3g 

0.3g 

lc 

lc 

0.3g 

5 

6.0g 

O.lg 

0.2g 

6 

6.8g 

O.lg 

O.lg 

7 

O.lg 

8 

0.4g 

g  =  grams  c  =  individual  count 
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Table  15.  Floral  Contents  of  the  Probable 
Mississippi  an  Smudge  Pits 


Feature 

21 

7.0g 

0.3g 

1.8g 

17. 4g 

14c 

4.0g 

Feature 

59 

0.2g 

O.lg 

71c 

2.5g 

2 . 1  g 

Feature 

61 

0.5g 

0.4g  0. 2g 

2c 

26c 

O.lg 

0.5g 

Feature 

62 

240c 

lc 

O.lg 

Feature 

63 

O.lg 

4.7g 

22c 

0.5g 

Feature 

64 

O.lg 

2c 

0.5g 

3c 

O.lg 

Feature 

65 

1.3g 

5.3g 

1.7g 

Feature 

116 

O.lg 

164c 

3.lg 

11c 

O.lg 

Feature 

119 

2 . 3g 

0.3g 

1c 

7c 

0.3g 

0.7g 

g  =  grams  c  =  individual  count 


charcoal 


Table  16.  Floral  Contents  of  Probable  Food  Processing  Areas 
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Table  17.  Plant  Remains  from  Other  features. 


o 

<o  <o 


■g 


O 

u 


1 

Miss. 

0.2g 

0.3g 

2 

? 

O.lq 

3 

MfSS, 

0.9g 

1c 

0.1c 

4 

Mill 

O.lo 

O.lg 

0.2q 

5 

Hiss. 

0.4g 

0.4g 

6 

7 

0.2q 

7 

7 

0.4g 

O.lg 

8 

? 

0.2g 

9 

? 

1.4g 

4.0g 

10 

? 

O.lg 

11 

Mill 

3.1g 

l.Og 

13 

Ml  1 1 

0.2g 

14 

7 

0. 7g 

O.lg 

0.2g 

0.3g 

15 

Miss. 

O.fig 

lc 

0.4a 

16 

7 

0.  ?g 

0.6g 

18 

Archaic 

l.6g 

O.lg 

22 

7 

O.lg 

O.lg 

23 

7 

O.lg 

24 

? 

O.lg 

25 

7 

0.3g 

O.lg 

26 

ul9)  Archaic 

0.2g 

O.lg 

27 

? 

0.8g 

28 

Mill 

0.4g 

lc  0.2g 

35 

Miss. 

0.5g 

0.4g 

)c 

36 

2 

O.lg 

37 

7 

O.Bg 

0.2g 

38 

7 

0.7g 

40 

7 

0.5g 

41 

? 

0.3a 

42 

7 

0.8g 

43 

7 

0.6g 

0.2g 

44 

late 

Mil 

l.Og 

O.lg 

2c 

0.3g 

46 

Mil 

0. 3g 

47 

7 

1.5g 

0.2g 

O.lq 

48 

7 

0.3g 

O.lq 

l.Og 

50  Archaic 

7.3g 

O.lg 

51 

Archaic 

O.lg 

52  Archaic 

0.8g 

53 

? 

O.lq 

2.0g 

54 

7 

0.3g 

0.6g 

56 

7 

0.8q 

O.lg  0.2g 

9.5g 

58 

7 

O.lg 

O.lg 

66 

Miss. 

0.2g 

0.4g 

67 

7 

O.lg 

69 

7 

l.Og 

71 

7 

O.lg 

72 

’  7 

O.lg 

73 

Miss. 

1.2g 

0.3g 

74 

Miss. 

O.Bg 

0.2g 

76 

7 

0.3g 

78 

late 

Gulf 

Form. 

0.2g 

0.19 

79 

7 

0.3q 

80 

7 

0.3a 

O.lg 

0.5q 

81 

7 

1.7g 

O.lg 

O.lg 

1  .Oq 

82 

7 

0.3g 

0.2a 

83 

Mill 

O.Sg 

O.lg 

O.lg 

lc 

0. 3q 
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1AUIE  17.  Continued. 


84 

Early 

Mill 

?.0g 

O.lg 

.6a 

8S 

Miss. 

O.Jq 

lc 

0.3a 

88 

Min 

1.6q 

?.8g 

91 

? 

G.?g 

92 

? 

O.lg 

93 

? 

O.lq 

94 

Mil 

6.09 

95 

7 

O.lg 

9G 

Ml  j  I 

0.  )g 

0.3g 

91 

7 

0.  2g 

O.lg 

l.?9 

98 

? 

0.3g 

99 

Kiss. 

I.Og 

O.lg 

0.2g 

100 

Late 

Golf 

Form. 

0.69 

101 

Mil? 

O.Cg 

2.0g 

103 

late 

Gulf 

Form. 

0.8g 

104 

? 

O.lg 

105 

Hill 

1.5g 

lc 

0.39 

106 

7 

0.6g 

107 

7 

O.Bg 

O.lg 

36. 4g 

1)0 

Mil? 

I.Og 

111 

Miss. 

0. 4o 

112 

Hill 

0. 4g 

54.2g 

113 

? 

1 .19 

O.lg 

1)4 

? 

i.ig 

0.2q 

USA 

Miss. 

0.7  9 

O.lg 

0.5g 

1 1  SB 

Miss. 

0.  7q 
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was  of  Late  Archaic  derivation.  Moreover,  in  both  squares  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hickory  nut  remains  consistently  increased  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  proveniences  within  these  three  levels  of  concentration. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  this  data  signifys  but  more 
intense  utilization  of  the  site  during  the  nut  collecting  period  of 
the  year  during  Late  Archaic  times  is  indicated.  This  intensity  could 
have  resulted  from  several  factors,  one  of  which  might  have  been  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  individuals  in  the  groups,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  corresponding  increases  in  the  volume  of  nuts  collected  and 
consumed.  Or,  the  increased  intensity  might  have  been  in  the  form  of 
longer  and/or  more  consistent  use  of  the  site  from  year  to  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  less  likely  explanation  for  the  increase  could  be 
that  the  earlier  occupants  simply  did  not  throw  as  many  nut  hulls  into 
their  fires  as  did  the  later  occupants. 

During  the  post-Archaic  period  of  habitation  the  floral  data  in¬ 
dicates  that  nut  procurement  during  the  post-Archaic  period  of  habi¬ 
tation  continued  to  be  an  important  activity  at  the  site.  This  is  not 
reflected,  however,  in  the  low  quantities  of  plant  remains  recovered 
from  the  distrubed  post-Archaic  deposit  in  the  two  flotation  squares 
(see  Tables  13  and  14  ).  The  dramatic  decrease  in  quantity  from  that 
of  the  immediate  sub-plowzone  levels  is  probably  a  result  of  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  fragile  charred  plant  material  due  to  cultivation  dis¬ 
turbance.  That  nuts  continued  to  be  important  during  post-Archaic 
times  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  nut  remains  in  all  but  one  of 
the  approximately  110  post-Archaic  features  that  contained  charred 
floral  material  (Tables  15-17). In  these  features  hickory  was  present 
consistently  and  about  33%  of  them  also  contained  acorn.  Other  floral 
specimens  recovered  from  post-Archaic  features  include  walnut,  persim¬ 
mon,  pinecone  and  pine  nuts  (Pinus  sp.),  grape  (Vitis  sp.),  and  maize 
(Zea  mays) . 

Of  the  18  features  which  contained  maize  (Tables  15-17)  11  have  been 
determined  by  the  presence  of  shell  tempered  sherds  to  possess 
Mississippian  associations.  The  cultural  associations  of  the  other 
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seven  features  could  not  be  definitely  determined  but  it  is  likely 
that  most  and  probably  all  of  these  were  also  Mississippian  features, 
expecially  six  which  were  clustered  and  may  have  been  "smudge  pits" 

(see  Appendix  B).  However,  maize  has  been  discovered  in  definite  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Miller  III  component  at  the  nearby  Cofferdam  site 
(Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and  Berry  1975:121),  so  the  possibility  exists 
that  one  or  more  of  these  unidentifiable  features  had  a  Miller  III 
affiliation. 

In  summary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kellogg  site  consistently 
utilized  hickory  nuts  and  acorns.  Minor  amounts  of  other  plant  remains 
such  as  black  walnut,  persimmon,  and  grape  indicates  that  a  variety  of 
naturally  occurring  dietary  plant  items  also  were  used.  During  at  least 
the  last  prehistoric  utilization  of  the  Kellogg  site  a  non-native  plant, 
maize,  was  present  and  probably  constituted  the  mainstay  of  the  diet. 

Fauna 

In  Table  18  is  tabulated  all  the  faunal  material  recovered  by 
hand  or  in  screens  1/4"  or  larger  from  each  10  cm  level  of  the  24  1  x  1 
m  squares  excavated.  In  Table  25  is  tabulated  faunal  materials  ex¬ 
tracted  from  10%  samples  of  the  materials  caught  in  the  window  screen 
from  the  squares  where  utilized,  namely  198N209E  and  187N208E.  Com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  all  faunal  material  caught  in  the  window  screen  would 
have  been  preferable  but  extraction  and  examination  of  each  tiny  bone 
from  the  bulk  caught  in  the  screens  would  have  been  too  time  consuming 
and  therefore  prohibitive  in  terms  of  funds  available  for  the  faunal 
analysis.  However,  the  bones  analyzed  from  the  10%  samples  should  be 
fairly  representati ve  of  the  whole.  Finally,  in  Table  19  is  tabulated 
the  faunal  remains  recovered  from  features.  All  faunal  material 
recovered  by  hand  or  caught  in  the  1/4"  screens  was  analyzed  but  only 
selected  features  and  their  window  screen  faunal  contents  were  examined. 
These  features  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  on  Table  19. 

With  regard  to  the  mussel  shells  recovered  at  Kellogg,  only  those 
from  features  have  been  identified  by  species.  The  total  weight  in 
grams  of  shells  from  the  general  excavations  and  from  features  are  shown 
on  Tables  18  and  19,  and  Table  1  of  Appendix  D  shows  the  species  and 
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TOTAL  ELEMENTS  123  58  13  0  0  1  0  0  0  1  196  295 

MUSSEL  SHELL  (qrjms)  9545  3636  905  124  66  31  1  2  14310  10250 
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MUSSEL  SHELL  {grams) 


Provenience  and  Recovery  Method 

198N209E  ( 1/4"  wet;  1/16"  on  Table  ?5)  199N206E  ( 1/2“  dry)  I99N207E  (hand) 

2  3  4 _ 5  G  7  8  9  10  Total  1  2  3  4  5  Total  1  2  3  4  5  6 
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Provenience  and  Recovery  Method 


Provenience  and  Recovery  Method 

186N207E  (flotation)  186N208E  (i/4"  dry)  I86N209E  (i/4"  wet)  187N206E  (1/2"  dry) 

2  3  4  5  Total  1  2  3  4  5  6  Total  1  2  3  4  S  6  7  8  9  Total  12  3  4  8  Total 
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quantity  of  each  from  features  which  contained  identifiable  shells. 

For  the  majority  of  features  all  shells  recovered  were  analyzed  but 
for  those  which  contained  extermely  large  quantities,  sizeable  samples 
were  analyzed.  The  sampled  features  include  Features  28  (25%  of  16,121 
grams),  44  (50%  of  14,375  grams),  84  (30%  of  73,277  grams),  and  123  (50% 
of  15,490  grams).  The  size  of  the  sample  drawn  from  each  feature  de¬ 
pended  on  the  proportion  of  identifiable  shells  within  the  total  mass  of 
shells  and  fragments.  For  example,  only  25%  of  Feature  28  was  analyzed 
because  most  of  the  total  mass  was  identifiable  while  50%  of  Feature  44 
was  analyzed  because  so  much  of  the  total  mass  consisted  of  unidentifi¬ 
able  fragments. 

As  discussed  in  Appendix  D,  28  species  of  mussel  shells  were  iden¬ 
tified  from  the  Kellogg  features,  the  vast  majority  of  which  occupy 
habitats  other  than  exclusively  mud  bottoms  and  pool  areas.  The  numer¬ 
ically  highest  species  counts  (a  total  of  6,287,  or  88.5%)  were  El  1 i pti o 
crassidens,  El  1 i pti o  arcus,  Epioblasma  penita,  Pleurobema  decisum,  and 
Quadrula  asperata,  all  of  which  exclusively  or  partially  inhabit  sand/ 
gravel  substrate,  often  in  swift  moving  water.  As  such,  most  if  not  all 
of  these  species  were  probably  collected  from  the  river  rather  than  in 
Stillwater  sloughs  and  natural  lakes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  most 
of  these  shells  were  probably  collected  during  dry  periods  of  the  year 
when  lower  water  levels  would  have  made  the  shells  more  accessible. 

The  species  which  inhabit  mud  bottom  substrate  in  pool  areas  have  a 
numerical  count  of  only  28  (Lasmigona  complanta  and  Tritogonia 
verrucosa).  These  shells  could  have  been  collected  from  Stillwater, 
but  could  just  as  well  have  been  collected  from  deep,  muddy  bottomed 
areas  of  the  river.  Of  course,  these  shells  would  not  have  been  as 
easily  collected  as  those  which  inhabit  the  shallow,  gravel/sand  bot¬ 
tomed  parts  of  the  river,  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  their 
small  quantity  in  the  features.  Various  species  among  the  remaining 
783  identified  mussels  presently  occupy  a  variety  of  habitats  which 
would  have  been  available  in  the  river,  creeks,  or  natural  lakes  of  the 
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area,  but  the  reasons  for  their  low  quantities  in  the  collections  ana¬ 
lyzed  was  probably  due  to  one  or  more  variables,  such  as  low  species 
population  size  or  non-selection  by  the  Kellogg  inhabitants. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  species  identified  from  the  features 
along  with  the  habitat  type  of  each  (see  Appendix  D  for  sources). 
Amblema  plicata  -  Occurs  in  all  substrates  except  shifting  sand 
Elliptio  arctatus  -  Various  substrates 
Ell iptio  crassidens  -  Various  substrates 
Elliptio  arcus  -  Various  substrates 

Epioblasma  penita  -  Swift  current  over  sand/gravel  substrate 
Fusconaia  ebena  -  Sandy  bottom 
Fusconaia  cerina  -  Sandy  bottom 
Lampsilis  teres  -  Sandy  bottom 

Lampsilis  straminea  claibornensis  -  Mud,  sand,  gravel  bottom 

Lampsilis  ornata  -  Mud,  sand,  gravel  bottom 

Lasmigona  comp! ana ta  -  Mud  bottom,  pool  areas 

Ligumia  recta  -  Gravel  bottom  in  strong  current 

Obliquaria  reflexa  -  Swift  current  over  gravel,  sand,  or  hard  mud 

substrate 

Obovaria  jacksoniana  -  Slow  moving  water 

Obovaria  unicolor  -  Slow  moving  water 

Plagiola  lineolata  -  Sand/gravel  substrate 

Pleurobema  decisum  -  Swift  current  over  sand/gravel  substrate 

Pleurobema  perovatum  -  Swift  current  over  sand/gravel  substrate 

Pleurobema  taitianum  -  Swift  current  over  sand/gravel  substrate 

Quadrula  apiculata  aspera  -  Sand/gravel  substrate 

Quadrula  asperata  -  Sand/gravel  substrate 

Quadrula  metanevra  -  Sand/gravel  substrate 

Quadrula  rumphiana  -  Sand/gravel,  mud  bottom 

Quadrula  stapes  -  Swift  current  over  sand/gravel  substrate 

Tritogonia  verrucosa  -  Mud  bottoms,  deep  pools 

Truncilla  donaciformis  -  Sand  and  gravel  substrate 

Uniomerus  tetralasmus  -  Mud  bottom  in  shallow  water 


Villosa  lienosa  -  Various  habitats 
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Over  21,600  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  fish  and  amphibian  bones  and 
unidentified  fragments  were  recovered  from  features  and  general  levels 
at  the  Kellogg  site,  along  with  402,430  grams  (883  lbs.)  of  mussel 
shells.  Bone  preservation  was  excellent  in  the  post-Archaic  deposit 
and  features  but  relatively  few  bones  were  present  in  the  Archaic 
deposit  and  all  but  three  of  the  13  Archaic  features  were  void  of 
bones.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  likely  a  result  of  poor  preser¬ 
vation  for  most  of  the  specimens  which  did  occur  in  the  Archaic  levels 
and  features  had  been  subjected  to  fire,  thereby  enhancing  their 
preservation.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  those  1  m  squares 
on  Table  18  which  show  unusually  high  bone  counts  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  deposit  contained  deep  Mississippian  burials,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  high  bone  counts  in  those  squares  in  that  (1)  the 
burial  pits  were  not  always  detected  until  several  10  cm  levels  had 
been  removed  and  (2)  in  some  cases  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  graves 
may  not  have  been  defined  during  their  excavation,  resulting  in 
remnant  burial  fill  being  included  in  the  general  levels  excavated 
following  removal  of  the  skeletons.  The  unusually  high  shell  weights 
in  the  lower  levels  of  those  squares  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
set  of  circumstances.  However,  Squares  196N206E  and  196N207E,  which 
did  not  contain  burials,  also  show  unusually  high  shell  weights  in 
the  lower  levels.  In  any  case,  the  more  intense  use  of  shellfish 
at  the  site  appears  to  have  been  during  post-Archaic  times,  as 
evidenced  by  the  dense  concentrations  in  the  upper  levels.  The 
possibility  exists,  however,  that  shells  in  the  lower  levels  did  not 
preserve  as  well  as  in  the  upper  levels. 

The  various  species  identified  encompass  nearly  all  the  common 
fauna  that  inhabit  the  area  today  and  a  few  that  were  once  common  but 
have  been  recently  crowded  out  by  the  encroachment  of  man.  The  bear, 
an  animal  that  inhabited  the  area  until  about  100  years  ago  or  so,  is 
not  represented  among  the  identified  faunal  specimens  but  at  least 
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one  cougar  has  been  identified.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  faunal 
species  identified  is  Atlantic  sturgeon,  a  salt-water  fish  that  tra¬ 
vels  up  freshwater  streams  to  spawn.  As  far  as  can  be  determined 
the  sturgeon  scutes  from  Kellogg,  by  which  the  species  was  identified, 
are  the  first  found  in  an  archaeological  context  on  the  Central  and 
Upper  Tombigbee  River  and  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the  fish 
being  observed  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  Kellogg  site  in  modern 
times.  The  fish,  in  fact,  is  now  considered  an  endangered  species, 
primarily  because  of  overkill  by  commercial  fishermen  (Clemmer  1980, 
personal  communication). 

The  Atlantic  sturgeon  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  For  example, 
one  caught  in  1902  measured  eight  feet,  ten  inches  (2.7  m)  in  length 
and  four  feet,  eight  inches  (ca.  1.4  m)  in  circumference.  In  1939  a 
specimen  six  feet  (ca.  1.8  m)  in  length  and  weighing  225  lbs.  was 
caught  in  the  Strong  River  in  South  Mississippi  and  one  of  equal 
length  caught  nearby  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  Pearl  River  at 
Rockport,  Mississippi,  provided  the  primary  food  for  75  people  at  a 
fish  fry  (Cook  1959:50).  Based  on  the  size  of  the  scutes  recovered 
from  Feature  84  at  Kellogg,  that  particular  specimen  (assuming  only 
one  specimen  is  represented)  is  estimated  to  also  have  been  about  1.8 
m  in  length  (Clemmer  1980,  personal  communication) . 

The  bulk  of  the  diversified  assemblage  of  faunal  specimens  iden¬ 
tified  could  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  only  a  few  of  the  speci¬ 
fic  cultural  components.  The  scattering  of  bone  from  the  Archaic 
levels  (in  general  Levels  3-12  in  Block  1  and  Levels  2-10  in  Block  2) 
includes  a  predominance  of  unidentifiable  fragments.  The  few  identi¬ 
fied  bones  from  the  Archaic  levels  include  deer,  rabbit,  various 
species  of  turtle,  various  species  of  fish,  rodent,  snake,  turkey, 
raccoon,  and  beaver. 

The  post-Archaic  deposit  yielded  examples  of  all  the  faunal  spe¬ 
cies  listed  on  Table  18  but  assignment  of  specimens  to  specific  cul¬ 
tural  groups  was  impossible  because  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  depo¬ 
sit.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  is  the  one  pig  specimen  recovered 
which  undoubtedly  is  a  product  of  the  19th  century  occupation  discussed 
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below.  Certain  features  that  could  be  assigned  to  specific  prehis¬ 
toric  post-Archaic  cultural  groups  have  provided  identifiable  bone, 
as  shown  on  Table  19  and  discussed  below. 

The  five  Late  Gulf  Formational  features  yielded  opossum,  snake, 
bowfin,  and  unidentified  mammal,  bird,  and  fish  specimens.  Mussel 
shells  were  present  in  all  but  one  of  the  Gulf  Formational  features. 

The  three  Miller  II  features  at  Kellogg  yielded  a  considerably 
larger  number  and  variety  of  faunal  specimens  than  did  the  Late  Gulf 
Formational  features  and  include  deer,  rabbit,  gray  squirrel,  oppos- 
sum,  dog,  carnivore,  various  species  of  turtle,  snake,  turkey,  stur¬ 
geon,  bowfin,  catfish,  drumfish,  and  mussel  shells.  The  three  possi¬ 
ble  Miller  II  features  listed  on  Table  19  add  raccoon,  salamander, 
and  gar  to  the  assemblage  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  cultural  affili¬ 
ation  of  these  features  prohibits  anything  more  than  a  tentative 
Miller  II  association  for  these  species. 

The  13  Miller  III  features  reflect  a  continuation  of  pronounced 
diversity  of  animal  species  utilization  at  the  Kellogg  site.  In 
addition  to  the  species  mentioned  above  from  Miller  II  features,  ro¬ 
dent,  cougar,  fox,  bobcat,  frog,  toad,  and  sunfish  specimens  were 
present  in  Miller  III  features.  All  of  the  Miller  III  features  con¬ 
tained  mussel  shells  and  some  features  possessed  large  quantities. 
Feature  84,  for  example,  contained  73,277  grams  of  mussel  shells 
along  with  3,026  bone  specimens  and  provided  the  best  data  on  Miller 
III  subsistence  at  the  site.  A  common  riverine  mammal  conspicious 
by  its  absence  in  both  Miller  II  and  Miller  III  features  at  Kellogg 
was  beaver. 

The  25  Mississippian  features  and  seven  probable  Mississippian 
features  yielded  a  faunal  assemblage  similar  to  the  Miller  II  and  III 
features.  Notably  different,  however,  was  the  absence  of  identified 
turkey  and  sturgeon  in  all  of  the  Mississippian  features.  While  it 
was  absent  in  the  Miller  II  and  III  features,  beaver  was  represented 
in  the  Mississippian  features  by  one  specimen.  Mussel  shells  were 
recovered  from  all  but  three  Mississippian  features  and  in  quantities 
that  appear  to  reflect  a  similar  degree  of  use  as  in  the  Miller  II 


and  III  occupations.  However,  some  of  the  mussel  shells,  as  well  as 
animal  bone,  in  the  Mississippian  features  could  have  been  a  product 
of  the  earlier  occupations  and  were  accidental  inclusions  in  the 
feature  fills. 

The  54  post-Archaic  features  of  indeterminate  cultural  affiliation, 
many  of  which  were  small  post  holes,  contained  a  total  of  only  155 
animal  bones,  48  of  which  were  identifiable.  The  identified  species 
represented  include  deer,  rodent,  turtle,  snake,  and  fish.  Mussel 
shells  were  present  in  all  but  three  of  these  features. 

Pollen 

Five  soil  samples  from  the  Kellogg  site  were  analyzed  for  pollen. 
Three  of  the  soil  samples  were  obtained  by  pushing  medicine  vials 
into  the  freshly  shaved  profile  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  Block  1 
backhoe  trench.  The  vials  were  immediately  capped  and  labeled.  These 
samples  were  taken  at  10  cm  intervals  in  a  straight  vertical  column. 

For  analysis,  however,  combinations  of  the  resulting  13  vials  were 
necessary  because  of  the  too-small  size  of  each  vial.  Thus  Sample  1 
consisted  of  three  vials  of  soil  taken  between  10  and  30  cm.  Sample  2 
consisted  of  five  vials  taken  between  40  and  80  cm,  and  Sample  3 
consisted  of  five  vials  taken  between  90  and  130  cm.  Sample  1  was 
from  the  post-Archaic  deposit.  Sample  2  was  from  the  Archaic  deposit, 
and  Sample  3  was  from  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  deposit  and  the  under¬ 
lying  sterile  clay.  Sample  4  consisted  of  a  block  of  soil  removed 
from  the  interior  of  the  fill  within  a  Mississippi  Plain  jar  (Plate  28) 
found  with  Burial  7,  and  Sample  5  consisted  of  a  block  of  soil  taken 
from  the  fill  of  Burial  19,  an  Archaic  cremation.  In  addition,  a  con¬ 
trol  soil  sample  was  taken  from  the  humus  in  an  unoccupied  area  about 
150  meters  from  the  site. 

The  report  of  the  results  of  the  pollen  analysis  is  included  herein 
as  Appendix  C.  Data  included  in  the  appendix  is  utilized  below  in  a 
short  discussion  of  the  environmental  implications  indicated  by  the 
pollen  and  other  data.  The  pollen  data  is  presented  on  Table  20. 

Only  one  of  the  five  samples,  Sample  3,  contained  pollen  grains. 
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Table  20. 

Identified  Pollen  from  Sample 

3 

Provenience 

Quantity 

Percentage 

Non-aboreal  types 

Ambrosia-type 

12 

6.0 

High  Spine 

17 

8.5 

Low  Spine 

32 

16.0 

Gyamineae 

24 

12.0 

Cheno  Am 

9 

4.5 

Total 

94 

47.0 

Aboreal  Types 

Pinus 

39 

19.5 

Quercus 

21 

10.5 

Carya 

2 

1.0 

Liquidambar 

3 

1.5 

Ostrya-Carpinus 

2 

1.0 

Salix 

3 

1.5 

Alnus 

2 

1.0 

Ulmus 

3 

1.5 

Celtis 

3 

1 .5 

Juniperus 

7 

3.5 

Total 

85 

42.5 

Other 


Solanum 

Unknown 

Total 


17 

4 

21 


8.5 

2.0 

10.5 
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As  noted  above,  this  sample  was  takem  from  the  cultural  deposit/ster¬ 
ile  clay  transition  zone  at  the  bottom  of  the  Block  1  wall  profile. 
Since  an  adjusted  radiocarbon  date  of  4860  B.C.  was  obtained  on  a 
feature  originating  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cultural  deposit,  the 
pollen  should  be  at  least  that  old,  assuming  that  the  date  is  fairly 
accurate.  It  is  interesting  that  no  pollen  was  preserved  in  Sample 
2,  taken  immediately  above  Sample  3.  This  could  be  an  indication 
that  all  the  preserved  pollen  in  Sample  3  was  actually  present  in  the 
sterile  soil.  If  so,  the  pollen  could  significantly  pre-date  the 
initial  occupation  of  the  site.  In  any  case,  the  pollen  identified 
has  revealed  notable  data  on  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  area 
at  or  before  about  6000  years  B.P. 

As  discussed  in  Appendix  C,  the  200  pollen  grains  present  in 
Sample  3  are  almost  evenly  divided  between  arboreal  and  non-arboreal 
plants,  suggesting  that  the  site  area  was  either  cleared  or  that 
clearings  were  nearby.  Natural  clearings  were  quite  common  in  the 
Prairie  proper  when  the  first  Europeans  arrived  but  natural  clearings 
in  the  floodplain  would  not  likely  have  existed.  However,  the  period 
of  time  under  consideration  was  so  much  earlier  that  modern  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  relied  upon.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  pollen 
grains  identified  seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  some  clearing  was 
present,  either  before  or  after  initial  occupation,  or  both,  and  that 
the  clearings  could  have  been  either  natural,  man-induced,  or  both. 

In  Appendix  C  it  is  suggested  that  the  arboreal  types  represented 
by  the  pollen  grains  and  the  low  quantity  of  Cheno-am  pollen  indicate 
drier  conditions  than  today.  The  presence  of  pine  pollen  in  signif¬ 
icant  quantities  (19.5%)  is  suggested  as  a  possible  good  indicator  of 
such  drier  conditions.  Areas  frequently  affected  by  fires,  as  they 
would  be  during  dry  periods,  would  have  supported  more  pine  growth, 
for  fires  tend  to  maintain  pine  stands  while  surpressing  oak-hickory 
invasions  (Shelford  1963:56).  In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  two  (1%)  hickory  pollen  grains  were  present  in  the 
sample,  while  21  (10.5%)  oak  pollen  grains  were  present.  As  discussed 
above  and  in  Appendix  B,  the  quantities  of  hickory  nut  and  acorn 
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remains  recovered  from  the  lower  cultural  deposit  were  quite  small 
but  gradually  increased  to  significant  quantities  in  the  Late  Archaic 
deposit.  It  is  possible  that  the  corresponding  low  quantity  of  oak- 
hickory  floral  remains  and  pollen  grains  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit 
are  evidence  that  drier  conditions  did  indeed  exist  at  the  time, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  oak  and  hickory  in  the  bottomlands.  The 
absence  of  tupelo  gum  (Nyssa  sp.)  in  the  pollen  sample  could  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  this  hypothesis,  for  this  tree  thrives  only  in  very  wet 
environmental  conditions  and  is  common  in  the  area  today.  As  noted 
in  Appendix  C,  pines  are  more  prolific  pollen  producers  than  oaks  and 
hickories,  so  the  above  correlations  between  oak-hickory  pollen 
quantities  in  the  sample  and  the  oak-hickory  floral  remains  recovered 
may  not  be  significant. 

However,  the  above  floral  and  pollen  data  pointing  toward  possible 
dry  conditions  during  the  initial  site  occupations  are  supported  by 
studies  conducted  in  the  Southeast.  These  studies  indicate  that  the 
period  from  about  6000  B.C.  to  about  3000  B.C.  (known  as  the  Alti- 
thermal  or  Hypsithermal )  was  characterized  by  warmer  temperatures 
and  drier  conditions  than  during  the  preceeding  or  following  periods 
(Wright  1976).  The  apparent  decrease  in  human  habitation  of  northeast 
Arkansas  during  the  Middle  Archaic,  for  example,  has  been  attributed 
to  a  decrease  in  mast-bearing  trees  during  the  Altithermal  (Morse 
1969;  Fehon  1975),  an  hypothesis  possibly  supported  by  the  above 
evidence  from  the  Kellogg  site. 

Radiocarbon  Dates 

A  total  of  18  samples  from  the  Kellogg  site  were  submitted  to 
the  Center  for  Applied  Isotope  Studies  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Seventeen  of  the  samples  consisted  of  wood  charcoal  and  one  consisted 
of  burnt  mussel  shells.  Because  some  of  the  charcoal  samples  were 
too  small,  only  10  radiocarbon  dates  were  obtained  (Table  21  ),  and 
the  small  size  of  some  of  these  resulted  in  large  standard  deviations. 

In  Table  21  the  dates  obtained  are  listed  by  sample  number,  mater¬ 
ial  type,  radiocarbon  age,  and  solar  calendar  age.  For  the  two  B.C. 


Table  21.  Radiocarbon  dates  from  the  Kellogg  site. 
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dates  obtained  dendrochronological  calibration  has  been  figured,  using 
Damon  and  others  (1974:350-366),  in  order  to  arrive  at  more  accurate 
calendrical  dates.  The  dates  calibrated  include  only  the  B.C.  dates 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  differences  between  standard  dates 
and  calibrated  dates  are  quite  large  before  A.D.  1  and  therefore  ad¬ 
justment  is  more  important.  The  later  A.D.  dates,  ranging  between  A.D. 
410  and  A.D.  1195,  however,  do  not  significantly  deviate  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  when  calibrated.  The  post-A.D.  1000  dates,  for  example,  deviate 
no  more  than  about  10  years  and  the  A.D.  500  to  1000  dates  deviate 
no  more  than  about  20  years.  These  dates  would  have  been  adjusted  also 
if  it  were  not  for  the  inclusion  in  the  narrative  below  of  un-calibra- 
ted  comparative  dates  from  other  sites  and  other  sources.  Thus,  for 
consistency  and  comparability  all  A.D.  dates  discussed  below,  whether 
from  Kellogg  or  elsewhere,  are  un-cal ibrated. 

The  earliest  in  situ  Archaic  component  discovered  at  Kellogg  is 
represented  by  several  pit  features  which  originated  near  the  base  of 
the  cultural  deposit.  An  attempt  was  made  to  date  this  occupation  by 
submitting  two  charcoal  samples,  one  from  Burial  19,  a  human  cremation, 
and  one  from  Feature  34,  a  shallow  basin-shaped  pit.  Unfortunately, 
the  sample  from  Burial  19  was  not  large  enough  to  yield  a  date,  al¬ 
though  dating  was  attempted  at  the  Isotope  Studies  lab.  The  sample 
from  Feature  34,  however,  yielded  a  very  satisfactory  date  of  48601121 
B.C.  (calibrated).  Like  Feature  34,  Burial  19  and  several  other  pit 
features  originated  near  the  base  of  the  cultural  deposit  and  all  were 
probably  fairly  contemporary.  As  discussed  in  the  artifact  section 
above,  diagnostic  lithics  found  associated  with  this  early  component 
include  a  bannerstone  (Plate  17),  a  square  drilled  gorget  (Plate  18), 
and  a  side-notched  projectile  point  (Plate  6c).  A  third  charcoal  sam¬ 
ple  was  submitted  in  an  attempt  to  date  the  latest  Archaic  occupation 
but  this  sample  obviously  consisted  of  intrusive  charcoal  from  the  Late 
Woodland  or  possibly  Mississippian  occupations.  Recovered  from  the 
general  midden  in  Level  4  of  Square  196N206E,  this  sample  yielded  a 
date  of  A.D.  905±205. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  date  from  Kellogg  is  that  of  760170 
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B.C.  (corrected  to  922+86  B.C.),  obtained  on  burned  mussel  shells  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  partial  Alexander  Incised  vessel  found  in  Feature 
136.  Although  a  date  on  charcoal  would  have  been  preferred  to  one  on 
mussel  shells  (see  Michels  1973:161),  the  date  is  significant  in  that 
it  is  the  first  obtained  on  Alexander  ceramics  in  the  Tombigbee  River- 
Tennessee  River  region.  Moreover,  the  only  other  radiocarbon  date  ob¬ 
tained  anywhere  on  Alexander  ceramics  is  from  the  Tchefuncte  site 
(Ford  and  Quimby  1945)  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Alexander  cer¬ 
amics  at  that  site  occur  as  a  minority  type  in  the  Pontchatrain  phase 
of  the  Tchula  period.  A  Pontchatrain  phase  standard  radiocarbon  date 
obtained  from  deer  antler  at  the  Tchefuncte  site  is  250+110  B.C. 
(Phillips  1970:957). 

In  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley  the  Henson  Springs  phase, 
which  is  primarily  identified  on  the  basis  of  full-blown  Alexander  pot¬ 
tery  manufacture,  has  previously  been  estimated  to  date  between  about 
500  B.C.  and  100  B.C.  (Jenkins  1975).  At  the  Cofferdam  site  a  cali¬ 
brated  date  obtained  on  charcoal  from  a  large  pit  containing  both  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Wheeler  ceramics  was  2150±226  B.C.  (Blakeman,  Atkinson,  and 
Berry  1976:107,  109)  but  this  date  would  appear  to  be  much  too  early, 
at  least  for  the  Alexander  pottery.  It  is  perhaps  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  the  Kellogg  and  Cofferdam  dates  are  earlier  than  500 
B.C.  Only  the  acquisition  of  more  Henson  Springs  phase  radiocarbon 
dates  will  clarify  the  present  uncertainties  regarding  the  Alexander 
pottery  temporal  span.* 

In  an  attempt  to  date  the  Miller  II  component  at  Kellogg  a  char¬ 
coal  sample  was  submitted  from  Feature  94,  which  was  suspected  to  be 
of  Miller  II  affiliation  on  the  basis  of  the  small  ceramic  assemblage 
present  (see  Table  21  ).  The  radiocarbon  date  obtained  of  A.D.  1070± 
120,  however,  is  much  too  late.  Either  the  date  is  wrong  or  the  fea¬ 
ture  actually  had  a  Late  Woodland  or  Mississippian  affiliation  and  all 
the  sherds  present  were  intrusive.  Feature  44,  a  pit  which  had  a 

♦Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  Kellogg  date  and  preparation  of  this 
chapter,  an  uncalibrated  date  of  400±/5  B.C.  was  obtained  from  a  single 
component  Alexander  site,  40Hrl00  in  Hardin,  County,  Tennessee 
(Dye  1980,  personal  communication). 
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ceramic  assemblage  similar  to  that  supposedly  diagnostic  of  Late  Miller 
II  (Jenkins  1979:260),  yielded  charcoal  which  dated  to  A.D.  780±250. 

This  date  may  be  a  little  too  late  if  Jenkins'  estimate  of  A.D.  450-600 
for  Late  Miller  II  is  correct.  Other  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  Valley 
radiocarbon  dates  recently  obtained  on  features  interpreted  to  be  of 
Late  Miller  II  affiliation  include  A.D.  560±75,  A.D.  715±90  (O'Hear  and 
Conn  1978:39-40,  43),  A.D.  420±170,  A.D.  490±50,  and  A.D.  680+75 
(Jenkins  1979:39). 

Feature  84  at  Kellogg  appears  to  fit  Jenkins'  (1979:263-266)  cer¬ 
amic  assemblage  for  Early  Miller  III  (see  Table  7  ),  which  he  estimates 
to  date  between  A.D.  600  and  A.D.  900.  A  radiocarbon  date  obtained  on 
charcoal  from  Feature  84  was  A.D.  780±430.  The  credibility  of  this  date 
is,  of  course,  damaged  by  the  large  standard  deviation.  Regardless, 
however,  Feature  84  indeed  would  appear  to  date  at  least  as  early  as 
A.D.  780  since  not  a  single  whole  or  fragmented  Madison  point  so  typi¬ 
cal  of  full-blown  Miller  III  was  recovered,  although  the  entire  feature 
was  window  screened.  Although  possible,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a 
feature  4  m  long,  1  m  wide,  and  1.2  m  deep  would  not  have  contained  a 
single  example  of  the  Madison  point  if  the  type  were  in  use. 

Other  radiocarbon  dates  recently  obtained  on  features  interpreted 
to  be  of  Early  Miller  III  affiliation  include  A.D.  760+55,  730+50,  910+ 
55,  and  910+50  (Jenkins  1979:39).  Also  at  Kellogg  a  radiocarbon 
date  of  A.D.  790±85  was  obtained  on  charcoal  from  Feature  88,  a  very 
small  pit  that  contained  a  Miller  III  ceramic  assemblage  too  small  to 
allow  speculative  placement  in  early,  middle,  or  late  context.  Fea¬ 
ture  88  contained  no  Madison  points  but  this  is  not  significant  consid¬ 
ering  the  small  size  of  the  pit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
regard  that  the  only  features  excavated  at  Kellogg  which  contained 
Madison  points  were  of  Mississippian  affiliation. 

Of  the  four  dates  obtained  for  the  Mississippian  occupation  at 
Kellogg,  two  are  acceptable  and  two  are  unacceptable.  One  unaccepta¬ 
ble  date,  obtained  on  charcoal  from  inside  the  Mississippi  Plain  jar 
(Plate  28)  found  with  Burial  7,  was  A.D.  410+340.  This  date  is  disap¬ 
pointing  and  difficult  to  explain.  The  second  unacceptable  date. 
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A.D.  570±395,  was  obtained  on  charcoal  from  Feature  21,  a  small  pit 
containing  corn  cupules,  pine  cones,  and  nut  shells.  Although  the 
only  sherd  in  the  pit  was  Baytown  Plain,  the  presence  of  maize  indi¬ 
cates  a  likely  Mississippian  affiliation.  However,  Feature  21  might 
possibly  be  Miller  III;  if  so  the  radiocarbon  date  would  not  be  so 
out-of-line.  The  other  two  dates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  fall  nicely  into  the  time  span  estimated  for  the  Moundville 
I  period  (A.D.  1000-1250;  see  Steponaitis  1978).  One  of  the  dates, 

A.D.  1195±76,  was  obtained  following  the  1974  testing  (Blakeman  1975: 
95-96).  This  date  was  obtained  from  a  charcoal  sample  recovered  from 
a  deep  post  hole  which  contained  a  large  rim  sherd  of  Moundville 
Incised,  variety  Moundville  (Plate  29).  The  other  date,  A.D.  1185±90, 
was  obtained  recently  on  charcoal  recovered  from  Feature  65,  a  pit 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  charred  corn  cobs.  As  mentioned 
above,  a  date  of  A.D.  1070±120  was  obtained  from  Feature  94,  which  had 
been  suspected  to  be  a  Miller  II  pit  but  in  reality  may  have  had  a 
Mississippian  affiliation. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  two  other  Mississippian  dates  ob¬ 
tained  several  years  ago  from  other  nearby  sites.  The  Barnes  Mound 
(22Lo564),  located  just  south  of  the  Columbus  Lock  and  Dam,  had  a 
Mississippian  component  for  which  a  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  1185+60 
was  obtained  on  charcoal  from  a  Mississippian  pit  (Blakeman  1975:96- 
97,  184).  The  Mississippian  ceramics  recovered  at  the  Barnes  Mound 
consisted  of  Moundville  I  types  and  the  radiocarbon  date  obtained  seems 
to  confirm  this  chronological  placement  for  the  occupation  at  that 
site.  The  Coleman  Mound  (22Lo507)  is  located  about  35  km  farther 
south.  There  Rucker  (1974:34,  56)  obtained  a  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D. 
1265+105  on  charcoal  from  a  fire  basin  situated  on  top  of  the  next  to 
last  building  stage  of  the  approximately  4  m  high  temple  mound. 

Recently  a  series  of  radiocarbon  dates  for  the  Gainesville 
Lake  has  been  received  (Jenkins  1979:39)  but  no  Moundville  I  or  II 
dates  were  obtained.  However,  four  dates  were  obtained  on  Terminal 
Miller  III  (Gainesville  phase)  features.  These  four  Gainesville 
phase  dates  were  A.D.  1030t55,  A.D.  1030±55,  A.D.  1030+55,  and  A.D. 
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1240+80.  A  single  Moundville  III  date  obtained  in  the  Gainesville 
Lake  area  was  A.D.  141Q±45  (Jenkins  1979:39). 

In  summary,  the  radiocarbon  dates  and  associated  cultural  mater¬ 
ials  indicate  that  the  Kellogg  site  was  primarily  occupied  prehistori- 
cally  between  about  4900  8.C.  and  A.D.  1200,  beginning  in  the  Middle 
Archaic  period  and  ending  during  the  Moundville  I  period.  Additional 
Mississippian  radiocarbon  dates  from  other  nearby  sites  indicate  that 
those  also  were  occupied  during  the  Moundville  I  period  and  that  at 
least  one  of  the  several  temple  mounds  located  south  of  Columbus  was 
begun  and  mostly  completed  during  Moundville  I. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  ecofactual  data  recovered  from  the  Kellogg  site  are  informa¬ 
tive  in  regard  to  several  aspects,  including  subsistence  endeavors, 
seasonality  of  occupations,  environemtnal  conditions,  and  several 
specific  cultural  activities.  Discussions  of  artifacts  made  from 
animal  bones  and  shells  have  been  presented  above  in  another  section 
and  will  not  be  repeated  here,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
cultural  activities  indicated  by  the  bone  awls,  antler  projectile 
points,  antler  flakers,  bone  gouge,  shell  gorgets,  and  shell  beads 
directly  relate  to  the  utilization  of  living  organisms. 

As  discussed  above  in  the  sections  on  flora,  fauna,  pollen,  and 
soil  tests,  informative  data  on  subsistence  activities  at  the  site 
have  been  obtained.  The  floral  and  pollen  data  strongly  indicate 
that  hickory  nuts  and  acorns  were  probably  the  two  most  important 
plant  foods  collected  by  Archaic  inhabitants,  at  least  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  period.  The  degree  of  utilization  of  mast  bearing 
trees  may  have  varied  during  the  Archaic,  however,  as  possibly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  pollen  data  obtained  from  the  earliest  Archaic  occupa¬ 
tion  deposit.  As  discussed  above,  the  low  quantities  of  oak-hickory 
pollen  and  the  higher  quantities  of  pine  pollen  may  be  an  indication 
that  dry  conditions  existed  at  that  time  and  that  the  oak-hickory 
forest  was  greatly  reduced  relative  to  earlier  and  later  times.  This 
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possibility  is  supported  by  the  low  quantities  of  oak-hickory  nuts 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  deposit  and  a  systematic  increase  from 
the  lower  levels  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  Archaic  deposit. 

As  discussed  in  Appendix  C,  the  apparent  presence  of  nightshade 
(Solanum)  pollen  in  Sample  3  may  indicate  that  this  plant  was  uti¬ 
lized  as  food.  Several  species  of  nightshade  are  edible  but  the 
exact  species  of  this  shrubby  plant  could  not  be  determined  from 
the  pollen  grains. 

During  post-Archaic  times  hickory  nuts  and  acorns  continued 
to  be  important  plant  foods  but  walnuts,  persimmons,  and  grapes 
appear  to  have  been  supplemental  dietary  items.  The  association 
of  maize  remains  with  only  features  definitely  identified  as  Missis¬ 
sippi  indicates  that  this  cultigen  had  probably  become  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  diet  by  that  time  but  the  presence  of  hickory  nuts  and 
acorns  in  significant  quantity  reflects  a  continuation  of  intense 
utilization  of  these  protein-producing  plant  foods. 

The  presence  of  small  pits  containing  concentrations  of  burned 
corn  cobs,  pine  cones,  and  nut  shells  indicates  a  cultural  activity 
not  directly  associated  with  subsistence.  These  features  are  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  "smudge  pits,"  probably  associated  with  hide  smoking 
(Binford  1967)  and/or  pottery  smudging  (Munson  1969).  Although  the 
definite  cultural  associations  of  eight  of  the  nine  smudge  pits 
could  not  be  determined,  most  or  all  were  probably  affiliated  with 
the  Mississippian  occupation. 

The  faunal  specimens  recovered  from  Kellogg  indicate  that  hunt¬ 
ing  of  mammals  and  birds,  collecting,  fishing,  and  probably  trap¬ 
ping  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fish  were  other  subsistence  activities 
that  were  important  during  most  or  all  of  the  prehistoric  occupation 
span.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  such  activities  were 
more  intense  during  one  cultural  occupation  than  another  because 
of  three  factors,  differential  preservation,  differential  popula¬ 
tion  size,  and  trash  disposal  variations  (on-site  pit  disposal  as 
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opposed  to  surface  dumping  on  or  off-site).  Based  strictly  on  quan¬ 
tity  and  variety  of  the  faunal  contents  of  features,  however,  there 
does  seem  to  be  greater  emphasis  on  faunal  utilization  during  the 
Miller  II  and  III  periods.  This  circumstance  could  be  a  result  of 
the  apparent  population  increase  during  these  periods  (Blakeman  1975, 
1976).  Faunal  subsistence  may  not  have  been  as  intense  during  the 
Mississippian  occupation  because  of  apparent  full-blown  maize  agri¬ 
culture,  but  shellfish  collecting  at  least  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  a  significant  activity. 

As  is  often  true  of  faunal  material  recovered  from  prehistoric 
archaeological  sites,  the  few  complete  long  bones  from  Kellogg  were 
confined  to  small  animals.  Breakage  of  bones  undoubtedly  sometimes 
resulted  from  butchering  or  from  dogs  gnawing  and  breaking  them, 
but  most  or  all  of  the  deer  bones,  for  example,  were  probably  in¬ 
tentionally  smashed  in  order  to  splinter  them  and  expose  the  edible 
marrow  (see  Gilbert  1973  for  a  discussion  of  this  activity).  The 
splintered  bones  also  could  have  been  boiled  in  water  in  order  to 
obtain  bone  grease,  for  when  fresh,  greasy  bones  are  boiled  fat 
rises  to  the  top  where  it  can  be  collected  (Gilbert  1973). 

Seasonality  of  occupation  by  the  various  cultural  groups  that 
utilized  the  site  can  be  at  least  partially  deduced  from  the  ecofac- 
tual  data.  Since  the  nuts  of  hickory,  oak,  and  walnut  trees  become 
mature  in  the  fall,  occupation  during  the  fall  and  at  least  early 
winter  seems  fairly  certain,  for  remains  of  one  or  more  of  these 
nuts  were  recovered  in  association  with  all  the  cultural  components 
identified.  The  two  wild  grape  specimens  recovered,  one  from  a 
Miller  III  feature  and  one  from  a  Mississippian  feature,  also  indicate 
fall  occupation  for  grape  is  a  fall  maturing  fruit.  Persimmon,  remains 
of  which  were  found  in  Miller  II,  Miller  III,  and  Mississippian  fea¬ 
tures,  is  also  a  fall  maturing  wild  fruit.  The  immature  pinecones 
and  nuts  recovered  from  one  Miller  III  feature  and  several  Mississip- 
pain  features  indicate  a  late  summer  or  early  fall  gathering  time, 
for  pinecones  drop  their  mature  nuts  during  the  fall  and  winter. 


The  foregoing  plant  foods  recovered  that  are  available  only  in  the 
fall  and  winter  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  site  was  unoccupied 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year  for  some  plant  foods  available  during 
other  seasons  do  not  preserve  well  and  would  be  less  likely  to  appear 
in  the  archaeological  record.  Charred  hickory  nut  and  walnut  shells, 
for  example,  are  very  dense  and  are  less  likely  to  disintegrate,  whereas 
a  charred,  non-dense  squash  seed  would  stand  a  much  lower  chance  of 
surviving  natural  and  man-related  destruction  processes,  including 
archaeological  recovery.  At  Kellogg,  therefore,  non-recovery  of  plants 
available  in  the  spring  and  summer  does  not  rule  out  occupation  during 
these  seasons.  Moreover,  some  edible  non-seed  plants  available  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  such  as  tubers,  greens,  buds,  and  shoots,  would 
leave  no  archaeological  record  in  an  open  site  such  as  Kellogg.  There 
is,  in  fact,  some  floral  evidence  that  summer  use  of  the  site  may  have 
occurred,  at  least  during  the  Mississippian  occupation  as  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  maize  and  possibly  the  immature  pinenuts.  If  so,  other 
summer  plants  such  as  squash  and  beans  were  probably  consumed  also. 

The  faunal  specimens  recovered  also  provide  valuable  data  on 
seasonality  and  indicate  occupation  other  than  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  presence  of  mussel  shells  in  association  with  all  cultural  compo¬ 
nents,  especially  the  post-Archaic  components,  strongly  indicates 
summer  and  fall  occupation  when  collecting  conditions  in  the  river  would 
have  been  best  because  of  the  lower  water  levels  resulting  from  the 
presumably  drier  conditions  of  those  seasons.  In  regard  to  the  Late 
Miller  II  and  the  Miller  III  occupations,  definite  post-winter  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  site  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sturgeon,  a  salt-water 
fish  which  travels  up  freshwater  streams  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
to  spawn  (Cook  1959:50;  Larson  1980:114).  Some  of  the  numerous  deer 
bones  from  Feature  84,  a  large  Miller  III  pit  containing  sturgeon,  were 
from  immature  animals,  but  since  detailed  aging  studies  were  not  con¬ 
ducted,  age  at  death  and  subsequently  time  of  year  at  death  cannot  be 
postulated.  Hickory  nuts  and/or  acorn  remains  were  found  in  the  Miller 
II  and  III  features  containing  sturgeon,  but  these  could  have  resulted 
from  storage. 
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The  ecofactual  data  has  also  provided  some  insight  into  past 
environmental  conditions  of  the  site  environs.  As  discussed  above  in 
regard  to  the  pollen  analysis,  both  arboreal  and  open  conditions  are 
suggested  by  the  pollen  grains  present  in  the  sample  from  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  cultural  deposit.  The  recovery  of  deer,  turkey,  and 
rabbit  bones  also  indicates  that  the  site  was  located  near  the  open 
areas.  These  animals  do  not  favor  habitats  consisting  of  exclusively 
wooded  terrain  because  of  the  limitations  there  on  grass  seeds,  tender 
vines,  and  other  foliage  more  available  in  open  areas.  Such  open 
areas  probably  did  not  occur  in  the  Tombigbee  floodplain  but  quite 
likely  existed  within  a  reasonable  hunting  range  of  the  site  within 
the  Black  Prairie  proper  where  open  grasslands  are  noted  in  the  first 
European  accounts  of  the  area.  Other  identified  faunal  species,  such 
as  fish,  turtle,  beaver,  snake,  and  raccoon,  indicate  a  typical  river¬ 
ine  environment  such  as  the  immediate  area  is  today. 


l 
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VIII.  THE  HISTORIC  OCCUPATION 

During  the  1974  testing,  evidence  of  a  historic  period  non-Indian 
occupation  was  discovered  (Blakeman  1975:39).  Although  no  features  or 
intact  structural  components  were  found,  a  number  of  historic  artifacts 
such  as  bricks,  sherds,  nails,  etc.  were  recovered  in  the  top  20  cm  of 
all  the  test  units.  During  the  major  excavation  more  such  artifacts 
were  recovered  but  again,  no  features  or  intact  structural  components 
were  encountered.  The  artifacts  found  indicate  that  a  wooden  house, 
possibly  made  of  logs,  had  been  constructed  on  the  site  during  the  19th 
century.  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Kellogg,  the  last  landowner  prior  to  government 
acquisition,  was  consulted  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  or  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  house  on  the  site  (Kellogg  1978,  personal  communication) . 
Neither  did  an  elderly  ex-tenant  farmer  who  has  resided  in  the  area  all 
his  life  and  who  used  to  farm  the  property.  Thus  the  occupation  prob¬ 
ably  had  terminated  by  1900  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later. 

The  historic  material  recovered  at  Kellogg  in  both  1974  and  1978 
is  tabulated  on  Table  22  .  Of  the  three  typical  classes  of  ceramics 
used  by  archaeologists  (earthenware,  stoneware,  and  porcelain)  only 
earthenwares  are  present  in  the  Kellogg  collection.  Earthenwares  are 
characterized  by  a  soft,  porous  paste  resulting  from  a  low  firing  tem¬ 
perature.  These  ceramics  include  both  coarse  paste  and  fine  paste 
types.  There  is  one  example  of  coarse  earthenware  (thick,  utilitarian 
ware  of  various  paste  colors)  and  19  examples  of  fine  earthenware 
(usually  thin  with  a  fine-grained  paste  and  more  often  representing 
tableware) . 

The  coarse  earthenware  sherd  has  a  red  paste  and  displays  the 
neck  and  partial  handle  of  a  jug.  It  possesses  a  brown  glaze  on  the 
exterior  and  a  gray  glaze  on  the  interior.  Such  ceramics  have  a  wide¬ 
spread  spatial  and  temporal  occurrence  and  are  quite  useless  for  site 
dating  purposes. 

The  fine  earthenwares  from  Kellogg  include  two  types,  pearlware 
and  whiteware.  Pearlware,  a  white  paste,  clear  glaze  ceramic,  was 
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TABLE  22  .  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS 
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Ceramics 
Pearl  ware 
Hand  painted 
(blue  floral ) 
Transfer  print 
(flow  blue) 

Whiteware 
Hand  painted 
floral  (green 
and  red) 

Hand  painted 
(blue  and 
brown) 

Hand  painted 
(blue) 

Hand  painted 
(blue  floral ) 
Hand  painted 
(blue  rim) 
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(blue  dots) 
Hand  painted 
(green) 
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introduced  in  1779  (Godden  1965:xxi).  Under  normal  conditions  pearl- 
ware  can  be  distinguished  from  whiteware  by  the  bluish  tint  of  the 
glaze  on  the  former.  The  tint  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  cobalt  to 
the  glaze.  The  manufacture  of  pearlware  is  believed  to  have  generally 
ceased  about  1830  (Sussman  1977:110)  but  its  presence  at  Kellogg  does 
not  serve  as  evidence  that  the  historic  occupation  began  that  early; 
wares  are  often  kept  for  many  years  before  becoming  broken  and  dis¬ 
carded. 

Whiteware  is  distinguishable  from  pearlware  by  a  pure  white  paste 
and  a  totally  transparent  lead  glaze  without  the  bluish  tint.  This 
ware  was  introduced  in  1820  and  continued  in  production  well  into  the 
20th  century  (South  1977:211). 

The  same  decorative  techniques  were  used  on  both  pearlware  and 
whiteware,  several  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Kellogg  collection. 
There  are  three  examples  of  underglaze  transfer  printing,  12  examples 
of  underglaze  hand  painting  and  two  examples  of  underglaze  slip  decora 
tion.  One  of  the  transfer  printed  sherds  is  known  as  "flow  blue", 
a  variation  in  transfer  printing  which  caused  a  soft,  fuzzy  appear¬ 
ance. 

Most  of  the  historic  artifacts  from  Kellogg  indicate  a  probable 
mid  to  late  19th  century  time  frame  and  their  relatively  infrequent 
occurrence  indicates  a  limited  occupation  period.  All  but  one  of  the 
nails  recovered  are  the  machine  headed  cut  type  which  was  introduced 
about  1815.  The  iron  fibers  run  lengthwise  on  the  Kellogg  specimens 
rather  than  parallel  with  the  head,  a  characteristic  of  machine  headed 
cut  nails  made  after  1840  (Nelson  1968).  The  single  wire  nail  recov¬ 
ered  may  not  have  been  associated  with  the  occupation.  However,  the 
wire  nail  is  believed  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  therefore  the  Kellogg  specimen  could  have  resulted  from 
repair  work  or  new  construction  during  the  occupation. 

The  three  metal  shotgun  shell  bases  are  relatively  modern  (they 
still  retain  part  of  the  paper  casing)  and  probably  resulted  from  an 
apparent  skeet  shoot  held  at  the  site.  A  total  of  18  clay  pigeon 
fragments  (not  tabulated  on  Table  22  )  were  recovered  in  the  general 
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excavations,  14  in  Block  1  and  four  in  Block  2.  This  sporting  event 
probably  occurred  during  the  1950 's  or  earlier. 

The  brick  fragments  recovered  are  the  hand  made  type.  They  were 
molded  by  hand  in  small  frames,  usually  at  rural  scove  kiln  operations. 
Bricks  in  rural  areas  were  hand  made  throughout  most  of  the  19th 
century  (see  Atkinson  and  Elliott  1978). 

As  mentioned  above,  the  types  of  fine  ware  ceramics  recovered 
were  all  being  manufactured  during  the  19th  century.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pearlware,  none  can  be  used  to  refine  the  temporal  range  of 
the  occupation.  The  pearlware  sherds  may  have  been  made  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  19th  century  and  kept  for  several  more 
decades  before  they  were  broken  and  discarded.  The  absence  in  the 
collection  of  shell  edged  ware,  a  very  common  type  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  indicates  that  the  occupation  began  sometimes 
after  1850,  possibly  not  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
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IX.  RECOVERY  TECHNIQUE  COMPARISON 


Over  the  years  North  American  professional  archaeological  recovery 
techniques  have  evolved  from  hand  recovery  only  to  screen  filtration 
of  various  types.  That  filter  screens  will  be  used  in  professional 
archaeological  excavation  is  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  in  modern 
day  scientific  archaeology.  Moreover,  smaller  and  smaller  screen  mesh 
sizes  have  come  to  be  utilized  since  the  general  practice  of  screen 
recovery  began.  No  longer  are  most  archaeologists  and  sponsoring 
agencies  satisfied  with  simple  dirt  filtration  through  a  single  screen 
size  such  as  1/4".  Also  the  use  of  water  screens  is  generally  much 
preferred  over  dry  screens,  with  more  frequent  use  of  the  technique 
dependent  on  the  proximity  of  a  water  supply. 

The  shortcomings  of  using  only  a  single  screen  size  (1/4"  or 
larger)  have  been  cogently  demonstrated  by  recent  studies.  Thomas 
(1969)  demonstrated  how  the  utilization  of  a  screen  size  no  smaller 
than  1/4"  significantly  biased  faunal  element  recovery  in  regard  to 
mammals  of  different  sizes  and  Morse  and  Morse  (1977)  carried  Thomas' 
sti Jy  further  by  demonstrating  differential  recovery  of  faunal  material, 
ceramics,  lithics,  fired  clay,  shell,  and  charcoal.  Morse  and  Morse 
( 1977: Chapter  7,  p.  13)  conclude  in  regard  to  their  findings  at  the 
Zebree  site  using  1/2",  1/4",  1/8",  and  1/16"  mesh  screens: 

Relatively  few  identifiable  ceramic  artifacts  .  .  .passed 
through  either  1/4  or  1/8  inch  mesh,  although  the  figures  do 
indicate  that  fairly  considerable  quantities  occur  between 
1/2  and  1/4  inches  in  size.  For  most  other  classes  of  arti¬ 
facts  it  is  evident  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
total  site  assemblage  not  only  passes  through  1/4  inch  mesh, 
but  also  through  1/8.  In  particular  for  lithics,  charcoal, 
and  other  clay  almost  as  much  or  more  material  passes  through 
1/8  inch  mesh  as  is  caught  by  it.  The  figures  for  shell, 
bone,  and  fired  red  clay  show  a  similar,  although  less  pro¬ 
nounced  pattern,  with  26%,  20%  and  37%  of  the  sample  totals 
respectively,  passing  through  the  1/8  inch  mesh. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report,  a  variety  of  recovery 

techniques  were  also  employed  at  the  Kellogg  site  for  the  purpose  of 
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quantifying  and  comparing  data  retrieved.  The  Kellogg  investigations 
serve  to  confirm  the  findings  of  Morse  and  Morse  (1977)  in  regard  to 
differential  recovery  of  cultural  material. 

At  Kellogg  the  screen  sizes  utilized  were  1/2",  1/4",  and  1/16" 
(window  screen).  In  addition,  a  500  micron  mesh  was  used  with  the 
flotation  device  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  The  Kellogg  approach  was 
different  from  that  of  Morse  and  Morse  (1977)  in  that  a  1/8"  mesh  was 
not  used  and  both  dry  and  wet  screening  were  conducted  with  the  1/2" 
and  1/4"  sizes.  Figure  4  shows  the  recovery  technique  used  on  each 
1  x  1  m  square. 

Tables  23  through  26  show  the  results  of  the  various  mesh  size 
recovery  endeavors.  Table  23  shows  the  results  of  the  hand  recovery 
technique  utilized  in  addition  to  square-to-square  comparisons  of 
all  six  recovery  techniques  for  Levels  1  and  2  in  Block  2.  The  six 
techniques  were  also  used  in  Block  1  but  it  was  felt  that  data  from  the 
smaller  Block  2  would  be  more  comparable  considering  its  smaller  area. 
The  results  from  Block  1,  however,  were  basically  similar  to  those  from 
Block  2.  The  Scope  of  Work  did  not  require  utilization  of  different 
mesh  sizes  in  the  same  1  x  1  m  units;  rather  it  specified  square-to- 
square  comparisons.  This  shortcoming  was  recognized  before  the  excava¬ 
tions  began  so  the  soil  from  both  of  the  1/16"  water  screen  squares 
was  first  filtered  through  1/4"  screens  and  the  material  from  the  two 
mesh  sizes  were  kept  separate.  Table  24  shows  the  results  of  the  1/4" 
and  1/16"  differential  recovery  in  Levels  1  and  2  of  Square  187N208E 
of  Block  2.  The  soil  in  other  squares  that  was  filtered  through  the 
1/2"  or  1/4"  screen  meshes  was  not  passed  through  screens  of  other 
sizes  so  no  intra-unit  comparisons  can  be  made  in  these  cases. 

In  regard  to  faunal  recovery  comparison,  a  10  percent  sample  of 
the  bones  recovered  from  all  levels  by  the  1/16"  screens  used  on 
Squares  187N208E  and  198N209E  was  analyzed  and  is  compared  in  Table 
25  to  the  faunal  material  caught  in  the  1/4"  mesh  used  on  the  same 
two  squares.  The  bone  count  reflected  on  this  table  for  the  1/16" 
recovery  consists  of  the  numerical  count  from  the  10  percent  sample 
multiplied  by  10.  The  1/4"  bone  count  on  Table  25  is  the  actual 


23.  Recovery  Technique  Comparison  of  Squares  in  Block  2 


Table  24.  Comparison  of  1/4"  and  1/16"  Water  Screen  Recovery 
in  Levels  1  and  2  of  Square  187N208E 
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number  recovered,  for  each  individual  bone  was  examined  from  that 
screen  mesh. 

Also  in  regard  to  faunal  materials,  Table  26  shows  a  comparison 
of  bones  caught  in  both  1/4"  and  1/16"  screens  from  several  selected 
features.  Although  total  soil  from  nearly  all  features  was  filtered 
through  both  1/4"  and  1/16"  screens,  analysis  of  both  mesh  recoveries 
were  only  conducted  on  those  sample  features  listed  on  Table  26. 

Again,  the  1/16"  screen  material  was  10  percent  sampled  and  the  numeri¬ 
cal  count  reflected  on  the  table  is  a  multiplication  by  10.  Also  on 
Tables  25  and  26  are  tabulations  of  the  identified  elements  from  the 
1/16"  screens,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  which  classes  and 
species  of  animals  tend  to  be  under-represented  if  a  screen  smaller 
than  1/4"  is  not  utilized.  Following  is  a  discussion  of  this  and 
other  aspects  of  the  recovery  technique  data  as  shown  on  the  above 
mentioned  tables. 

Lithic  Recovery 

In  regard  to  differential  lithic  recovery  between  large  screen 
sizes  and  smaller  screen  sizes.  Tables  23  and  24  show  significant 
contrasts  among  several  types  of  artifacts.  As  would  be  expected, 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  1/16"  screens  of  tools,  bi faces,  preforms, 
cores,  hammerstones,  ground  sandstone,  etc.  since  these  artifacts  are 
nearly  always  larger  than  1/2"  in  size.  Smaller  lithic  debitage, 
however,  shows  a  significant  numerical  or  weight  increase  in  the  1/16" 
screens.  For  example,  on  Table  23  which  shows  the  square-to~square 
comparison,  153  more  flakes  were  caught  in  the  1/16"  screen  in  Level 
1  than  in  the  next  numerically  nearest  recovery  square,  the  1/4"  wet 
square,  and  465  more  were  recovered  than  in  the  1/2"  wet  square. 

Similar  recovery  ratios  are  obvious  in  Level  2.  Shatter,  consisting 
of  small  irregular  pieces  of  chert,  is  also  represented  in  much  higher 
quantity  in  the  1/16"  squares  than  in  the  others.  Of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  more  of  these  two  types  of  debitage  were  recovered  by  hand 
than  were  recovered  in  the  1/2"  screens. 

Although  the  square  vs.  square  data  on  Table  23  has  questionable 
credibility  because  of  the  lack  of  comparabil ity,  its  evidence  is 
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supported  by  Table  24,  which  shows  a  separation  of  the  1/4"  and  1/16" 
material  recovered  from  Levels  1  and  2  of  Square  187N208E.  In  Level  1, 
57  percent  of  the  total  flakes  (519)  was  caught  in  the  1/16".  For 
shatter,  92  percent  of  the  total  in  Level  1  was  caught  in  the  1/16" 
mesh  and  99  percent  of  the  total  in  Level  2  was  caught  in  the  1/16" 
mesh.  Flakes  and  shatter  are  the  only  two  lithic  categories  that  are 
better  represented  in  1/16"  screens  but,  as  can  be  seen  on  Table  24, 
significant  quantities  of  fire-cracked  pebbles  and  whole  pebbles  were 
caught  by  the  1/16"  mesh. 

In  regard  to  wet  vs.  dry  screening,  the  only  evidence  available 
for  scrutiny  is  that  on  Table  23,  the  square-to-square  comparison.  In 
Level  1,  flakes  from  the  1/4"  wet  mesh  are  numerically  predominant 
by  95  over  flakes  from  the  1/4"  dry  mesh  but  in  Level  2  the  1/4"  dry 
flake  count  is  larger  by  three  over  the  1/4"  mesh.  For  1/2"  screens 
the  wet  square  flake  count  in  Level  1  is  larger  by  11  over  the  dry 
square  and  in  Level  2  the  1/2"  dry  flake  count  is  larger  by  three  over 
the  1/4"  wet  square.  Since  Level  1  consisted  of  a  much  larger  sample 
of  flakes  in  all  squares  in  Block  2,  the  evidence  from  that  level  is 
more  credible.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  more  flakes  are  recovered  by 
water  screening  than  by  dry  screening.  This,  of  course,  has  long  been 
believed  among  archaeologists  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  forcing  of 
small  flakes  through  the  screens  in  pressing  the  clodded  dirt  by  hand 
so  that  it  will  pass  through  the  screens. 

Ceramics  Recovery 

As  also  determined  by  Morse  and  Morse  (1977)  at  the  Zebree  site, 
very  few  identifiable  sherds  small  enough  to  pass  through  1/2"  mesh 
were  recovered  at  Kellogg.  However,  the  temper  group  (fiber,  sand, 
grog,  shell,  or  bone)  was  usually  determinable  for  the  sherds  smaller 
than  1/2".  On  Table  23  all  sherds  recovered  in  Levels  1  and  2  of  the 
six  different  recovery  technique  squares  are  listed  by  temper  group 
and  on  Table  24  all  sherds  recovered  in  Square  187N208E  are  listed  by 
temper  group. 

As  shown  on  Table  23,  fewer  sherds  wer  caught  in  Levels  1  and  2 
of  the  two  1/16"  screen  squares  than  were  caught  in  the  1/4"  screen 
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squares.  At  first  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  lithic  data  where 
more  flakes  were  caught  in  the  1/16"  screen  squares  than  in  the  larger 
screens,  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  sherds 
listed  under  the  1/16"  screen  size  were  actually  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  1/4"  screen  and  into  the  1/16"  screen.  That  fewer  sherds 
were  present  in  the  1/16"  screen  square  than  in  the  1/4"  screen  square 
can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  a  burial  pit 
in  that  square,  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  dirt  actually  screened  in 
Levels  1  and  2.  However,  comparative  ceramic  recovery  data  between  the 
1/2”  and  1/4"  screen  square  does  show  on  Table  23,  for  the  1/2"  screen 
recovery  in  Level  1  produced  from  five  to  10  times  fewer  sherds  than 
did  the  1/4"  screen  squares.  As  with  the  flakes  and  shatter  discussed 
above,  hand  recovery  produced  more  sherds  than  did  the  1/2"  wet  screen 
and  almost  as  many  as  the  1/2"  dry  screen.  In  Level  2,  hand  recovery 
produced  more  sherds  than  did  the  1/4"  wet  and  1/4"  dry  screens. 

Level  2,  however,  was  actually  the  top  of  the  Archaic  zone  and  the  few 
scattered  sherds  in  that  level  were  small  and  had  probably  percolated 
down  through  root  holes  or  other  disturbances. 

The  ceramic  temper  group  tabulations  on  Table  24  for  the  1/4" 
and  1/2"  screen  recovery  in  Levels  1  and  2  of  Square  187N208E  actually 
represent  those  sherds  larger  than  1/2"  and  those  smaller  than  1/2", 
for  the  lab  size  sorting  process  in  preparation  for  analysis  was 
conducted  before  the  1/4"  screen  sherds  were  counted.  Still,  the 
tabulation  offers  insight  into  the  quantity  of  sherds  that  would  be 
lost  if  only  a  1/2"  screen  were  utilized  in  screening.  From  two  to 
four  times  fewer  sherds  in  the  temper  listing  would  have  been  recovered 
if  only  a  1/2"  mesh  had  been  used. 

The  variations  in  ratios  between  1/2"  and  larger  sherds  and  the 
smaller  than  1/2"  sherds  of  the  separate  temper  groups  shed  some  light 
on  differential  breakage.  For  example,  on  Table  23  the  ratio  of  small 
(less  than  1/2")  to  big  (1/2"  and  up)  sand  tempered  sherds  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4:1  and  for  shell  tempered  sherds  it  is  approximately  3:1.  For 
grog  tempered  sherds,  however,  the  ratio  is  only  2:1.  This  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  grog  tempered  ceramics  at  Kellogg  were  more  durable  than  sand 
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or  shell  tempered  sherds  and  that  sand  tempered  ones  were  more  durable 
than  shell  tempered  ones. 

Faunal  Material  Recovery 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrasts  at  Kellogg  from  one  recovery 
technique  to  another  are  displayed  by  animal  bone.  The  presence  of 
numerous  unidentifiable  small  bone  fragments  contributed  greatly  to 
increased  numerical  counts  in  the  small  screens  but  significant  numbers 
of  identifiable  elements  were  also  present  that  contributed  to  a  more 
representative  picture  of  faunal  utilization.  The  glaring  differences 
in  quantities  of  animal  bones  recovered  in  the  six  technique  squares 
of  Block  2  on  Table  23  is  remarkable.  For  example,  the  1/16"  screen 
recovery  in  Level  1  produced  1273  more  bones  and  fragments  than  did  the 
next  numerically  nearest  recovery  square,  the  1/4"  wet  square,  and 
a  similar  ratio  occurred  in  Level  2.  The  bone  count  descrepancy 
between  the  1/4"  and  1/2"  screen  squares  was  even  more  pronounced, 
however,  with  the  1/4"  wet  square  in  Level  1  producing  394  bones  and 
the  1/2"  wet  square  in  Level  1  producing  only  seven  bones.  Again  the 
1/2"  screen  was  least  effective,  for  35  bones  were  collected  in  the 
hand  recovery  square  in  Level  1.  The  total  weight  of  shell  in  Level  1 
of  the  1/16"  square  was  less  than  that  in  the  1/4"  wet  square  but  each 
of  these  squares  produced  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  shell  as  did 
the  1/2"  wet  screen  square.  In  Level  1,  the  1/2"  screens  produced  a 
little  more  shell  than  did  the  hand  recovery  square  and  more  shell 
and  bone  was  recovered  by  the  1/4"  and  1/2"  wet  screening  than  by  the 
x/4"  and  1/2"  dry  screening. 

This  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  1/16"  screen  in  produc¬ 
ing  animal  bone  is  supported  by  Table  25,  which  compares  1/4"  and  1/16" 
recovery  in  all  levels  in  each  of  two  squares,  187N203E  in  Block  2  and 
198N209E  in  Block  1.  For  every  level  in  each  square  the  1/16"  screen 
recovery  is  substantially  higher  than  for  the  1/4"  screen.  The  same 
holds  true  for  all  but  three  of  the  16  features  listed  on  Table  26. 

Tables  25  and  26  give  a  good  indication  of  the  classes  and 
species  of  animals  that  are  more  likely  to  be  under-represented  if  a 
screen  smaller  than  1/4"  is  not  utilized.  On  Table  25  the  identified 


Table  25.  Faunal  Recovery  Comparison  between  1/4"  and  1/16"  Screens 
in  All  Levels  of  Squares  187N208E  and  198N209E  and 
Identified  Elements  among  the  1/16"  Mesh  Material 
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bones  from  the  1/16"  screen  10  percent  samples  consist  primarily  of 
bony  fish  and  snake,  with  gray  squirrel,  mud/musk  turtle,  unidentified 
small  mammal,  and  unidentified  mammal  also  represented.  On  Table  26, 
identified  animals  from  the  1/16"  screen  samples  consist  primarily  of 
identified  and  unidentified  bony  fish,  snake,  unidentified  small  mammal, 
turtle,  unidentified  mammal,  frogs/toads,  and  a  few  other  small  to 
medium  sized  animals.  Surprisingly,  only  three  bird  bones  are  included 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  small  bone  elements  from  small  animals  are 
more  likely  to  pass  through  a  1/4"  screen,  thereby  biasing  the  sample 
if  a  smaller  screen  is  not  also  utilized. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  Kellogg  recovery 
techniques  indicates  conclusively  that  a  screen  size  no  larger  than 
1/4"  should  be  used  on  most,  if  not  all,  archaeological  sites  in  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Multi -Resource  District.  One-half  inch  screens 
are  by  far  too  large  and  result  in  tremendous  loss  of  cultural  material 
as  does  hand  recovery  which  fares  only  slightly  better.  Although 
charcoal  recovery  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  study,  almost  none 
is  captured  by  1/2"  screens.  Although  1/16"  mesh  captures  nearly 
everything  of  significance  save  perhaps  tiny  seeds  which  should  be 
left  to  flotation,  it  is  felt  for  reasons  discussed  below  that  an 
intermediate  screen  size,  namely  1/8"  mesh,  would  be  the  ideal  size 
for  complete  water-screening  of  soil  in  each  excavation  level. 

However,  a  sample  of  each  level  in  each  excavation  unit  should  also 
be  screened  through  1/16"  mesh.  The  latter  can  easily  be  accomplished 
in  conjunction  with  flotation  where  the  receptacle  tub  has  a  1/16" 
mesh  bottom,  which  is  usually  the  case.  Features  also  would  best  be 
screened  through  1/8"  mesh  with  the  flotation  sample  residue  left  in 
the  1/16"  tub  serving  as  a  sample  for  that  mesh  size. 

The  reasons  why  1/8"  mesh  is  recommended  as  the  basic  screen  size 
stems  directly  from  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  1/4"  and  1/16" 
mesh  at  Kellogg.  Although  1/4"  mesh  captures  the  larger  bones  and 
more  diagnostic  lithic  and  ceramic  materials,  the  loss  of  tremendous 
quantities  of  flakes  and  other  material  is  quite  detrimental  to  a 
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comprehensive  view  of  lithic  technology  and  also  can  affect  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  specific  activity  areas  on  a  site.  The  use  of  1/8"  mesh 
and  a  1/16"  mesh  sample  would  also  eliminate  the  acquisition  of  a 
tremendous  bulk  of  1/16"  material  that  defies  complete  analysis  under 
time  and  funding  constraints  so  often  imposed.  At  Kellogg,  where 
features  and  two  complete  squares  were  filtered  through  1/16"  mesh,  the 
resulting  bulk  was  so  large  that  it  was  practical  to  analyze  only  10 
or  20  percent  samples.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  1/8"  screen  would 
have  caught  most  of  the  identifiable  animal  bones  and  most  of  the 
flakes  that  were  recovered  at  Kellogg  in  the  1/16"  screens. 

In  regard  to  flotation,  which  has  not  specifically  been  addressed 
in  this  chapter,  the  use  of  a  flotation  device  similar  to  the  one  used 
at  Kellogg  and  described  in  Chapter  111  is  recommended.  Level  and 
feature  samples  should  be  floated  rather  than  entire  squares,  for  this 
procedure  is  too  time  consuming  and  adds  little  or  no  value  to  the 
floral  data  acquired. 


X.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  archaeological  investigations  at  the  Kellogg  Village  site 
have  revealed  a  considerable  quantity  of  both  new  and  supplementary 
data  on  most  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  the  Upper-Central  Tombigbee 
River  Valley.  The  Kellogg  data  combined  with  that  already  acquired 
during  past  investigations  and  that  being  acquired  through  investiga¬ 
tions  in  progress  at  the  time  of  this  writing  should  place  the  upper 
half  of  the  Tombigbee  River  Valley  among  one  of  the  archaeologically 
best  understood  river  basins  in  the  country.  Refinement  of  the  data 
will,  of  course,  continue  as  a  result  of  future  specialized  studies 
and  further  site  investigations.  Some  cultures  of  the  valley  are  not 
as  well  understood  as  others  and  future  investigations  hopefully  will 
focus  attention  on  them.  The  Archaic  and  Early  Woodland  periods 
deserve  the  most  intensive  scrutiny.  The  on-going  investigations  by 
the  University  of  West  Florida  have  the  potential  to  contribute  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  understanding  of  these  two  periods.  The  recent  but 
incompletely  reported  investigations  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  by 
the  Universities  of  Alabama  and  Michigan  should  contribute  in  particu¬ 
larly  to  our  understanding  of  the  Middle  to  Late  Woodland  and 
Mississippian  periods,  as  well  as  the  poorly  understood  post-De  Soto 
to  A.D.  1700  era.  The  contributions  of  the  Kellogg  site  in  regard  to 
the  cultural  components  present  are  briefly  described  below. 

Middle  to  Late  Archaic 

These  periods  of  the  Archaic  are  characterized  as  a  time  when 
wandering  but  centrally-based  people  were  engaged  in  subsistence  en¬ 
deavors  dictated  by  the  various  resources  available  for  exploitation 
in  a  given  area.  Most  sites  were  probably  not  inhabited  year  around 
because  of  the  unavailability  at  any  one  place  of  all  the  exploitable 
subsistence  resources  that  existed  within  the  macro-environment  in 
which  the  people  lived.  The  Kellogg  Archaic  data  do  not  contradict 
this  accepted  hypothesis  of  Archaic  settlement  patterns  and  the  evidence 
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acquired,  primarily  floral  data,  indicates  that  the  occupations  may 
have  occurred  only  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Other  data  were  obtained  at  Kellogg  that  has  either  added  to  or 
confirmed  identified  Archaic  period  cultural  traits.  Middle  Archaic 
flesh  burial  was  first  identified  in  this  area  at  the  Vaughn  Mound 
site  (Rucker  1974;  Atkinson  1974)  and  further  substantiated  at  the 
Barnes  Mound  site  (Blakeman  1975),  but  the  cremation  at  Kellogg  (Burial 
19)  was  apparently  the  first  instance  of  this  method  of  burial  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  Upper  and  Central  Tombigbee  for  Middle  Archaic  times. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  grave  goods  with  the  cremation  remains  is  a 
strong  indication  of  religion-related  reverence  for  the  dead.  Evidence 
of  this  had  been  discovered  earlier  at  the  Vaughn  Mound  site,  where 
grave  goods  accompanied  one  of  the  burials  (Atkinson  1974).  Exotic 
lithic  materials  such  as  chert,  quartzite,  and  siltstone  from  Kellogg 
indicate  inter-areal  trade  connections,  as  does  a  marine  shell  orna¬ 
ment  found  with  a  burial  at  the  Vaughn  Mound  site  (Atkinson  1974). 

Data  on  Archaic  house  types  was  not  acquired  at  Kellogg  and  remains 
one  of  the  poorest  documented  aspects  of  the  Archaic  period.  However, 
circular  post  molds  were  found  at  the  East  Aberdeen  site  (Rafferty, 
Baker,  and  Elliott  1979)  and  hopefully  more  such  evidence  will  come  to 
light  during  the  present  excavations  by  the  University  of  West  Florida. 
The  Gulf  Formational  Period 

No  new  evidence  about  the  early  part  of  this  period,  the  Broken 
Pumpkin  Creek  phase,  was  found  at  Kellogg.  Fiber  tempered  sherds  are 
frequently  found  on  sites  with  Late  Archaic  components  and  such  was  the 
case  at  Kellogg.  Because  of  this  it  is  generally  believed  that  little 
or  no  significant  culture  change  from  the  Late  Archaic  is  represented 
by  the  mere  appearance  of  pottery.  The  fiber  tempered  pottery  does, 
however,  serve  well  as  a  time  marker  for  the  transition  into  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  cultures  that  existed  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley,  the 
Henson  Springs  phase. 

During  the  Henson  Springs  phase,  a  radical  change  occurred  in  at 
least  one  cultural  aspect.  The  crude,  plain  or  sometimes  unpretentious¬ 
ly  decorated  fiber  tempered  pottery  of  the  Broken  Pumpkin  Creek  phase 
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was  superceded  by  the  most  imaginatively  shaped  and  decorated  pottery  to 
ever  occur  during  prehistory  as  a  majority  type  in  the  valley.  The 
origins  of  this  pottery  and  possibly  the  people  who  introduced  it  (if 
not  an  indigenous  pottery  improvement)  are  presently  uncertain.  The 
two  vessels  with  six  podal  supports  found  at  Kellogg  apparently  are 
the  first  to  be  found  anywhere  in  North  America  and  the  one  with  six 
sides  is  also  unique  at  present.  The  intricate  and  complicated  incising 
displayed  on  that  vessel  and  sherds  from  other  vessels  rival  decora¬ 
tions  occurring  anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  time. 

Unfortunately,  little  else  is  presently  known  about  this  period  of 
prehistory.  At  Kellogg  evidence  from  features  indicates  that  nut  and 
shellfish  collecting  was  practiced  but  no  mortuary,  housing,  trade 
connections,  or  other  significant  cultural  data  were  acquired.  However, 
a  single  radiocarbon  date,  760+70  B.C.  (922±86  B.C.  adjusted),  the 
first  ever  obtained  on  this  cultural  period,  indicates  that  previous 
estimates  of  ca.  500  B.C.  for  the  upper  end  of  the  phase  may  be  too 
late.  A  more  exact  chronological  placement  of  the  phase  awaits  the 
acquisition  of  an  adequate  number  of  radiocarbon  dates. 

Miller  I 

This  period  is  not  well  represented  at  Kellogg,  if  at  all.  The 
few  sherds  of  Saltillo  Fabric  Impressed  pottery,  which  mysteriously 
replaced  the  much  more  artistic  Alexander  pottery,  may  have  been  a 
product  of  the  succeeding  Miller  II  period,  discussed  below. 

Miller  II 

The  only  significant  new  data  acquired  on  Miller  II  concerns 
ceramic  associations  in  the  late  part  of  the  period.  Feature  44,  with 
its  large  quantity  of  animal  bones,  mussel  shells,  and  typical  Miller 
II  sherds  of  Furrs  Cordmarked  and  Baldwin  Plain  (along  with  a  few 
sherds  of  Mulberry  Creek  Cordmarked  and  Baytown  Plain)  also  contained 
i  ’ir.je  section  of  a  Marksville  Incised,  variety  Yokena  vessel.  In 
•  ■>*>  iwr  Mississippi  Valley  the  Issaquena  phase,  for  which  this  latter 
'  ■  » gnostic ,  has  been  radiocarbon  dated  between  A.D.  435  and 
■  .  Phillips  (  1970)  is  not  convinced  that  the  Issaquena 
',>•**,  all  three  Tombigbee  radiocarbon  dates 
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obtained  from  features  containing  variety  Yokena  pottery  tend  to  support 
a  late  occurrence.  The  two  dates  from  the  Vaughn  Mound  site  were  A.D. 
390±70  and  A.D.  730±90,  and  the  one  from  Feature  44  at  Kellogg  was  A.D. 
780+205. 

Of  the  floral  and  faunal  data  perhaps  the  presence  of  sturgeon 
remains  in  Feature  44  is  the  most  significant,  for  they  indicate 
occupation  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  as 
indicated  by  the  nut  remains  recovered.  Sturgeon  remains  from  Kellogg 
are  discussed  further  below  in  regard  to  Miller  III. 

Miller  III 

The  most  significant  Miller  III  data  recovered  appears  to  pertain 
to  the  early  part  of  the  period.  All  three  of  the  Miller  III  radio¬ 
carbon  dates  obtained  fall  earlier  than  A.D.  800  and  there  is  no  de¬ 
finite  evidence  that  the  occupation  extended  into  the  latter  part  of 
the  period.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  information  acquired  on  the 
Miller  III  component  concerns  faunal  material,  lithics,  and  ceramics. 

In  regard  to  lithics,  the  absence  of  the  typical  Miller  III  triangular 
arrow  point  in  all  Miller  III  features  is  an  indication  that  the  type 
and  probably  the  bow  and  arrow  had  not  yet  come  into  use.  Their 
absence  in  Feature  84,  which  was  4  m  in  length  and  1  m  deep,  furnished 
the  best  evidence  of  this.  The  chances  of  not  a  single  arrow  point 
being  deposited  in  a  pit  that  large  seems  extremely  low  if  the  type 
had  been  in  use,  but  confirmation  must  await  further  research. 

With  regard  to  ceramics,  the  presence  of  two  Marksville  Incised, 
variety  unspecified  sherds  in  Feature  123  perhaps  indicates  that  the 
Issaquena  phase  not  only  occurred  late  enough  to  be  contemporary  with 
Late  Miller  II  but  also  Early  Miller  III.  This  possibility  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  eight  Marksville  Incised  sherds 
found  in  features  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  were  in  Miller  III  pits 
(Jenkins  1979:121-123). 

The  most  significant  faunal  data  on  the  Miller  III  period  concerns 
the  presence  of  sturgeon  remains  in  Feature  84.  Although  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  fall-maturing  nuts  in  the  Miller  III  features 
indicates  that  occupation  occurred  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
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sturgeon  bones  indicate  a  spring  and  early  summer  occupation  also.  In 
past  investigations  perhaps  we  have  been  overwhelmed  by  nut  remains  in 
arriving  at  seasonality  of  occupation  simply  because  floral  evidence 
for  other  seasons  does  not  survive  as  well.  The  sturgeon  remains  pro¬ 
vide  good  evidence  that  this  is  true,  for  without  them  there  would  be 
no  evidence  to  indicate  occupation  other  than  fall  and  early  winter. 

It  may  well  be  that  many  Miller  III  period  sites  were  occupied  year 
around. 

Mississippian  Period 

The  bulk  of  the  data  obtained  on  the  Mississippian  occupation  is 
not  unusual  for  that  Southeastern  tradition  in  general.  However,  the 
Kellogg  investigations  have  contributed  considerable  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Tombigbee  River  manifestation  of  that  tradition. 

The  Kellogg  site  apparently  experienced  an  intensive  and  relative¬ 
ly  short-lived  occupation  during  Moundville  I  of  the  Mississippian 
period.  Two  radiocarbon  dates  obtained,  A.D.  1185+90  and  A.D.  1195±76, 
indicate  this  although  another  date  with  an  uncertain  association  was 
A.D.  1070+120.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  post-Moundville  I  occupation 
and  like  situations  occur  at  the  few  other  investigated  Mississippian 
sites  along  the  river  within  25  km  distance  of  the  Kellogg  site.  Two 
other  Mississippian  radiocarbon  dates  obtained  at  two  of  these  sites 
(22Lo564  and  22Lo507)  also  fall  within  Moundville  I.  The  date  of 
A.D.  1265+105  (Rucker  1974)  on  the  next  to  last  building  stage  of  the 
Coleman  temple  mound  (22Lo507)  indicates  that  this  mound  at  least  was 
all  or  mostly  constructed  during  Moundville  I.  In  light  of  this  data 
some  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  future  research  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Was  the  construction  of  the  four  temple  mounds 
(Butler,  Coleman,  and  the  two  Chowder  Springs  Mounds)  scattered  just 
south  of  Columbus  contemporary  during  Moundville  I  and  later?  (2)  Was 
the  Coleman  Mound,  which  is  about  twice  as  high  as  the  others,  the 
central  ceremonial  center  with  the  others  serving  as  minor  centers 
but  subject  to  the  authority  at  Coleman?  (3)  Were  the  Mississippian 
population  and  the  ceremonial  centers  under  the  overall  authority  of 
the  leadership  at  the  large  Moundville  ceremonial  center  in  Alabama 
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or  were  the  Tombigbee  people  autonomous,  at  least  during  the  initial 
Mississippian  intrusion  into  the  northern  Mississippi-northern  Alabama 
area?  (4)  Did  the  post-Moundville  I  population  become  greatly  reduced, 
accounting  for  the  seemingly  few  occupation  sites  in  the  area  after 
Moundville  I  or  did  the  scattered  small  village  and  farmstead  popula¬ 
tions  become  concentrated  near  the  ceremonial  centers?  (5)  Was  the 
Lubbub  Creek  area  and  temple  mound  ( lPi 33  and  lPi85),  where  Moundville 
I  and  post-Moundville  I  components  exist,  part  of  the  mound  system 
located  south  of  Columbus?  (6)  Likewise,  how  did  the  Lyons  Bluff  site 
and  mound,  located  about  40  km  west  of  the  Kellogg  site  and  which  pos¬ 
sessed  post-Moundville  I  components,  relate  to  the  mound  complex  south 
of  Columbus? 

In  looking  at  the  Mississippian  component  data  recovered  at 
Kellogg,  perhaps  the  discovery  of  round,  individual  post  structural 
patterns  is  the  most  significant.  Although  not  unknown  for  Mississip¬ 
pian  sites,  the  circular  houses  found  at  Kellogg  and  also  at  the  Lubbub 
Creek  site  (see  Blitz  1980)  are  the  first  identified  on  the  Upper  and 
Central  Tombigbee  River.  Other  important  Mississippian  traits  identi¬ 
fied  at  Kellogg  include  the  Following:  (1)  The  average  burial  was  in 
an  oblong  pit  with  the  skeleton  extended  on  the  back  although  some  were 
flexed.  (2)  Funerary  accompaniments  with  some  burials  indicated  age, 
sex,  and  status  differences.  (3)  Burials  were  consistently  oriented 
in  the  easterly  direction.  That  most  were  oriented  to  the  east- 
northeast  may  indicate  that  orientations  were  directly  related  to  the 
place  on  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun  rises;  if  so,  most  individuals 
were  buried  in  the  summer  for  the  sun  rises  in  the  east-northeast 
during  that  season.  (4)  Maize  cultivation  was  very  important  for  sub¬ 
sistence  and  was  supplemented  by  hunting/trapping/collecting  of  mammals, 
birds,  fish,  and  shellfish.  (5)  The  site  was  probably  occupied  at 
least  during  the  summer,  fall,  and  probably  part  of  the  winter  as 
indicated  by  the  floral  material  recovered.  (6)  The  people  were 
apparently  participating  in  a  trade  network  extending  south  to  the  Gulf 
coast  and  for  undetermined  distances  to  the  north,  east,  and  west. 
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Plate  23.  Henson  Springs  phase  pottery  sherds. 


Plate  24.  Minority  ware  sherds  of  various  types. 


Plate  27.  Mississippi  Plain,  variety  Warrior  vessel  found  with 
Burial  1. 


Plate  28.  Mississippi  Plain,  variety  Warrior  vessel  found  with 
Burial  7. 
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Plate  30.  Partial  Moundville  Incised,  variety  Carrol  ton  vessel 
from  Burial  6. 
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Plate  44.  Burial  12 


Plate  45.  Burial  14 


Plate  46.  Burial  17 


Plate  47.  Burial  19  cremation  pit 
and  siltstone  gorget 


Plate  48.  Burial  36 


Plate  49.  Burial  39 


Plate  50.  Feature  84 


Plate  51 .  Feature  1 
and  large  mortar 
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APPENDIX  A 

22C1527:  THE  HUMAN  SKELETAL  REMAINS 
by 

Robert  I.  Gilbert,  Jr. 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  report  of  the  skeletal  remains 
excavated  by  a  field  team  from  the  Mississippi  State  University 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  R.  Atkinson  of  the  same  institution. 
The  human  skeletal  material  was  recovered  from  the  Kellogg  site 
(22C1527)  located  in  Clay  County,  Mississippi.  Most  individuals  are 
affiliated  with  the  Mississippian  cultural  horizon. 

The  skeletons  were  received  by  R.  I.  Gilbert,  Jr.  and  delivered 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Berry;  subsequent  material  was  shipped  by  bus  service. 

The  condition  of  the  skeltal  material  ranged  widely,  although  several 
individuals  were  in  excellent  condition.  A  number  of  the  skeletons 
had  been  recovered  as  salvage  efforts  thereby  preventing  relaxed  and 
careful  excavation.  The  majority  of  these  "salvage"  burials  are 
inventoried  under  the  later  burial  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  damage 
which  some  sustained  through  salvage  operations,  some  displayed 
breakage  resulting  from  transit  which  appears  most  commonly  in  the 
crania  (due  to  hardened  soil  within  the  crania).  There  is  no  evidence 
of  deliberate  cranial  deformation  as  a  cultural  practice.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  general  condition  of  the  crania  would  have 
obscured  such  deformations  in  most  cases. 

Recovery  of  teeth  was  good  and  most  of  the  teeth  present  were 
still  in  place,  although  a  number  had  been  dislodged  from  the  maxillae. 
Many  of  the  long  bones  were  complete  but  some  were  broken  at  the 
proximal  and/or  distal  ends.  Not  surprisingly,  phalanges,  metacarpals, 
metatarsals  and  ribs  were  the  least  frequently  represented  either  as 
fragments  or  complete  bones.  Shovel  shaped  incisors  were  very  common 
and  occurred  in  the  maxillary  central  incisors  most  frequently, 
although  some  were  noted  in  the  mandibles. 
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The  aging  and  sexing  of  the  skeletal  material  was  accomplished 
using  standard  anthropometric  methods.  Aging  was  based  upon  the 
methods  developed  by  Todd  (1920),  McKern  and  Stewart  (1957)  for  public 
symphyseal  appearance,  Krogman  (1962)  for  sutural  closures  and 
Moorrees,  Fanning  and  Hunt  (1963)  for  dentitional  aging.  Sexing  was 
based  upon  techniques  developed  by  Krogman  (1962),  Phenice  (1969)  and 
Bass  (1971).  These  methods  utilize  relative  size  of  mastoid  processes, 
dentition,  size  of  supraorbital  torri,  pelvic  width,  greater  sciatic 
notch  width,  ventral  arch  of  the  pubic  bone,  zygomatic  arch  extension, 
mandibular  angle  and  femoral  head  diameter. 

All  measurements  taken  were  from  reconstructed  and  whole  long 
bones.  No  attempts  to  construct  estimates  of  cranial  measurements  or 
long  bones  were  made  if  the  material  in  question  demanded  elaborate 
reconstruction  or  simple  estimates  to  produce  the  desired  measurement. 
The  decision  to  avoid  reconstruction  and  the  introduction  of  preserva¬ 
tives  was  made  upon  the  following  bases:  1)  at  some  point  later  in 
time  it  may  be  desirable  to  test  for  trace  element  content  of  the 
bones  (preservati ves  constituting  a  considerable  impediment  to  this 
effort);  2)  reconstruction  precludes  further  measurement  and  analyses 
of  individual  portions  of  the  skeleton  (particularly  if  the  cranium 
is  in  question);  and  3)  the  research  future  of  the  material  is  unde¬ 
cided  and  any  intervention  upon  the  part  of  the  analyst  could  well 
impair  such  activities.  All  measurements  of  cranial  and  post-cranial 
material  were  taken  using  spreading  calipers,  sliding  calipers  and  an 
osteometric  board  utilizing  the  procedures  set  forth  by  Bass  (1971). 

All  measurements  obtained  from  complete  bones  are  detailed  by  burial 
number  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  was  good  as  evidenced  by  few 
pathologies.  Those  pathologies  noted  were  of  three  groups  (excluding 
carious  lesions  of  the  teeth):  infectious,  traumatic  and  developmental. 
The  majority  of  infectious  pathologies  were  of  slight  to  severe 
periosteal  osteomylytic  lesions.  The  most  common  developmental  path¬ 
ology  noted  was  perforations  of  the  sternal  body  with  continuing  cir¬ 
cumscribed  apposition.  Several  cases  of  traumatic  pathology  (fractured 
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ulna,  displaced  ulna  articulation  with  the  humerus,  broken  tibia  and 
clavicle  injury)  were  present  although  the  population  did  not  appear 
to  have  experienced  excessive  traumas. 

Pre-mortem  tooth  loss  was  noted,  occuring  primairly  among  the 
mandibular  premolars.  Carious  lesions  were  quite  evident  predominently 
among  the  mandibular  molars  frequently  leading  to  abscessing  and 
ultimate  tooth  loss.  Hypoplasia  was  not  common,  although  it  did  occur 
in  several  of  the  younger  individuals.  No  microscopic  examinations  of 
the  teeth  were  conducted,  although  considerable  wear  facets  with 
abrasive  striations  of  the  enamel  were  present  suggesting  grit  content 
in  the  diet  to  some  extent.  Such  striations  may  indicate  that  grind¬ 
ing  implements  composed  of  gritty  substances  were  being  used  in  food 
processing. 

Burial  1  (Female;  Age  21) 

Most  of  the  skeleton  is  present  and  in  fairly  good  condition. 

The  cranium  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
central  maxilliary  area  which  is  separated  from  the  dental  arch  reduc¬ 
ing  the  total  dental  inventory  available  for  examination.  The 
majority  of  the  vertebral  column  is  present  except  for  two  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  pelvis  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  portions  for  sex  identification  are  present.  All  major  limb 
bones  were  recovered  although  several  are  broken.  Most  of  the  carpals, 
metacarpals,  tarsals  and  metatarsals  are  present  as  are  most  of  the 
phalanges. 

The  cranium  and  pelvis  serve  as  the  principal  references  for  sex 
identification.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  both  complete  and  do  not 
extend  past  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  superior  edges  of  the 
orbits  are  rather  sharply  defined  giving  an  overall  appearance  of 
gracile  form.  The  mastoids  also  are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to 
others  examined  from  the  population.  The  condition  of  the  mandible  do 
not  permit  taking  the  gonial  angle  for  additional  confirmation. 

The  pelvis  although  broken,  thus  frustrating  various  angular 
measurements,  possesses  the  shallow  and  broad  greater  sciatic  notch 
generally  characteristic  of  females.  In  addition,  the  presence  of 
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pre-auricular  sulci  with  definite  depressed  grooving  and  some  pitting 
strongly  suggests  that  the  individual  had  possibly  given  birth  several 
times. 

The  majority  of  the  age  characteristics  support  a  posited  age 
of  early  twenties.  The  ossification  centers  at  the  epiphyseal  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  long  bones  are  barely  completed,  particularly  at  the 

3 

proximal  ends  of  the  tibiae.  The  eruption  of  M  ,  but  with  little 
wear  evident  upon  the  surface  would  tend  to  support  the  assigned  age. 

The  vertebrae  and  the  pelvis  display  very  slight  pathological 
disturbances.  There  is  the  faint  presence  of  some  vertebral  osteo- 
arthritic  lipping  on  the  upper  lumbar  bodies.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  sacrum  and  pelvis  are  slightly  marked  with  irregular  patterns 
of  calcification  and  some  pitting.  This  is  suggestive  of  some  rela¬ 
tively  severe  stress  applied  to  this  region.  Although  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove,  these  features  would  certainly  be  congruent  with  early 
childbearing.  Although  not  all  teeth  were  recovered,  the  mandible 
displays  some  pre-mortem  tooth  loss  (-|PM,  ^PM,  ^M,  and  PM2)  which  has 
subsequently  been  resorbed.  The  dental  wear  is  not  excessive,  by 
comparison  to  other  dentitions,  but  is  quite  observable. 

Burial  2  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  approximately  10) 

The  skeleton  is  in  variable  condition,  but  this  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  surprising  for  the  degree  of  ossification  which  had  taken 
place.  Most  of  the  long  bones  are  present  although  broken  in  several 
cases  (radii,  ulnae,  tibiae  and  fibulae).  The  cranium  is  complete  as 
is  the  mandible.  Several  of  the  vertebrae  are  absent,  and  those 
remaining  are  relatively  deteriorated  and/or  fragmented.  Carpals, 
tarsals,  metacarpals,  metatarsals  and  assorted  phalanges  are  partially 
present.  The  pelvis  is  in  good  condition,  but  broken.  The  sacrum 
is  absent.  The  ribs  present  are  badly  fragmented,  but  both  clavicles 
and  portions  of  the  scapulae  are  in  relatively  good  condition. 

The  sex  of  the  individual  is  not  definitely  ascertainable  because 
of  the  prepubescent  age  which  provides  few  accurate  diagnostic  sex 
features. 
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The  dentition  is  in  an  intermediate  stage,  with  permanent  teeth 
erupting  in  the  maxilla,  and  deciduous  teeth  (except  ,  1^  and  Ig ) 
in  the  mandible.  On  close  observation  unerupted  permanent  dentures 
still  encased  in  the  mandible  are  present.  The  cranium  displays 
incomplete  primary  suture  closure.  Incomplete  ossification  of  the 
epiphyseal  ends  of  the  long  bones  present  suggests  an  osteologic  age 
of  8-10.  Judging  from  the  tooth  eruption  pattern  an  age  of  10  years 
appears  to  be  more  accurate. 

There  are  no  infectious  or  traumatic  pathologies  evident  on  the 
bones.  Of  interest,  however,  are  the  presence  of  incudes  on  the 
cranium.  A  total  of  four  incus  bones  are  present,  three  in  the 
superior  border  of  the  occipital,  and  one  in  the  inferior  border  of 
the  left  parietal  above  the  mastoid. 

Burial  3  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  5  ±  1) 

The  cranium,  although  broken  is  in  very  good  condition.  The 
mandible  is  broken,  but  complete.  The  ribs,  vertebrae,  sternum, 
manubrium,  clavicles  and  scapulae  are  all  present  in  varying  degrees 
of  fragmentation.  The  plevis  and  sacrum  are  broken,  with  the  sacrum 
barely  represented.  The  long  bones  of  the  limbs  which  are  relatively 
complete  include  both  humeri,  the  femurs  and  the  right  tibia.  The 
remainder  (radii,  ulnae,  left  tibia  and  fibulae)  are  all  badly  broken 
and/or  fragmentary.  Most  of  the  hand  and  feet  bones  are  absent,  and 
those  present  are  badly  deteriorated.  The  individual  is  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  age  to  enable  a  determination  of  sex. 

The  individual's  age  is  derived  from  examination  of  the  epiphyseal 
unions  of  the  long  bones  (incomplete),  the  status  of  the  endocranial 
closure  of  the  frontal  bones  (still  slightly  visible)  and  the  decid¬ 
uous  dentition.  Formation  of  the  permanent  first  molars  is  evident, 
but  none  have  erupted  thereby  indicating  an  age  of  less  than  six. 

The  individual  suffered  traumatic  lesion  (puncture  wound)  of  the 
frontal,  measuring  approximately  13  x  7  millimeters.  The 
lesion  penetrated  the  bony  table  leaving  roughened  edges  on  the 
endocranial  surface.  There  is  a  slight  indication  of  some  resorptive 
activity  on  the  exterior  portion  of  the  table  edges,  but  remodeling 
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of  the  endocranial  edges  is  not  evident.  The  wound  was  probably  the 
proximal  cause  of  death. 

Burial  4  (Female?;  Adult) 

The  general  condition  of  this  skeleton  is  quite  poor.  The 
majority  of  the  cranium  is  fragmented,  and  the  mandible  is  broken. 

The  long  bones  of  the  right  side  are  present  but  broken,  and  the  long 
bones  of  the  left  side  were  not  recoverable  because  of  their  deterio¬ 
rated  condition.  Most  of  the  vertebral  column,  ribs  and  sacrum  are 
present,  but  also  badly  crushed  and  fragmented.  The  pelvis  is  present 
but  fragmented.  Both  hands  are  present,  and  portions  of  the  tarsals 
and  metatarsals  also. 

Determination  of  sex  is  doubtful.  Due  to  the  condition  of  the 
pelvis  use  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch  for  sex  identification  is 
impossible.  The  presence  of  relatively  slight  pre-aricular  sulci 
would  suggest  that  the  individual  was  female.  The  absence  of  strong 
supraorbital  ridges  on  the  superior  borders  of  the  broken  orbits  also 
leads  some  support  to  the  classification  of  female. 

The  condition  of  the  skeleton  is  such  that  accurate  age  determi¬ 
nation  cannot  be  made.  Clearly  the  individual  was  an  adult  as 
evidenced  by  the  completion  of  epiphyseal  unions,  iliac  superior  crest 
and  general  appearance  of  the  long  bones. 

The  right  ulna  had  been  fractured  at  the  mid-shaft  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  calculus  forming  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  shaft.  The 
articulating  olecranon  fossa  shows  a  shallowness  which  undoubtedly  is 
due  to  the  elevated  position  in  which  the  ulna  and  radius  must  have 
been  carried  subsequent  to  the  fracture.  The  right  radius  has  made 
some  adaptation  to  the  enlarged  diameter  of  the  ulna  shaft  by  a  slight 
curvature  of  the  radial  shaft  towards  the  distal  end. 

From  the  portion  of  the  mandible  present  the  individual  has  suf¬ 
fered  some  pre-mortem  loss  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  dentition. 

The  vacated  sockets  had  been  resorbed,  but  there  is  evidence  of  severe 
peridontal  disturbance  which  had  begun  erosion  of  the  remaining  right 
canine. 
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Burial  5  (Male?;  Age  25  +) 

Only  the  cranium  and  mandible  are  present*  although  both  of  these 

are  badly  fragmented.  The  cranium  has  been  distorted  by  soil  pressure. 

All  teeth  are  present  in  the  mandible  and  maxilla  with  the  exception 

3  3 

of  pre-mortem  loss  of  M  .  The  loss  of  M  could  only  have  been  by  a 
week  at  most  prior  to  death  as  the  edges  of  the  socket  display  no 
resorption. 

The  individual  is  tentatively  identified  as  male  on  the  basis  of 

relatively  prominent  nuchal  crest,  size  of  mastoids,  squared  mandibular 

symphysis  and  general  appearance  of  the  cranium. 

Age  determination  was  based  upon  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 

dentition  combined  with  dental  wear.  The  wear  is  not  excessive  and 

cusp  patterns  are  clearly  evident  with  little  abrasion. 

A  large  cavity  is  present  in  M,  and  two  small  cavities  occur 
3  J 

in  and  M  is  absent  as  noted  above,  but  this  could  have  been 
lost  during  cataloging  or  pre-mortem  immediately  prior  to  death. 

Burial  6  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  9) 

The  bones  of  this  individual  are  in  general  well  preserved 
although  several  are  broken.  The  cranium  and  mandible  are  the  most 
damaged  of  the  inventory,  and  many  of  the  phalanges  of  both  the  hands 
and  feet  are  absent.  All  teeth  of  both  deciduous  and  permanent  erup¬ 
tion  sequence  are  present.  Due  to  the  pre-pubescent  age  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  a  determination  of  sex  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty. 

Judging  from  the  degree  of  ossification  of  the  long  bones, 
vertebral  formation,  and  dental  eruption,  the  age  of  the  skeleton  is 
approximately  8-10  years  of  age.  The  presence  of  of  the  permanent 
dentition  and  the  degree  of  crown  completion  of  the  and  PM1 
(although  not  erupted)  suggests  that  nine  years  may  be  more  accurate. 

The  shafts  of  both  humeri  are  slightly  roughened  and  grooved 
suggesting  a  low  grade  osteomylytic  infection.  This  infection  is  also 
observed  on  the  right  radius,  and  the  shafts  of  both  ulnae.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  infection  on  any  of  the  other  long  bones. 

*The  remainder  of  this  skeleton  was  recovered  and  shipped  but  somehow 
got  lost,  perhaps  in  transit  (J.R.A.). 
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Burial  7  (Probable  Male;  Age  39-44) 

The  majority  of  the  skeleton  is  present  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  carpal s,  metacarpal s  and  phalanges  of  both  hands,  and 
some  of  the  tarsals,  metatarsals  and  phalanges  of  the  feet.  The  den¬ 
tition  of  the  mandible  is  complete,  but  the  maxilla  is  lacking  PM^ , 

3  2  1  2  3  2 

M  ,  PM,  M,  M,  M  and  I  pre-mortem.  The  pelvis  is  present,  but  is 
broken  into  several  pieces.  The  vertebral  column,  ribs,  clavicles, 
scapulae  and  sternum  are  all  present  although  the  ribs  and  protions 
of  the  vertebrae  are  partially  broken.  The  long  bones  are  in  good 
shape  for  the  most  part,  but  several  are  broken. 

The  assignment  of  sex  for  this  individual  is  not  clear.  The 
portions  of  the  plevis  examined  suggests  male  characteristics, 

(greater  sciatic  notch,  absence  of  pre-aricular  sulci  and  obturator 
foramen  configuration),  but  these  are  confounded  by  the  appearance 
of  the  cranium,  tooth  size  and  estimated  gonial  angle.  The  male 
features  of  the  pelvis  are  not  without  question,  hence  the  lack  of 
definite  sex  assignment.  The  absence  of  the  pre-aricular  sulci  ma£ 
be  an  argument  for  male  assignment  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
improbable  that  a  female  of  advanced  age  would  have  not  given  birth. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  estimated  from  examination  of  the 
pubic  symphyses  (under  assumption  of  male  sex),  vertebral  condition 
(some  arthritic  lipping),  general  appearance  of  the  ossification  of 
the  cranial  sutures  (not  very  reliable)  and  dental  wear  patterns. 

The  left  humerus  shaft  displays  evidence  of  periosteal  infec¬ 
tion  which  is  also  observed  on  the  left  radius  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  right  radius,  ulna  and  distal  one  third  of  the  humerus  all  exhibit 
osteomylytic  infection  of  the  periosteal  surface.  The  infection  was 
sufficiently  severe  to  result  in  some  cortical  swelling  of  the  radius 
and  a  resultant  bowing  of  the  proximal  one  third  of  the  ulna  to  allow 
for  the  pressure  generated  by  the  swelling  of  the  radius.  Although 
not  noticeable  on  the  carpals  there  is  infection  of  the  same  type 
present  on  the  second  metacarpal  of  the  right  hand. 

The  right  femur  shows  obvious  flattening  of  the  proximal  shaft, 
and  there  is  slight  pathological  involvement  of  an  osteomylytic  nature 
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at  the  distal  shaft  end.  There  is  no  distinctive  indication  of 
similar  involvement  on  the  left  femur  except  for  slight  grooving  of 
the  distal  one  quarter  of  the  shaft.  The  left  fibula  has  visible 
infection  along  the  entire  shaft  (not  confirmed  on  the  right  fibula 
due  to  condition  of  the  bone).  The  right  tibia  has  severe  osteomylytic 
infection  of  the  periosteal  surface  resulting  in  ballooning  of  the 
cortical  bone.  The  left  tibia  also  exhibits  a  similar  infection,  but 
not  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  massive  swelling. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  dentition  of  the  maxilla  is  missing 
several  teeth  pre-mortem.  The  malocclusion  resulting  from  complete 
dentition  of  the  mandible  and  partial  dentition  of  the  maxilla  has 
produced  severe  wear  upon  the  buccal  sides  of  the  maxillary  tooth 
surfaces.  Many  of  the  teeth  have  been  worn  to  the  extent  of  dentine 
penetration.  ,,M  possessed  one  large  cavity  on  the  mesial  side  of  the 
crown. 

Pronounced  arthritic  lipping  is  evident  upon  most  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  as  well  as  the  lower  thoracic.  Although  the  form  of  the 
vertebrae  is  within  normal  for  the  apparent  age,  it  is  possible  that 
the  individual  may  have  suffered  some  loss  of  mobility.  Cervical 
vertebrae  three  and  four  are  fused  at  both  the  articular  surfaces  as 
well  as  between  the  spinous  processes. 

A  small  aperature  (5  mm  in  diameter)  is  noted  in  the  inferior  end 
of  the  sternal  body.  The  aperture  shows  some  signs  of  resorptive 
smoothing  around  the  edges,  but  the  aperture  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  result  of  any  traumatic  injury,  and  most  probably  was 
developmental  in  nature. 

Burial  8  (Female?;  Age  20-25) 

The  cranium  is  fragmented  on  the  left  side,  limiting  observations 
of  the  right  side  and  upper  portions  of  the  face.  The  mandible  is 
broken,  but  all  parts  are  present  including  the  permanent  dentition. 
Most  of  the  bones  are  in  good  to  fair  condition  with  the  exception  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  ribs  which  are  badly  deteriorated.  All  of  the 
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long  bones  are  present*  although  most  are  broken.  Most  of  the  phalanges 
of  both  hands  and  feet  are  missing  as  is  the  sacrum.  The  carpals,  meta¬ 
carpal  s,  tarsal s  and  metatarsals  are  represented,  but  several  are 
missing.  Both  patellae  are  present.**  Although  some  of  the  long 
bones  are  broken,  several  were  restored  for  measurements.*** 

The  sex  of  the  individual  is  probably  female,  but  the  generally 
poor  condition  of  the  pelvis  precludes  certainty  on  this  characteristic 
alone  even  with  a  portion  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch.  The  zygomatic 
arches  do  not  extend  past  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  skull  is  somewhat  gracile.  Relatively,  the  teeth 
are  small.  The  mandibular  symphysis  is  rather  pointed  and  the  gonial 
angle  (119°),  though  less  than  that  commonly  reported  for  females,  is 
still  within  the  normal  range. 

The  age  determination  is  based  upon  the  eruption  of  the  third 
molars  which  evidence  little  wear.  However,  the  front  teeth  are  worn 
and  the  incisors  (mandibular)  are  worn  to  the  dentine,  suggesting 
that  the  individual  had  malocclusion  and/or  that  the  third  molars 
were  not  usually  in  opposition  during  mastication.  The  epiphyseal 
unions  of  the  long  bones  suggest  that  the  individual  was  in  the  early 
twenties  and  had  reached  osteologic  adulthood. 

2 

Small  caries  are  present  on  the  occlusial  surfaces  of  M, ,  M0,  PM  , 

12  1  c 
M,  and  PM.  There  is  some  suggestion  of  spongy  hyperostosis  on  the 

occipital  bone  leaving  lesions  of  shallow  and  infrequent  pits.  It  is 

unusual  not  to  find  this  condition  on  the  parietals  as  well,  but  it 

is  possible  that  the  condition  was  in  the  process  of  recession. 

Burial  9  (Female;  Age  23-27) 

Much  of  the  skeleton  is  fragmented  and  deteriorated.  The  cranium 
is  greatly  fragmented  making  reconstruction  for  cranial  measurements 

*Two  right  femurs  were  included  in  this  burial  (R.I.G.). 

**Two  right  patellae  were  present.  The  smaller  one  of  the  two 
appeared  to  match  the  left  patella  (R.I.G.). 

***This  burial  when  excavated  did  not  contain  two  right  femurs  and 
two  right  patellae;  apparently  a  lab  error  occurred  either  before 
or  after  shipment  for  analysis.  Perhaps  the  extra  bones  are  part 
of  the  ones  missing  from  Burial  5  (J.R.A.). 
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impossible.  All  of  the  long  bones  are  broken,  but  some  could  be  reas¬ 
sembled  for  measurements  of  length.  Bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
missing  for  the  most  part  although  some  carpals  and  tarsals  are  pre¬ 
sent.  Ribs,  clavicles,  scapulae  and  vertebrae  are  all  in  relatively 
poor  condition  from  breakage  and  fragmentation.  The  mandible  is 
broken,  but  all  portions  are  present  for  sufficient  measurements  of 
the  gonial  angle,  bicondylar  width  and  height  of  ascending  ramus. 

The  pelvis  is  also  fragmented,  but  sufficient  portions  are  present 
for  assistance  with  sex  determination. 

The  individual  appears  to  be  female  based  upon  the  small  mastoids, 
general  size  of  the  teeth,  slender  and  reduced  zygomatic  arch  and 
presence  of  a  slight  pre-auricular  sulcus  on  the  ilium.  However,  the 
right  femoral  head  is  rather  large  for  a  female.  A  portion  of  the 
greater  sciatic  notch  of  the  left  ilium  is  present,  but  in  rather 
poor  condition.  An  estimate  of  the  angle  suggests  that  it  is  broad 
in  contrast  to  the  more  narrow  angle  typical  of  males.  Although  there 
are  some  male  attributes  the  bulk  of  the  information  obtained  tends  to 
indicate  a  female. 

Age  of  the  individual  is  determined  from  the  general  condition  of 
the  teeth,  epiphyseal  closures  of  the  long  bones  (complete),  endo- 
cranial  suture  closures  (not  all  that  reliable)  and  eruption  and  sub¬ 
sequent  premortem  loss  of  the  third  molars  of  the  left  side  of  the 
maxilla  and  mandible.  The  dental  wear  is  far  from  excessive,  but 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  individual  was  well  past  the  time  of 

third  molar  eruption,  hence  the  age  assignment  of  23-27.  With  the 
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exception  of  some  pre-mortem  tooth  loss  (2M,  3M,  M3,  M  and  I  )  no 

other  pathologies  are  evident. 

Burial  10  (Female;  Age  35  -  3) 

The  cranium  is  fragmented  and  generally  shattered.  The  facial 
portion  is  badly  crushed  on  the  left.  The  vertebrae  are  all  in  very 
poor  condition  and  the  ribs  are  quite  deteriorated.  All  of  the  major 
bones  are  present  with  the  exception  of  the  sternum,  xiphoid,  manubrium, 
sacrum,  coccyx  and  both  patellae.  Most  of  the  hand  and  feet  bones  are 
present,  but  each  extremity  is  lacking  most  of  the  phalanges.  The 
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pelvis  is  broken  and  crushed  to  some  extent,  and  lacks  the  pubic 
symphyses.  The  mandible  is  present  although  lacking  most  of  the  teeth 
pre-mortem. 

The  sex  assignment  of  this  individual  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
mastoids  (small),  greater  sciatic  notch,  gonial  angle  (projected), 
tooth  size  and  absence  of  rounding  of  the  supraorbital  edges.  Each 
of  these  characteristics  is  consistent  with  those  normally  attributed 
to  females. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  established  by  epiphyseal  unions 
(complete),  dental  wear  and  attrition  and  portions  of  the  endo-cranial 
sutures  suggesting  closure  of  segments  of  the  coronal  suture  at  the 
bregma.  The  individual  was  approximately  35  years  of  age  although 
considering  the  advanced  stage  of  dental  attrition  it  is  possible 
that  the  age  may  be  greater. 

Aside  from  the  pre-mortem  loss  and  complete  cavity  resorption  of 

the  mandibular  teeth  (excepting  C, ,  PM,  and  ,C)  and  those  of  the 
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maxilla  (M  ,  PM  and  I)  two  other  pathologies  of  interest  are  noted. 
The  lamdoidal  and  sagittal  sutures  have  a  small  inca  bone  protruding 
laterally  on  the  left  parietal.  The  protrusion  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
pressure  of  the  ground  upon  the  sutures  after  interment. 

The  left  arm  has  suffered  a  severe  separation  of  the  ulna  from 
the  humerus.  The  ulna  has  moved  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  capitulum 
and  initiated  a  slight  articular  surface  in  the  region.  The  area  of 
articulation  is  extremely  limited  suggesting  that  the  movement  of  the 
lower  arm  was  very  limited,  and  was  probably  carried  in  near  vertical 
position  relative  to  anatomical  position  of  the  humerus.  The  distal 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  appear  normal,  but  the  radius  has  curved 
proximally  to  adjust  to  the  new  position  of  the  ulna.  The  separation 
of  the  ulna  from  the  humerus  occurred  well  before  death  as  the  arti¬ 
cular  ends  of  the  ulna  and  humerus  do  not  display  active  bone  remodel¬ 
ing.  Although  one  can  only  conjecture  about  the  cause  of  the  deformity 
it  definitely  was  of  traumatic  origin. 

Burial  11  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  2-3 ) 

The  individual  is  badly  fragmented.  Some  vertebral  bodies  are 
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present  although  missing  transverse  and  spinous  processes.  No  hands 
or  feet  were  recovered,  and  most  of  the  long  bones  are  absent  excepting 
portions  of  the  humeri,  radii  and  the  right  ulna.  The  clavicles, 
scapulae,  sacrum  and  pelvis  are  not  present,  but  small  portions  of 
ribs  were  recovered.  The  cranium/mandible  is  badly  crushed.  Because 
of  the  extremely  young  age  of  the  individual  determination  of  sex  can 
not  be  made. 

The  age  assignment  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  epiphyses 
of  the  left  humerus  and  the  distal  end  of  the  right  radius,  and  the 
eruption  of  the  deciduous  dentition  (I^  and  )  found  in  the  mandibular 
fragment.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 

Burial  12  (Male,  Age  approximately  50) 

The  individual  is  in  fair  condition.  The  cranium  is  crushed  on 

the  left  side,  especially  the  temporal  and  parietal  bones.  The 
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maxilla  is  almost  intact.  Teeth  present  include  I  ,  I,  I,  and  PM  . 
The  mandible  is  complete  and  contains  all  permanent  dentition  except 
for  1I,  l2  and  1^.  The  vertebrae,  ribs,  clavicles,  scapulae  and 
sternum  are  present  in  varying  degrees  of  completeness.  The  ribs 
obviously  have  suffered  the  greater  amount  of  breakage.  The  pelvis 
and  sacrum  are  broken,  but  in  sufficient  condition  for  sex  identifica¬ 
tion.  Both  humeri  are  present  and  in  good  condition  excepting  some 
erosion  of  the  distal  ends.  The  right  ulna  is  complete,  but  the  left 
ulna  is  fragmented.  Both  radii  are  in  relatively  poor  condition.  The 
right  femur  is  in  good  condition  with  the  medial  epicondyle  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fovea  capitis  missing.  The  left  femur  is  fragmented. 

The  patellae  are  present,  but  relatively  eroded  on  the  apical  points. 
The  right  fibula  is  fragmented  excepting  the  shaft,  and  the  left  is 
missing  both  the  proximal  and  distal  ends.  Both  the  right  and  left 
tibiae  are  in  variable  fragmented  condition.  Most  of  the  right  hand 
bones  are  present,  but  the  left  hand  and  portions  of  both  feet  are 
absent. 

The  sex  of  this  individual  is  estimated  from  the  greater  sciatic 
notch,  gonial  angle,  right  zygomatic  arch  extension,  and  slight  supra¬ 
orbital  ridges. 
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The  age  of  the  burial  is  established  by  the  degree  of  closure 
of  the  endocranial  sutures,  condition  of  the  vertebrae  (arthritic  lip¬ 
ping),  trabecular  involution  of  the  femoral  head  (right)  and  general 
appearance  of  the  skeleton  taken  in  conjunction  with  dental  attrition 
and  wear. 

There  is  slight  scoliosis  in  the  lumbar  and  thoracic  regions. 

Bony  masses  (arthritic  lipping  and  protrusion)  are  noted  on  the 
thoracic  vertebrae  (7-12)  and  all  lumbar  vertebrae,  sacrum  included. 

The  right  clavicle  has  a  slight  articular  wear  facet  on  the  sternal 
extension  which  probably  resulted  from  abrasive  contact  with  the  first 
rib. 

The  dentition  is  badly  worn  to  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  maxilla. 
Most  of  the  teeth  exhibit  at  least  one  cavity  and  several  molars  have 
more. 

A  low  grade  periosteal  infection  (probably  mild  pyogenic  octeo- 
mylytis)  is  noted  on  the  fibulae,  right  femur  and  both  tibiae.  The 
infection  has  not  resulted  in  noticable  swelling  of  the  bones. 

Burial  13  (Female?;  Age  approximately  25) 

Only  fragments  of  the  right  portion  of  the  maxilla,  a  few  frag¬ 
mented  teeth  and  the  right  body  of  the  mandible  (missing  both  the 
ascending  ramus  and  the  symphysis)  were  recovered.  PM-j ,  PM£,  ,  M^ 
and  are  present  in  the  mandibular  body. 

Based  solely  upon  the  size  of  teeth  and  the  configuration  of  the 
mandibular  body  this  individual  would  appear  to  be  a  female.  However, 
this  is  completely  tentative.  Age  is  determined  from  the  condition  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  eruption  and  surface  wear  of  M^.  No  pathologies 
are  noted. 

Burial  14  (Female;  Age  16-18) 

The  skeleton  is  for  the  most  part,  completely  shattered.  The  long 
bones  are  all  broken  and/or  shattered  with  the  exception  of  the  left 
ulna  which  could  be  reassembled.  The  vertebrae  are  all  unidentifiable 
fragments  or  pieces  of  transverse  and  spinous  processess.  Most  of  the 
carpals  and  tarsals  were  recovered,  but  phalanges  and  some  of  the  meta- 
carpals  and  metatarsals  are  absent.  The  cranium  is  shattered  although 
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portions  of  the  maxilla  with  the  teeth  could  be  restored.  The  mandible 
is  broken  and  missing  a  portion  of  the  left  ascending  ramus.  All 
teeth  are  present  except  for  the  third  molars  which  had  failed  to 
erupt.  The  pelvis  is  also  shattered. 

Such  portions  of  the  skull  as  are  usable  for  sex  include  the 
mastoids,  zygomatic  arch  extension  (not  past  the  external  auditory 
meatus)  and  a  portion  of  the  left  supraorbital  edge.  The  pelvis 
although  shattered  does  retain  a  small  segment  of  the  greater  sciatic 
notch.  Based  upon  these  features  the  individual  appears  to  be  female. 

No  male  characteristics  are  noted  although  their  absence  could  well  be 
a  result  of  the  skeletal  condition. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  based  upon  the  lack  of  third  molar 
eruption  and  status  of  epiphyseal  union  of  the  proximal  end  of  the 
humeral  heads,  femoral  distal  ends  and  proximal  tibiae.  No  pathologies 
are  noted. 

Burial  15  (Adult;  Age  and  sex  undetermined) 

The  skeleton  is  very  fragmentary  and  deteriorated.  The  cranium, 
mandible,  sternal  body,  and  shoulder  girdle  complex  are  not  present.  The 
vertebrae  are  mostly  crushed  fragments,  and  the  pelvis  is  shattered 
and  lacks  sciatic  notches,  ventral  archea  of  the  pubis,  and  pubic 
simphyses.  The  long  bones  are  broken  and  many  are  fragmented.  Very 
few  bones  of  the  hands  were  recovered  and  bones  of  the  feet  are  com¬ 
pletely  absent. 

There  is  insufficient  skeletal  material  to  make  an  accurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  sex.  However,  the  head  of  the  right  femer  and  the  condyles 
of  the  left  femur  are  well  within  the  female  range. 

Several  of  the  epiphyseal  unions  are  complete  on  the  fragments  of 
the  long  bones  indicating  definite  osteological  adulthood.  The 
absence  of  teeth  and  vertebral  material  prevent  further  statements. 

No  pathologies  are  noted. 

Burial  16  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  20  *) 

The  cranium  is  fragmented  and  the  maxillary  dentition  has  been 
shifted,  probably  from  ground  pressure.  All  teeth  are  present  in  the 
mandible  except  the  left  first  and  second  molars  and  the  right  second 


molar.  The  maxilla  still  retains  all  of  the  right  dentition  except 

for  which  had  been  lost  pre-mortem  and  all  of  the  left  dentition 
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with  the  exception  of  M  which  is  absent.  The  vertebrae  are  fragmented 
as  are  the  ribs.  Partial  bones  of  the  humeri  and  a  fragment  of  the 
right  humoral  head  are  present.  Broken  portions  of  the  radii  and  the 
ulnae  are  also  present.  The  pelvis  is  shattered  as  is  the  sacrum. 

The  lower  limb  bones  are  all  in  poor  condition,  and  only  portions  of 
the  distal  extremities  were  recovered. 

The  remains  are  not  complete  enough  to  determine  sex  although 
from  general  appearance  of  the  teeth  (relatively  small)  it  may  be 
female.  Age  determination  is  based  upon  the  eruption  of  the  third 
molars  and  the  lack  of  surface  abrasion  on  them. 

No  pathologies  are  noted  except  for  a  slight  roughness  of  the 
right  fibula  shaft  possibly  indicative  of  a  low  grade  osteomylytic 
infection.  The  absence  and/or  poor  condition  of  the  other  bones  pre¬ 
vents  confirmation. 

Burial  17  (Male;  Age  37  ±  3) 

The  cranium  was  still  encased  in  dirt  upon  arrival.  The  left 
side  of  the  upper  face  and  portions  of  the  temporal  and  parietal  areas 
are  broken,  apparently  the  result  of  ground  pressure.  The  mandible  is 
in  five  pieces,  but  could  be  restored.  All  teeth  of  the  mandible  are 
present  except  for  ,  M2,  M^,  and  all  three  molars  on  the  left 

side.  The  maxillary  teeth  are  present  except  for  the  front  incisors 
which  apparently  became  dislodged  during  transit  as  they  are  present 
with  the  remains.  The  long  bones  are  present  although  most  are 
broken  with  exception  of  the  left  ulna.  The  vertebral  column,  pelvis, 
sacrum  (badly  fragmented) ,  clavicles,  and  ribs  are  mostly  broken  and 
deteriorated.  Hand  and  feet  bones  were  recovered  although  some  of  the 
manual  phalanges  are  fragmented  beyond  recognition. 

Sex  determination  is  based  upon  general  appearance  of  the  cranium, 
extension  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  squared  chin  of  mandible,  greater 
sciatic  notch  and  overall  size  of  long  bones. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  estimated  from  the  degree  of  dental 
wear,  cranial  suture  closures  and  general  appearance  of  the  femurs 


and  tibias  with  regard  to  trabecular  structure  of  the  proximal  ends. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  many  of  the  mandibular  molars  (pre- 
mortem)  most  of  the  masticatory  force  was  absorbed  by  the  anterior 
dentition  resulting  in  severe  wear  of  the  teeth.  The  maxillary  denti¬ 
tion,  by  virtue  of  having  a  greater  number  of  teeth,  displaced  the 
force  of  mastication  more  evenly  resulting  in  less  wear  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  dental  surfaces.  Both  ,PM  and  PM.  display  large  carious  lesions. 
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M  and  M  are  fused  by  the  roots  on  the  buccal  side  which  appears  to 
have  been  developmental  in  origin  rather  than  of  some  pathological 
(or  stress  force  traumatic)  cause.  The  left  clavicle  has  suffered  a 
slight  trauma  to  the  lateral  anterior  surface,  however  the  calculus  is 
in  resorptive  phase  and  the  injury  does  not  appear  to  have  actually 
broken  the  bone,  but  rather  may  represent  the  osteologic  response  to 
a  crack  which  was  placed  under  stress  by  continued  motion  of  the  arm. 
Burial  18  (Male;  Age  25  -  2) 

The  general  condition  of  the  burial  is  fair.  The  cranium  and 
mandible  are  in  good  condition.  The  mandible  is  missing  all  molars 
and  premolars  from  the  left  side.  The  long  bones  were  recovered 
although  most  are  broken.  The  vertebral  column,  pelvis,  sacrum  and 
ribs  are  relatively  deteriorated  and  usually  broken.  Bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  present  except  for  a  few  matatarsals  and  phalanges. 

Male  characteristics  present  include  extension  of  the  posterior 
zygomatic  arch  past  the  external  auditory  meatus,  large  mastoids, 
large  teeth,  supraorbital  ridges,  pelvic  configuration  and  size  of  long 
bones. 

The  age  is  determined  by  the  eruption  of  the  third  molars,  dental 
wear  and  attrition,  the  epiphyseal  unions  of  long  bones  and  the  youth¬ 
ful  imperfect  endocranial  closure  of  major  cranial  sutures.  Although 
a  precise  estimate  of  age  is  not  possible,  the  upper  age  limit  is 
the  more  probable. 

Pathologies  of  both  infectious  and  traumatic  origin  are  evident 
on  the  cranium.  Caries  and  severe  gum  abscesses  are  apparent  on  the 
lower  premolars  although  chronic  mandibular  infection  did  not  result. 
The  molars  and  premolars  of  the  left  side  of  the  mandible  had  been 
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lost  pre-mortem  with  complete  resorption  occurring.  An  infectious 
(probably  pyogenic  osteomylytis)  is  displayed  on  the  right  eye  orbit 
and  on  the  frontal  immediately  above  the  temporofrontal  suture.  A 
single  circular  opening,  four  millimeters  in  diameter,  invades  the 
bone  interior  in  two  divergent  canals  and  into  the  frontal  sinus. 

This  may  have  been  an  active  infection  at  the  time  of  the  individual's 
death.  A  traumatic  wound  is  present  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  small  puncture  measuring  8.5  x  5.5  x  .2  millimeters  deep, 
located  on  the  left  anterior  parietal  and  at  the  juncture  of  the 
coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  The  puncture  did  not  invade  the  lower 
bone  table  and  has  healed  with  no  evidence  of  secondary  infection. 
Burial  20  (Male?;  Age  20) 

The  cranium  is  in  fragmented  condition  and  exhibits  complete 
maxillary  dentition.  The  mandible  is  complete  allowing  for  a  gonial 
angle  measurement  (112°).  All  long  bones  are  broken,  but  present. 

The  vertebral  column,  sacrum,  pelvis,  clavicles  and  scapulae  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  various  portions,  but  none  is  complete  or  in  good  condition. 

The  manubrium  and  sternum  are  absent.  The  carpal s,  metacarpal s,  tar- 
sals,  metatarsals  and  phalanges  are  not  completely  represented. 

The  assignment  of  male  to  this  individual  derives  from  the  gonial 
angle,  squared  chin,  general  robustness  of  the  long  bones  and  tooth 
size. 

The  fragmented  condition  of  the  maxilla  makes  any  true  determina¬ 
tion  of  root  completion  relatively  difficult;  yet  judging  from  the 
complete  eruption  exhibited  by  the  mandible  of  all  permanent  dentition 
an  approximate  age  of  20  years  is  given.  This  age  is  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  degree  of  epiphyseal  union  of  the  right  humerus  and  the 
left  femur.  No  pathologies  are  observed. 

Burial  21  (Male;  Age  35  *  3) 

The  cranium  is  partially  fragmented,  but  the  mandible  is  complete. 
The  vertebrae,  pelvis,  ribs,  sacrum,  clavicles,  scapulae,  patellae, 
tibiae,  femurs  and  fibulae  are  all  present,  but  in  varying  degrees  of 
fragmentation  and  deterioration.  The  manubrium  and  sternum  are  absent 
as  are  a  number  of  the  phalanges.  The  carpals,  metacarpals,  tarsals 
and  metatarsals  are  mostly  present. 


The  sex  of  this  individual  is  considered  to  be  male  based  on  the 
following:  robustness  of  the  long  bones,  supraorbital  ridges,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch,  size  of  teeth,  zygomatic  arch 
extension,  and  gonial  angle  (120°). 

The  age  of  this  individual  is  approximately  35  years  estimated 
from  the  dental  wear,  epiphyseal  unions  of  the  proximal  humerus  (left) 
and  proximal  portions  of  the  tibiae.  The  coronal  suture  is  fused  along 
both  sides  of  the  skull  indicating  that  the  individual  was  probably 
between  29  and  late  thirties. 

A  traumatic  pathology  is  noted  on  the  distal  end  of  the  right 
humerus.  The  pathology  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  trauma  to 
the  elbow  joint  which  temporarily  dislocated  the  ulna  from  the  ole¬ 
cranon  fossa.  The  bones  later  returned  to  normal  position,  leaving 
disturbance  to  both  the  capitulum  and  the  coronoid. 

The  dentition  is  markedly  reduced  by  pre-mortem  loss  of  the 
lateral  incisors,  ^PM,  -)  -jM,  PM2  and  ^2‘  Ttie  maxi^1a  displays  no 
teeth,  and  the  dental  arcade  has  been  completely  resorbed.  Several  of 
the  teeth  exhibit  cavities,  mostly  on  the  buccal  surfaces,  and  there 
is  evidence  for  severe  peridontal  infection,  particularly  of  the 
maxilla. 

Burial  22  (Mai e;  Age  20-21) 

The  cranium  is  totally  crushed.  All  teeth  are  accounted  for  from 
both  the  maxilla  and  the  mandible  although  the  mandible  is  fragmented 
also.  The  long  bones  are  broken  and  relatively  deteriorated,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  articular  ends.  The  vertebral  column,  ribs,  sacrum, 
scapulae,  clavicles  and  pelvis  are  fragmented,  but  in  variable  condi¬ 
tion.  The  carpals,  metacarpals,  tarsals  and  metatarsals  are  partially 
present.  Most  of  the  phalanges  of  the  feet  are  missing. 

The  sex  is  assigned  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  greater  sciatic 
notch  (left),  tooth  size,  mastoids  and  projected  gonial  angle. 

The  individual’s  age  is  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  third 
molars,  which  display  very  little  wear  (as  did  the  other  teeth)  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  eruption  of  the  third  molars  had  not  occurred  long 
before  death.  Examination  of  the  epiphyseal  unions  of  some  of  the  long 
bones  (those  not  eroded)  confirmed  the  age  estimate. 
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No  pathologies  are  noted  excepting  a  small  perforation  of  the 
sternal  body.  The  perforation  is  approximately  3  mm  in  diameter,  and 
appears  to  be  developmental  in  nature. 

Burial  23  (Male;  Age  28-39) 

The  condition  of  this  burial  with  the  exception  of  the  cranium 
(probably  broken  by  ground  pressure)  is  excellent.  All  bones  excepting 
a  few  of  the  metartarsals  from  the  left  foot  and  some  phalanges  are 
present.  Most  of  the  long  bones  are  intact,  and  the  vertebral  column 
is  well  preserved.  The  ribs,  not  surprisingly  are  fragmented  as  are 
portions  of  the  scapulae  and  sternal  body. 

Sex  assignment  is  made  from  examination  of  the  supraorbital  ridges, 
estimated  gonial  angle,  tooth  size,  narrowness  of  the  greater  sciatic 
notch  and  general  robustness  of  the  long  bones. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  due 
to  the  particular  way  in  which  the  skull  was  broken.  Many  of  the  endo- 
cranial  sutures  appear  to  have  begun  fusion,  but  are  not  so  closed  as 
to  correlate  well  with  dental  wear  as  an  age  criterion.  Epiphyseal 
union  of  the  long  bones  has  occurred  suggesting  an  age  past  the  mid¬ 
twenties.  Dental  wear  and  attrition  also  tend  to  support  a  mid¬ 
thirties  age  for  this  individual. 

The  individual  has  suffered  severe  peridontal  infection  with  the 
subsequent  loss  of  PM^  and  M^  on  the  right  side  and  2I,  and  ^_3M  on 
the  left  side  of  the  mandible.  Resorption  has  occurred  at  all  cavity 
sites.  Maxillary  teeth  are  badly  worn,  but  are  present. 

Burial  24  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  2) 

The  burial  is  extremely  fragmentary,  containing  only  three  teeth 
(one  incisor  and  two  canines  with  incomplete  roots),  vertebral  frag¬ 
ments,  left  radius  and  several  phalanges.  The  individual  is  too  young 
for  sex  identification  to  be  possible.  Age  assignment  is  based  upon  the 
condition  of  the  deciduous  teeth  and  the  epiphyseal  cap  of  the  radius. 

No  pathologies  are  noted  on  this  individual. 

Burial  25  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  3-4) 

The  cranium  is  very  fragmented  as  are  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  clavi¬ 
cles,  and  portions  of  the  scapulae.  The  long  bones  are  present,  but 
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broken  and  only  the  right  ulna  is  complete.  The  teeth  are  deciduous 

2 

with  the  majority  found  in  the  mandible.  The  maxilla  has  only  M  pre¬ 
sent.  The  individual  is  too  young  for  sex  assignment  to  be  determined. 
Based  upon  the  deciduous  dentition  present  the  child  appears  to  be 
about  3-4  years  of  age.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 

Burial  26  (Male?;  Age  30  *  3) 

The  condition  of  the  skeleton  is  relatively  poor.  The  cranium  is 
badly  fragmented  and  the  mandible  broken  and  partially  crushed.  The 
long  bones  present  include  shafts  of  the  radii,  a  portion  of  the  right 
ulna,  portions  of  both  humeri  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  left  femur. 
The  ribs,  vertebral  column,  scapulae  and  a  portion  of  the  left  clavicle 
are  mostly  present  as  deteriorated  segments  and  fragments.  Very  few 
bones  of  the  limb  extremities  are  present. 

The  individual  is  probably  male  based  upon  the  robustness  of  the 
long  bones,  tooth  size  and  pronounced  musculature  attachments  on  the 
long  bones. 

Age  is  estimated  from  the  dental  wear  and  general  attrition,  as 

well  as  by  epiphyseal  union  observed  on  the  left  humerus  proximal  end. 

2  2  1 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  (M  ,  PH  and  I  present)  and  pre-mortem 
loss  of  most  of  the  others  suggest  peridontal  infection  with  some 
resorption  completed.  No  caries  are  noted. 

Burial  27  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  1) 

The  individual  is  sparsely  represented.  Bone  fragments  present 
indlude  the  head  of  the  left  radius,  the  distal  shaft  portion  of  the 
right  humerus,  the  distal  shaft  of  the  left  fibula,  fragments  of  the 
iliac  crest,  a  few  vertebral  segments  and  unspecified  ribs. 

The  individual  is  far  too  young  for  sex  assigment  to  be  estimated. 
Age  determination  is  based  upon  the  general  state  of  the  osteological 
development,  and  epiphyseal  closure.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 

Burial  28  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  12) 

The  cranium  is  fragmented  as  is  the  mandible.  All  teeth  (28 
erupted  and  four  remaining  in  the  maxilla  and  mandible)  are  present. 

The  vertebral  column,  ribs,  portions  of  the  left  ilium,  and  various 
phalanges  are  present,  but  in  poor  condition.  Long  bones  present  in 
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broken  condition  are  the  radii,  distal  shaft  of  the  right  femur,  shaft 
of  the  left  femur,  shaft  portions  of  the  ulnae,  tibiae  and  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  left  humerus.  The  individual  is  insufficiently  represented 
and  of  dubious  age  for  accurate  sexing. 

The  skeleton  is  approximately  12  years  of  age  based  upon  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  permanent  dention  (excepting  the  second  molars  and  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  third  molars).  The  crowns  have  formed  for  the  third 
molars,  but  the  roots  are  not  complete.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 

Burial  29  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  2-3) 

The  cranium  is  in  relatively  good  condition  although  it  is  broken 
in  several  places.  The  right  ascending  ramus  is  missing  from  the 
mandible.  All  dentition  for  this  individual  is  present  in  the  mandible 
and  maxilla.  Other  bones  present  include  various  vertebrae,  ribs, 
portions  of  the  left  and  right  superior  ilium  and  pubic  symphyses,  left 
and  right  clavicle,  right  and  left  distal  humeri  and  the  proximal  end 
of  the  left  femur  and  complete  right  femur.  The  radii  and  portions  of 
both  ulnae  are  also  present.  Limb  extremities  are  missing  most  of  the 
phalanges,  but  some  of  the  carpals,  metacarpals,  tarsals  and  meta¬ 
tarsals  are  represented.  The  individual  is  too  young  for  sex  assign¬ 
ment  to  be  made  accurately. 

Age  determination  is  based  upon  the  initial  calcification  of  the 
second  permanent  molar  crowns  and  completion  of  root  development  of 
the  deciduous  molars.  The  presence  of  epiphyseal  caps  (to  the  femurs 
and  humeri)  also  suggest  a  young  age. 

There  are  small  cavities  invading  the  exterior  table  of  the  fron¬ 
tal  bone  superior  to  the  nasal/orbital  border.  These  pits  do  not 
resemble  spongy  hyperostosis  or  osteomylytic  infection.  These  lesions 
penetrated  the  bone  table  of  the  left  sphenoid  (greater  wing),  the 
left  temporal,  and  the  zygomatic  arch  both  above  and  posterior  to  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  Three  carious  lesions  are  also  noted  on 
the  mandibular  dentition. 

Burial  30  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  1-2) 


The  first  and  second  molars  are  present  with  incomplete  roots  and 
calcification  of  the  second  molar  crown.  The  right  and  left  mandibular 
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notches  and  superior  fragments  of  the  sphenoid  are  also  present.  Other 
fragments  include  portions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  the  shaft 
of  the  left  radius,  various  vertebrae  and  ribs.  The  individual  is  too 
young  for  accurate  sex  classification.  Age  determination  is  based 
upon  the  state  of  eruption  and  calcification  of  the  deciduous  denti¬ 
tion.  No  pathologies  are  observed. 

Burial  31  (Sex  undetermined;  Infant) 

The  individual  is  represented  by  sparse  fragments  of  the  ribs  and 
vertebrae.  A  proximal  end  of  the  left  ulna  and  one  other  long  bone 
fratment  (ulna)  complete  the  inventory.  The  individual  is  too  young 
for  accurate  sex  classification.  The  ossification  of  the  proximal  end 
of  the  left  ulna  indicates  that  the  individual  is  probably  a  newborn, 
or  at  most  a  couple  of  months  of  age.  No  pathologies  are  observed. 
Burial  32  (Female?;  Age  35  *  4) 

The  burial  is  in  poor  condition  except  for  some  of  the  long  bones 
which  have  been  restored.  No  cranial  material  is  present,  but  there 
are  several  mandibular  fragments  with  associated  teeth  (1^,  I^,  2I, 

^ PM,  PM^ ,  PM2  and  M3.  The  pelvis  is  badly  shattered  providing  little 
evidence  for  sexing.  A  small  portion  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
sacrum  remains  of  the  right  ilium.  The  vertebrae  are  almost  completely 
absent.  Some  unidentifiable  rib  fragments  are  also  included.  Of  the 
long  bones,  only  those  of  the  lower  extremities  are  present  in  usable 
condition  (only  fragments  of  the  humeri,  radii  and  ulnae  badly  broken 
and  crushed  represent  the  upper  extremities).  The  left  femur  and  left 
and  right  fibulae  are  partially  restored.  The  bones  of  the  left  hand 
are  most  complete  in  number,  and  portions  of  the  carpals,  metacarpals, 
tarsals  and  metatarsals  are  present. 

The  sex  of  the  individual  is  doubtful,  but  based  upon  the  general 
size  of  the  bones  and  teeth  present  in  addition  to  the  articular  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ilium  a  tentative  assignment  of  female  is  made. 

The  age  is  derived  from  the  dental  wear  of  the  teeth,  plus  the 
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presence  of  the  M  which  assuredly  indicates  that  the  individual  is 
adult.  Epiphyseal  union  of  the  distal  femur  and  general  appearance 
of  the  bones  suggest  that  the  age  was  probably  in  the  mid-thirties. 

With  the  exception  of  two  caries  cn  PM^  no  pathologies  are  observed. 


Burial  33  (Female;  Age  40-50) 

The  skeleton  is  quite  fragmented.  A  portion  of  the  mandible  with 

one  condyle  and  the  mandibular  symphysis  is  present.  Teeth  present 
11  2 

include  I,  PM,  PM  (all  separated  from  the  maxilla)  and  M^  remaining 
in  the  mandible.  Of  the  vertebrae  present,  the  axis  is  in  perfect 
condition,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  badly 
crushed  and  lack  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  Ribs,  manubrium, 
scapulae  and  clavicles  are  fragmented.  The  pelvis  is  very  fragmented, 
and  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  present.  Both  humeri  are  present  in 
fragmented  condition  as  are  the  ulnae  excepting  the  heads  and  styloid 
processes.  The  radii  are  represented  by  only  the  heads.  The  head  of 
the  left  femur  and  one  quarter  of  the  right  distal  femur  are  present. 

The  sex  is  estimated  from  the  width  of  the  angle  of  the  greater 
sciatic  notch,  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the  femoral  head  diameter. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  deduced  primarily  from  the  trabe¬ 
cular  involution  of  the  femoral  head  and  neck  which  is  relatively 
severe,  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  show  excessive 
wear  and  the  enamel  is  completely  worn  from  the  superior  surface  of 
the  incisor.  No  pathologies  are  noted,  excepting  the  dental  wear, 
and  some  arthritic  lipping  on  the  lumbar  fragments. 

Burial  34  (Female;  Age  30-40) 

The  majority  of  the  remains  of  the  skeleton  are  very  fragmentary. 

Cranial  fragments  are  present  as  is  a  portion  of  the  mandible.  Teeth 

present  in  the  mandible  are  M. ,  PM9  and  C, .  Other  teeth  present,  but 
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separated  include  I2,  PM1 ,  2M,  m  and  M.  The  third  molars  are  present 
in  the  maxillary  fragments.  Five  unidentifiable  vertebral  fragments 
of  bodies  are  present.  Most  of  the  sternum  is  present  as  are  the  left 
humerus  (fragmented)  and  the  right  humerus  (relatively  complete  except 
for  missing  greater  tubercle).  The  head  of  the  left  femur  is  also 
present.  Other  bone  fragments  in  the  inventory  include  ribs,  scapulae 
and  proximal  end  of  the  left  radius  and  ulna. 

The  sex  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  mandibular  body, 
gracility  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  femoral  and  humeral  head  diameters, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  bones. 
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The  age  determination  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
(quite  worn,  but  cusps  evident)  and  trabecular  involution  of  the 
femoral  head. 

A  small  perforation  opposite  the  fourth  costal  notch  is  present, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  traumatic  origin.  An  extra  canine 
on  the  right  side  of  the  mandible  remains  unerupted  due  to  and  PM^ 
blocking  its  eruption. 

Burial  35  (Adult;  Sex  and  Age  undetermined) 

The  skeletal  inventory  for  this  burial  contains  cranial  fragments, 
proximal  portions  of  the  right  radius  and  ulna,  head  of  the  right 
femur,  two  middle  row  phalanges  of  the  left  hand,  one  left  lunate, 
some  rib  fragments  and  eleven  tabular  portions  of  unspecified  long 
bones.  The  material  present  is  insufficient  for  determination  of  sex. 

The  individual  is  definitely  adult,  based  upon  the  osteologic 
maturity  of  the  radial  shaft  and  ulna.  The  ramainder  of  the  skeletal 
material  is  too  sparse  to  be  more  specific.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 
Burial  36  (Male;  Age  35  *  4) 

The  burial  is  in  fair  condition.  The  cranium  is  essentially  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  mandible  is  broken.  The  upper  long  bones  are  broken 
with  the  exception  of  the  left  humerus.  The  ribs,  vertebrae,  scapulae, 
clavicles  and  sacrum  are  all  present  in  varying  degrees  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  manubrium,  sternum  and  xiphoid  process  are  present  and  fused. 
The  lower  limb  bones  are  represented,  but  the  tibiae  and  fibulae  are 
badly  broken  and  partially  deteriorated.  The  patellae  are  present, 
but  are  deteriorated.  The  carpal s,  metacarpal s,  tarsals  and  meta¬ 
tarsals  are  also  represented,  but  phalanges  of  all  extremities  are 
sparse  in  the  inventory. 

The  sex  of  the  individual  appears  to  be  male  based  upon  gonial 
angle  (115°),  tooth  size,  mastoids,  slight  representation  of  supra¬ 
orbital  ridges,  zygomatic  arch  extension  (left  side)  and  the  greater 
sciatic  notch  angle. 

The  age  of  this  individual  is  estimated  from  the  closure  of  the 
cranial  sutures  (coronal  and  sagittal),  dental  wear  patterns  (somewhat 
severe,  but  not  excessive  as  the  cusps  are  still  evident),  arthritic 
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lipping  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (3-5)  and  the  degree  of  trabecular 
involution  of  the  femoral  heads. 

Although  all  permanent  dentition  is  present  for  the  maxilla,  the 
mandible  exhibits  pathology  in  the  form  of  abscesses  which  apparently 
caused  the  loss  of  both  left  and  right  pre-molars,  the  first  two  right 
molars  and  the  first  left  molar.  Resorption  is  complete  for  all  but 
the  second  right  molar. 

Some  arthritic  lipping  is  present  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (3-5) 
as  well  as  general  roughening  of  the  superior  edges  of  the  sacrum. 

Two  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  appeared  as  though  arthritic  lipping 
might  have  been  present,  but  the  condition  of  the  bones  is  such  that 
it  is  difficult  to  be  certain.  A  small  incus  bone  is  present  in  the 
superior  border  of  the  occipital. 

Burial  37  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  35-40) 

The  cranium  is  completely  shattered  and  crushed.  Fragments  of 
both  femurs  with  distal  ends  absent,  portions  of  the  pelvis  (badly 

crushed),  and  some  tabular  portions  of  other  long  bones  are  present. 
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Teeth  present  from  the  permanent  dentition  include  I  ,  I,  M  ,  M  , 

1 1 ,  I-j,  ^ PM,  PM-j ,  M1 ,  M2,  and  M^.  The  teeth  are  quite  worn. 

The  mandibular  symphysis  is  present.  Judging  from  the  extreme  dental 
wear  relative  to  others  of  the  population  the  individual  appears  to 
be  approximately  in  the  late  thirties.  Insufficient  material  is  pre¬ 
sent  for  sex  determination. 

The  teeth  had  several  caries,  but  these  were  not  particularly 
large  and  did  not  penetrate  to  sufficient  depth  to  induce  abscess. 

The  small  portion  of  the  mandibular  symphysis  has  a  small  circumscribed 
infectious  lesion  on  the  mid-body.  The  infection  may  be  representative 
of  an  outgrowth  of  an  abscess  initiating  from  the  root  of  the  incisor. 
Burial  39  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  3-4) 

The  individual  is  represented  by  several  cranial  fragments,  a 
portion  of  the  mandible  (left  side),  ribs,  vertebrae  (fragmented  and 
not  ossified),  parts  of  the  right  and  left  scapulae,  portions  of  the 
clavicles  and  fragmented  and/or  deteriorated  hand  and  feet  bones.  The 
humeri,  radii  and  femurs  are  present  in  varying  degrees  of  completion. 
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The  fibulae  and  patellae  are  absent.  The  left  ilium  is  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pelvis  remaining.  The  individual  is  of  insufficient  age 
for  accurate  sexing. 

The  age  is  based  upon  the  degree  of  deciduous  eruption.  Teeth 
present  include  ^  1 ,  1^,  ^ and  ^  in  situ,  and  C-j ,  and  2M 
separated.  The  deciduous  incisors  (central)  of  the  maxilla  are  also 
present.  Both  second  molars  are  just  completing  eruption  indicating 
that  the  individual  is  probably  in  his  third  year.  No  pathologies 
are  noted. 

Burial  40  (Female?;  Age  40  *  4) 

The  skeleton  is  badly  fragmented  although  the  left  scapula, 
sternal  body  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mandible  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Three  of  the  incisors  are  present  in  a  maxillary  fragment. 
All  permanent  dentition  is  present  in  the  mandible  excepting  (post¬ 
mortem  loss).  Other  bones  present  include  proximal  shaft  and  head 
of  the  right  humerus,  the  head  of  the  left  humerus,  shaft  portion  of 
the  left  radius,  left  clavicle  and  the  left  calcaneous.  The  vertebrae, 
ribs,  right  scapula,  right  clavicle  and  various  tabular  fragments  of 
long  bones  complete  the  inventory  except  for  a  few  phalanges. 

The  sex  of  the  individual  while  not  definite  appears  to  be 
female  as  estimated  from  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  mandible, 
relatively  pointed  mandibular  symphysis,  small  mastoids,  and  relatively 
smooth  occipital. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  approximately  40  years.  The  denti¬ 
tion  is  worn,  but  cusp  patterns  are  still  visible.  The  epiphyseal 
unions  of  bones  present  are  complete,  but  there  is  some  involution  of 
the  trabeculae  of  the  humeral  head. 

The  medial  end  of  the  left  clavicle  displays  a  traumatic  injury 
which  prompted  extensive  trabecular  swelling  within  the  bone.  The 
enlarged  end  also  shows  a  slight  groove  on  the  inferior  surface  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  the  injury.  There  is  an 
abscess  on  resulting  in  some  dislocation  of  the  tooth  orientation. 

M2  has  a  small  cavity  on  the  buccal  surface  extending  around  to  the 
mesial  area. 
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Burial  41  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  young  adult) 

No  cranial  bones  are  present.  There  are  unspecified  fragments  of 
an  ulna,  head  of  the  left  femur,  tabular  fragments  from  a  femur,  and 
other  fragments  (unidentified)  from  femurs  and  tibiae.  There  is 
insufficient  material  present  for  sex  identification. 

The  fragments  present  appear  to  be  of  osteologic  maturity.  The 
individual  is  an  adult,  probably  relatively  young  (early  twenties) 
as  judged  from  the  condition  of  the  femoral  head.  No  pathologies  are 
present. 

Burial  42  (Sex  undetermined;  Age  1) 

The  left  ilium  is  present  and  complete.  The  right  femur  shaft  is 
also  complete,  but  the  epiphyseal  caps  of  both  the  proximal  and  distal 
ends  are  absent.  There  is  insufficient  material  present  for  sex  deter¬ 
mination  in  addition  to  the  extremely  young  age. 

The  age  of  the  individual  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  one 
year  based  upon  the  epiphyseal  scars  of  the  distal  end  of  the  right 
femur.  No  pathologies  are  noted. 
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APPENDIX  B 

KELLOGG  FLORAL  ANALYSIS 

by 

Cathy  J.  Crane 

The  identification  of  plant  remains  from  an  archaeological  site 
can  provide  information  about  plant  utilization  and  the  season  or  sea¬ 
sons  the  site  was  occupied.  Plant  remains  also  give  good  indications 
of  the  local  ecological  conditions  at  the  time  the  site  was  occupied. 
For  Kellogg  flotation  offered  the  only  significant  means  of  recovering 
plant  remains  since  a  majority  of  the  remains  are  extremely  small  and 
could  not  be  recovered  by  standard  excavation  techniques. 

Methodology 

Flotation  samples  were  taken  from  the  features  at  Kellogg  and  an 
entire  one  meter  square  in  each  of  the  two  excavation  blocks  was 
floated.  All  of  the  material  recovered  by  flotation  was  analyzed. 

In  order  to  make  the  sorting  of  nutshell  and  seeds  from  charcoal 
easier,  the  dried  plant  remains  were  passed  through  graduated  geologi¬ 
cal  sieves.  Each  particle  size  was  sorted  under  a  binocular  dissecting 
microscope  at  5x  magnification  and  identification  was  made  by  reference 
to  seed  manuals  such  as  Martin  and  Barkley  (1961),  Musi  1  (1963),  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  450  (1974).  When  pos¬ 
sible  comparisons  were  also  made  with  modern  seeds. 

Seeds  were  identified  to  genus  level  and  counted.  Nutshell  frag¬ 
ments  and  nut  kernel  fragements  were  also  identified  to  genus  and 
weighed.  All  unidentifiable  seeds  were  counted  and  recorded.  The 
tree  genera  represented  by  the  wood  charcoal  were  not  identified. 

At  Kellogg  only  those  seeds  or  nutshell  fragments  which  were  ac¬ 
cidently  or  deliberately  burned  are  likely  to  have  been  preserved  since 
charcoal  is  more  resistant  to  microbial  action.  Therefore,  all 
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uncharred  seeds  found  in  the  samples  are  probably  modern  contaminants, 
but  they  were  also  identified  and  recorded. 

Kellogg  Plant  Remains 

The  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  plant  material  at  Kellogg 
was  charred  hickory  (Carya  sp.)  nutshell  fragments.  Approximately  404 
grams  of  nutshell  fragments  were  recovered,  but  the  fragments  were  too 
small  to  determine  the  species  of  hickory  utilized. 

Ethnographic  accounts  show  that  the  Southeastern  Indian  groups 
collected  hickory  nuts  mainly  for  their  oil.  The  nuts  were  ground, 
shell  and  all,  and  boiled  in  water.  The  oil  was  skimmed  off  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  broth,  and  then  the  nut  meats  were  collected  by  straining 
the  broth  and  dried  in  cakes  for  storage.  The  nutshell  fragments 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  were  often  dumped  into  hearths 
and  burned  as  fuel  (Swanton  1946:365). 

Acorns  (Quercus  sp.)  are  represented  by  approximately  32  grams  of 
charred  nutshell  and  49.3  grams  of  kernels;  a  majority  of  these  remains 
are  from  Features  45  and  108.  The  low  quantity  of  acorn  nutshell  com¬ 
pared  to  hickory  nutshell  can  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
fact  that  the  thin  shell  of  the  acorn  is  easily  burned  to  ash.  The 
species  of  acorns  utilized  could  not  be  determined,  but  the  different 
morphological  characteristics  of  the  acorn  nutshell  show  that  at  least 
two  different  species  were  present  in  both  Features  45  and  108.  The 
acorns  of  black  oaks  are  generally  bitter  and  inedible  unless  the  tan¬ 
nic  acid  has  been  removed.  White  oak  acorns  are  usually  less  bitter, 
but  palatability  may  vary  greatly  between  trees  of  the  same  species  in 
the  same  locality  (Renfrew  1973:155). 

Ethnographical ly  acorns  were  also  used  by  the  Southeastern  Indians 
as  a  source  of  oil  and  meal.  The  oil  was  extracted  by  boiling  the 
meal,  and  the  boiling  process  also  leached  out  some  of  the  tannic  acid 
(Swanton  1946:366).  In  addition,  Hariot  in  1893  observed  acorns  being 
dried  upon  reed  platforms  over  hot  coals.  Afterwards  the  parched 
acorns  were  pounded  into  meal  which  was  made  into  bread  or  boiled  to 
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extract  the  oil  (Swanton  1946:273).  The  large  quantity  of  charred 
acorn  shell  and  kernels  in  Feature  108  suggests  that  the  Kellogg  inhab¬ 
itants  may  have  processed  their  acorns  in  this  manner. 

The  third  type  of  nutshell  recovered  from  Kellogg  is  that  of  black 
walnut  (Juglans  sp.)  which  is  represented  by  only  1.8  grams  of  burnt 
nutshell.  These  nuts  were  also  used  by  the  Southeastern  Indians  for 
oil  and  meal  (Swanton  1946:366).  In  addition,  one  hophornbeam  nut 
(Ostyra  sp.)  was  recovered.  Hophornbeam  is  a  small  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  was  used  for  medicine  (Banks  1953:30)  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
archaeological  or  ethnographical  evidence  for  consumption  of  the  tiny 
nuts. 

Only  a  small  number  of  charred  seeds  were  recovered  from  Kellogg, 
and  these  include  12  persimmon  seeds  (Diospyros  sp.)  and  two  grape 
seeds  (Vitis  sp.).  Persimmons  were  dried  and  made  into  cakes  or  bricks 
of  "bread"  throughout  the  Southeast  (Swanton  1946:265),  and  grapes  were 
eaten  by  most  Southeastern  groups  (Swanton  1946:293). 

The  only  domesticated  plant  remains  at  Kellogg  were  that  of  corn 
(Zea  mays  L.)  which  was  recovered  from  18  of  the  features.  The  variety 
of  maize  represented  was  not  determined.  The  importance  of  maize  to 
the  Southeastern  groups  is  well  known,  and  it  was  used  in  various 
dishes  such  as  corn  bread,  hominy  and  mush  (Swanton  1946:353-354). 

Most  of  the  maize  remains  at  Kellogg  were  cupules  (cup  on  the  cob 
which  holds  the  kernel),  and  few  kernels  were  recovered.  Feature  65 
was  a  large  pit  of  burned  corncobs  (devoid  of  kernels)  and  nutshell, 
and  several  other  pits  (Table  15,  main  text)consisted  of  a  combination 
of  burned  corncobs,  pinecones  and  nutshells.  The  pinenuts  found  in 
these  pits  were  immature,  and  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pine- 
cones  were  being  gathered  for  the  nuts.  Most  likely  these  features 
represent  the  smudge  pits  hypothesized  by  Binford  (1967)  to  have  been 
used  for  hide  smoking  and  by  Munson  (1969)  to  have  been  used  to  smudge 
the  interior  of  pots.  It  is  interesting  that  several  of  these  smudge 
pits  (Features  59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  116)  occur  in  a  tight  cluster 
indicating  an  activity  area. 
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These  smudge  pits  differ  from  the  features  on  Table  16  (main  text) 
which  may  represent  hearths  and/or  food  processing  areas.  Feature  108 
contained  a  large  amount  of  burnt  acorns,  corn  cupules  and  kernels. 
Feature  45  also  appears  to  have  been  a  pit  used  to  roast  acorns. 

The  flotation  of  an  one  meter  square  in  each  of  the  excavation 
blocks  provided  information  on  the  distribution  of  plant  materials 
within  the  rnidden  (Tables  13-14,  main  text)  Burnt  hickory  nutshell  was 
found  in  all  of  the  levels  containing  plant  materials,  and  it  was 
particularly  abundant  in  Levels  2-6.  Acorn  nutshell  was  also  common 
in  Levels  2-6,  but  seeds  only  occasionally  occurred. 

The  plant  remains  recovered  from  the  other  features  are  listed 
in  Table  17  (main  text). Many  of  these  features  are  probably  postholes 
which  filled  in  with  shell,  bone,  plant  materials  and  lithics  from  the 
midden  after  the  posts  had  decayed.  For  instance,  the  postholes  of 
one  structure  at  Kellogg  (Feature  115A-K)  were  filled  with  varying 
amounts  of  nutshells,  corncobs,  seeds,  shells,  1 ithics  and  sherds.  A 
shallow,  basin-shaped  pit  (Feature  109)  located  inside  this  structure 
contained  2  grams  of  burnt  hickory  nutshell  and  8.5  grams  of  wood  char¬ 
coal.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  plant  materials  alone 
the  function  of  the  rest  of  the  features  listed  in  Table  17  but  some 
of  them  may  have  been  smudge  pits. 

Conclusion 

At  Kellogg  flotation  provided  the  most  significant  means  for  re¬ 
covering  prehistoric  plant  materials,  and  a  major  value  of  these 
remains  is  in  providing  dietary  information.  However,  such  plant 
remains  constitute  only  a  partial  inventory  of  the  prehistoric  diet. 

In  particular  they  represent  foods  that  were  accidently  or  deliberately 
burned.  Uncharred  plant  materials  including  seeds,  greens  and  tubers 
are  unlikely  to  be  preserved  in  open  sites  in  temperate  environments 
such  as  Kellogg.  Due  to  this  differential  preservation,  statements 
about  the  overall  importance  of  a  particular  plant  cannot  be  made. 

For  instance,  the  flotation  data  suggests  that  hickory  nuts  constituted 


a  major  part  of  the  diet,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  some  groups  acorns 
or  domesticates  were  equally  (or  more)  important.  The  domesticates 
Phased  us  vulgaris  (common  bean)  and  Cucurbita  pepo  (squash)  do  not 
preserve  well,  and  consequently  their  absence  at  Kellogg  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  people  did  not  grow  them. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  flotation  data  from  Mississippian 
features  is  the  absence  of  several  plants  known  to  have  been  utilized 
by  other  groups.  For  example,  flotation  at  the  Gypsy  Joint  site  in 
southeastern  Missouri  produced  1580  grams  of  nutshell  (mostly  hickory) 
and  about  20,000  seeds.  The  plants  from  Gypsy  Joint  include  wild  foods 
such  as  hickory  nuts  (Cary a  sp.),  acorns  (Quercus  sp.),  walnuts 
(Juglans  sp.),  wild  beans  (Strophostyles  hevola),  and  grapes  (Vitis 
sp.);  and  cultivated  foods  such  as  maize  (Zea  mays  L.),  marsh  elder 
(Iva  sp. ) ,  sunflower  (Helianthus  sp.),  knotweed  (Polygonum  sp.),  and 
lamb's  quarters  (Chenopodium  sp.)  (Smith  1978:102-103).  With  the 
exception  of  maize,  no  evidence  of  these  cultigens  was  found  at  Kellogg 
but  they  may  have  been  utilized.  Marsh  elder  and  sunflowers  were  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  eastern  woodlands  by  2000  B.C.  (Yarnell  1976:266).  In 
addition  to  Gypsy  Joint,  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
comes  from  sites  such  as  Salts  Cave,  Mammoth  Cave,  Kettle  Hill  Cave, 
Newt  Kash  Hollow,  Ozark  Bluff  Shelters,  and  Apple  Creek  (Struever  and 
Vickery  1973:1205-1206).  Other  plants  which  are  frequently  recovered 
from  Woodland  and  Mississippian  sites  and  may  have  been  cultivated 
include  goosefoot  (Amaranthus  sp.),  and  canary  grass  (Phalaris 
carol iniana)  (Struever  and  Vickery  1973:1207).  Several  factors  could 
account  for  the  absence  of  these  cultigens  at  Kellogg:  1)  the  people 
did  not  grow  them;  2)  they  were  not  preserved;  or  3)  some  features 
(particularly  hearths)  containing  these  plants  may  not  have  been  loca¬ 
ted.  Due  to  the  prevalence  of  these  cultigens  in  other  eastern  sites, 
the  last  two  possibilities  seem  more  likely. 

Plant  remains  recovered  by  flotation  may  also  provide  information 
about  the  season(s)  the  site  was  occupied.  All  of  the  remains  from 
Kellogg  suggest  a  summer  (maize)  to  late  fall  (i.e.  hickory  nuts) 
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occupation.  Since  the  people  would  have  subsisted  on  stored  foods 
during  the  winter  to  late  spring,  plant  materials  can  seldom  be  used 
to  determine  occupation  during  these  seasons. 

Finally,  plant  remains  combined  with  pollen  and  faunal  analysis 
provide  a  means  for  studying  the  prehistoric  ecology  of  a  site.  The 
plants  recovered  at  Kellogg  can  all  be  found  in  the  area  today  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  local  ecological  conditions  have  not  changed  significant¬ 
ly. 
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APPENDIX  C 

POLLEN  FROM  THE  KELLOGG  SITE  (22C1527) 

by 

Suzanne  K.  Fish 

The  five  samples  from  22C1527  were  processed  according  to  a  pro¬ 
cedure  described  by  P.  J.  Mehringer  (1967:136-137)  which  includes  both 
mechanical  and  chemical  steps  for  the  separation  and  concentration  of 
pollen  upon  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  sample  from  Burial  19,  a 
cremation,  the  lack  of  pollen  may  be  related  to  the  presence  of  fire. 
The  absence  of  pollen  in  the  other  samples  must  be  related  to  other 
conditions.  It  was  particularly  surprising  that  the  control  sample 
failed  to  yield  pollen.  The  action  of  destructive  microorganisms  in 
the  damp  sample  may  be  involved,  but  unsuccessful  extractions  of  mod¬ 
ern  surface  sediments  are  rather  uncommon. 

The  single  successful  sample  (Sample  3)  contained  pollen  in  fairly 
low  amounts,  but  the  condition  of  the  grains  was  satisfactory.  This 
sample  was  identified  as  being  from  a  Middle  Archaic  level.  The  spec¬ 
trum  obtained  from  Sample  3  contains  what  appear  to  be  riverine  forest 
elements  as  well  as  some  which  are  attributable  to  more  open  conditions 

A  specialized  riverine  flora  is  most  clearly  represented  by  hack- 
berry  or  sugarberry  (Cel tis) ;  alder  (Alnus) ;  and  willow  (Sal ix) .  Pine 
(Pinus) ,  oak  (Quercus) ,  hickory  (Carya),  elm  (Ulmus) ,  sweetgum  (Liquid- 
amber),  and  the  palynological ly  indistinguishable  pollen  of  hophornbeam 
and  ironwood  or  blue  beech  (Ostra-carpinus)  are  also  present.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  vegetational  description  most  of  these  trees  would  be 
found  on  deeper  soils  and  in  bottomland  associations. 

One  prominent  pollen  type  in  Sample  3  is  pine.  While  pine  is  the 
most  numerous  arboreal  pollen  type,  it  may  not  have  been  the  dominant 
tree  during  the  prehistoric  period  under  examination.  Pines  are  very 
prolific  producers  of  pollen  and  their  pollen  is  very  widely  trans¬ 
ported  in  the  air. 

The  pollen  spectrum  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  arboreal  and 
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nonarboreal  types.  Such  a  distribution  of  types  suggests  a  fairly 
open  vegetational  structure  on  the  site.  Grass  and  composite  pollen 
are  the  main  non-arboreal  pollen  types.  Chenopods  and  amaranths 
(lumped  palynologically  as  Cheno-ams),  sure  indicators  of  disturbed 
soil  conditions,  are  infrequent,  but  many  of  the  Composite  family  may 
also  be  weedy  such  as  ragweed  (Ambrosia) ,  and  related  species. 

The  site  is  so  close  to  the  river  that  it  would  presumably  have 
been  wooded  under  any  range  of  expectable  environmental  variation. 

The  percentage  of  non-arborea'I  pollen  seems  high  for  a  fairly  closed 
canopy  even  though  the  surrounding  regional  vegetation  included  con¬ 
siderable  prairie  openings  at  first  European  contact.  Either  the 
wooded  belt  along  the  river  was  more  restricted  at  the  time  of  sample 
deposition  or  the  site  itself  represents  a  clearing,  possibly  artifi¬ 
cial,  within  the  gallery  of  forest. 

If  the  forest  on  the  site  were  thin  and  bordered  by  prairie  open¬ 
ings,  the  pollen  spectrum  we  see  could  be  a  result.  Presumably,  this 
would  indicate  drier  conditions  than  at  present  since  the  site  map 
suggests  woods  occurring  today  all  around  the  site.  The  pine  may  also 
be  an  indicator  of  drier  conditions  if  it  replaced  some  of  the  more 
specialized  mesic  species  found  along  the  river  today.  Notable  in 
this  respect  is  the  absence  of  tupelo  gum  (Nyssa)  in  the  spectrum.  If 
this  tree  were  an  important  part  of  the  vegetation,  at  least  traces  of 
its  pollen  might  be  expected.  The  presence  of  juniper  (Juniperus) 
pollen  does  not  help  to  clarify  the  picture.  Small  amounts  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  immediate  presence  of  drier  habitat  cedars, 
since  a  few  grains  might  be  airborne  additions. 

Although  the  evidence  could  be  more  conclusive,  the  arboreal  types 
present  and  the  lack  of  Cheno-am  pollen  seem  to  fit  best  with  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  drier  conditions,  a  thinner  and  more  open  gallery  forest 
with  fewer  mesic  species  above  the  river  bottom,  and  possibly  even 
more  pronounced  prairie  vegetation  for  the  region  than  today.  Such  a 
situation  is  interesting  in  respect  to  the  dating  of  the  level  con¬ 
taining  Sample  3  at  the  Kellogg  site.  W.  A.  Watts  (1969;  1971)  docu¬ 
ments  a  shift  from  oak  to  pine  as  the  dominant  type  in  the  pollen 
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record  of  three  lakes  in  southern  Georgia  and  the  upper  portion  of 
Florida.  He  interprets  this  as  a  drier  to  moister  trend  beginning 
somewhere  between  about  4,300  and  6,700  B.P.  according  to  C14  dates. 

In  view  of  Watt's  data,  the  pollen  sample  from  the  Kellogg  site  would 
have  been  deposited  before  completion  of  the  transition  to  a  modern 
moister  vegetation. 

Only  one  pollen  type  seems  a  possible  candidate  for  human  use. 
Type  1  occurred  in  clumps,  indicating  direct  presence  of  the  plant 
rather  than  airborne  transport.  This  type  resembles  the  pollen  of 
nightshade  (Solanum),  several  species  of  which  are  edible.  The  grains 
are  too  large,  however,  to  match  available  reference  material  for 
those  species.  This  pollen  type  is  almost  surely  from  an  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plant,  as  it  does  not  resemble  any  arboreal  type  likely  to 
be  present. 
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APPENDIX  D 

MUSSEL  SHELLS  FROM  KELLOGG  SITE  FEATURES 
by 

Richard  Rummel 

Examination  of  specimens  of  bivalve  mollusks  (freshwater  mussels) 
collected  during  this  study  resulted  in  the  identification  of  28  species. 
Presently,  a  total  of  52  separate  species  are  recorded  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  Tombigbee  River  drainage  (Corps  of  Engineers  1975;  Birch 
1975;  Parmalee  1967;  Williams  and  Stansbery  1972).  Perhaps  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  some  genera  such  as  Anodonta ,  Leptodea,  and 
Strophitus  were  not  represented  in  any  of  the  collections.  The  shells 
of  these  genera  are  very  thin  and  fragile,  and  considering  the  age  of 
this  material  (800-2400  years),  any  of  these  genera  that  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  sampled  features  were  probably  reduced  to  mere  fragments 
or  perhaps  totally  deteriorated  by  the  forces  at  work  on  them.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  material  examined  from  the  collection  was  composed  of 
specimens  of  the  thicker,  heavier-shelled  genera,  such  as  Quadrula, 

Ambl ema ,  Fusconaia,  Elliptio,  and  Pleurobema. 

Interesting  in  this  study  was  the  large  numbers  of  both  Pleurobema 
dec i sum  and  Epioblasma  penita.  Pleurobema  decisum  comprised  53%  (3,746 
specimens)  of  the  total  number  of  specimens  of  all  species  (7,098), 
while  Epioblasma  penita  comprised  just  over  7%  (516  specimens).  The 
interesting  point  being  that  both  of  these  species  are  considered  by 
some  experts  to  be  rare  and  endangered  species  today. 

Conversely,  some  species  common  in  the  Tombigbee  River  today  were 
noticably  absent  from  the  material  examined.  Chief  among  these  is 
Megalonaias  nervosa  (=gigantea),  a  large,  heavy-shelled  species  found 
quite  readily  on  the  Tombigbee  River  today.  Others  include  Plectomerus 
dombeyanus  and  Potamilus  purpuratus,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  genus  Lampsilis. 

The  following  table  provides  a  list  of  the  species  identified  in 
this  study. 
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